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PREFACE 



Thb present Treatise is composed substantially of the Elements of Alge 
. bra of the author, with snoh additional matter as tailj to adapt it to the 
advanced course of mathematics now generally pursued in the American 
CoU^es. In its preparation the object has been to give a clear yiew of 
the nature and powers of Algebra. The analytic method is uniformly 
pursued, and the topics are so presented 1^9, in general, to lead the 
student to feel the want of a new principle before proceeding to its investi- 
gation. Thus, the work commences with the exposition of Algebra, as a 
concise language adapted to fkcilitate the processes of reaAming required 
in mathematical investigations. The operations of Algebra, therefbre, with 
which most treatises b^in, are not introduced until, in the use of the 
alg^raic language in the solution of questions, the manner in which these 
operations arise, and the reason for them, are seen. The same general 
plan is pursued throughout. Much attention is paid to the Discussion of 
Problems and Equations, a topic of the highest importance to the dear 
understanding of the true nature of Algebra. A section is given on the 
Indeterminate Analysis, a subject not usually introduced into our text 
books, but of great value in itself and in its relation to Analytic Geometry. 
A full view is given of the General Theory of Equations, and of the method 
of solving Numerical Equations of any degree. The several subjects are 
presented in the manner found by experience best adapted to the conven- 
ience of recitations and the progress of the pupil. All needed help, it is 
believed, is furnished, without that difEuseness of explanation which leaves 
to the learner no room for the exercise of his own powers. The difficulties 
to be encountered are such only as pertain of necessity to the subject, and 
which serve to fhrnish a healthy stimulus to exertion and the mental 
discipline necessary to the successfhl prosecution of more advanced studies. 

The work in its present fbrm is still better adapted, it is hoped, to the 
use of Academies and High Schools, in which it has heretofore been exten- 
rively used. For a younger class of pupils, the Elementary Algebra of 
the author will be found sufficientiy simple, and an easy introduction to 
the present work. Wx Smtts 

Bowdoin College, 1858 . 
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ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 



SECTION I. — ^Explanation of Algebraic Signs. 

1. Lret'it be proposed to divide the number 56 into two such 
parts, that the greater may exceed the less by 12. 

To resolve this question, we remark that, 

1". T/ie greater part is equal to the less added to 12. 

2®. The greater party added to the less party is equal to 66. 

It follows, therefore, that, 

3^. The less part, added to 12, added also to the less party is 
equal to 56, 

But this language may be abridged, thus, 

4®. Twice the less part, added to 12, is equal to 56 ; whence, 

5^. Tmce the less part is eqtud to 56 diminished by 12. 

Subtracting, therefore, 12 from 56, we have 

6**. Twice the less part equal to 44; wherefore 

7^. Once the less part is equal to 44 divided by 2, or perform- 
ing the division, we have 

8®. Once the less part equal to 22. 

Adding 12 to 22 we have 34 for the greater part. The parts 
required, therefore, are 22 and 34. 

2. In the process of reasoning required in the solution of the 
pro]'08ed question expressions, such as " added to,^ " diminished 
hfy ^^ equal to,^ &c. are often repeated. These expressions 

A* 
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refer to the operations, by which the numbers given in the ques- 
tion arc connected among themselves, or to the relations which 
they bear to each other. The reasoning, therefore, which per- 
tains to the solution of the proposed, it is evident, may be rendered 
much more concise, by representing each of these expressions by 
a convenient sign. 

It is agreed among mathematicians to represent the expression 
** added to*^ by the sign -f», read plta^ the expression " diminished 
by^^ by the sign — , read minus, jhe expression " multiplied by^^ 
by the sign Xi that of " divided by*^ by the sign -J-. Lastly, the 
expres^n " equal to*^ is represented by the sign =. 

3. By means of the above signs, the reasoning in the question 
proposed may be much abridged ; still, however, we have frequent 
occasion to repeat the expression " the less part" The reasoning, 
therefore, may be still more abridged by representing this also 
by a sign. 

The less part is the unknown quantity sought directly by the 
reasoning pursued. It is agreed in general to represent the 
unknown quantity or quantities sought in a question by some 
one of the last letters of the alphabet, as, x, y, z. 

4. Let us now resume the question proposed, and employ in 
its solution the signs, which have been explained. 

Let US' represent by z the less of the two parts required, we 
have then 

X -{^ I2z= the greater part, 
a: 4- 12 4- a: = 56 
2Xx+ 12 = 66 

2Xx = 5e—V2 
2 Xx = U 

a: = 44 -f- 2 
a: = 22. 
The multiplication of a; by 2 may be expressed more con- 
cisely thus, 2. a;, or still more concisely thus, 2a:. Division 
also is more commonly indicated by writing the number to be 
divided above a horizontal line, and the divisor beneath it ia 
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the form of a fraction ; 14 diyided by 2, for example, is indicated 

5. The question, which we h&ye solved, is simple; it is 
sufficient, however, to show the aid which may he derived 
firom convenient signs in facilitating the' reasonings, that*per^ 
tain to the solution of a question. Indeed in abstruse and 
complicated questions, it would often be difficult, and sometimes 
absolutely impossible to conduct, without such aid, the reasonings 
required. 

6. The signs which have been explained, together with 
those which will hereafter be introduced, are called Algebraic 
tigns. It is from the use of these that the science of Algebra is 
derived. 

Let us now employ the signs already explained in the solution 
of some questions. 

1. Three men. A, B, and C trade in company and gain $405, 
of which B has twice as much as A, and G three times as much 
as B. Required the share of each. 

Let X represent the share of A, then 2x will represent the 
share of B and 6x the share of C. Then, since the shares added 
together should be equal to the sum gained, we have 

x + 2x + 6x = m5 
9a: = 405 

Thus we have A's share = $45 ; whence B's share is $90 
and C's $270. 

2. A fortress is garrisoned by 2600 men ; and there are nine 
times as many infantry, and three times as many artillery as 
cavalry. How many are there of each ? 

3. From two towns, which are 187 miles distant, two travel- 
lers set out at the same time, with an intention of meeting. One 
af them goes 8 miles, and the other 9 miles a day. In how 
many days will they meet ^ 
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4. A gentleman meeting four poor persons distribated 5 shil* 
lings among them; to the second he gave twice, to the third 
thrice, and to the fourth four times as mtich as to the first. What 
did he give to each ? 

5. Four persons, A, B, C and D made a joint stock ; B puts 
in twice as much as A, C pats in three times as much as B, and 
D puts in as much as the other three together. The whole stock 
is t20,000. How much did each put in ? 

6. To divide the number 230 into three such parts, that the 
excess of the mean above the least may be 40, and the excess of 
the greatest above the mean may be 60. 

Let z represent the least part, then X'\'40 wiU be the mean 
and j; -f" ^ 4~ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ greatest part ; we have therefore 

a;4-a:4- 40 + a: + 40 + 60 = 230 

3a:+ 140 = 230 
32=90 
2=30. 

The parts will then be 30, 70 and 130 respectively. 

7. A draper bought three pieces of cloth which together mea- 
sured 159 yards. The second piece was 15 yds. longer than the 
first, and the third 24 yds. longer than, the second. What was 
the length of each ? 

8. Three men. A, B and C made a joint stock; A puts in a 
certain sum, B puts in $115 more than A, and C puts in $235 
more that B ; the whole stock was $1753. What did each man 
put in ? 

9. A gentleman buys 4 horses, for the second of which he 
gives £12 more than for the first, for the third £6 more than for 

« 

the second, and for the fourth £2 more than for the third. The 
sum paid for all was £230. How much did each cost ? 

10. A man leaves by will his property, amounting to $14000. 
to his wife, two sons and three daughters ; each son is to receive 
twice as much as a daughter, and the wife as much as all the 
children together. What will each reeeire ? 
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11. An express sets out to travel 240 miles in 4 days, but Ji 
consequence of the badness of the roads, he found he must gc 6 
miles the second day, 9 the third and 14 the fourth day less than 
the first. How many miles must he travel each day ? 

12. The sum of $300 was divided among 4 persons; the 
second received three times as much as the first, the third as 
much as the first and second, and the fourth as much as the 
second and third. What did each receive ? 

13. A silversmith has 3 pieces of metal. The second weighs 
6 oz. more than twice the first, and the third 9 oz. more than 
three times the second. The weight of the whole being 52 oz., 
what is the weight of each ? 
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7. The difierence between two numbers is 25 and the greatQfr 
is 4 times the less ; required the numbers. 

Let X represent the less, then a; 4-25 will represent the.. 

greater ; but since by the question the greater is four times the ■ 

less, 4x will also represent the greater ; these two expressions ; 

1 for the same thing will therefore be equal to each other, and we- 

have 

a: + 25 = 4a:. 

An expression for the equality of two things is called an 
equation. The two equal quantities, of which an equation is 
composed, are called mejnbers of the equation ; the one on the 
left of the sign of equality is called the first member and the 
other the second. 

If a member consists of parts separated by the signs -|- and — , 
t)iese parts are called terms. 

Thus in the equation 2; -j- 25 =: 4 j;, the expression a; -|- 25 if 
the first member and 4 a: the second. 

The quantities x and 25 are the terms of the first member* 
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A figure written before a letter, showing how many times the 
letter is to be taken, is called the coefficient of that letter. In 
the quantities Ax^ 7j;, 4 and 7 are the coefficients of x. 

Equations are distinguished into different degrees. An equa- 
tipn, in which the unknown quantity is neither multiplied by 
itself, nor by any other unknown quantity, is called an equation 
of the first degree, 

8. In the solution of a question by the aid of algebraic signs 
there are, it is evident from the examples already performed, two 
distinct parts. In the first, we form an equation by means of the 
relations established by the nature of the question between the 
known and unknown quantities. This is called putting the 
question into an equation, 

%i the second part, from the equation, thus formed, we deduce 
a series of other equations, the last of which gives the value 
of the unknown quantity. This is called resolving or reducing 
the equation. 

9. No general and exact rule can be given for putting a ques- 
tion iifto an equation When however the equation of a question 
is formed, there are regular steps for its reduction, which we 
shall now explain. 

Since the two members of an equation are equal quantities, 
it is evident, that, P. the same quantity may be added to both 
sides of an equation without destratfing the equality ; 2?, the 
same quantity may be subtracted from both sides of an equation 
without destroying the equality ; 3^. both sides of an equation 
may be mtdtiplied, or 4°. both sides may be divided by the same 
quantity without destroying the eqiuUity, 

10. Let it be proposed to resolve the equation derived from 
the following enunciation, viz. To find a number such that if 
one half and one third of this number be added to itself the sum 
will be equal to 30. 

Let X represent the number, then one half o^ this number will 
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\ X \ X , 

be represented hy ^x or ^ and one third by ^x or ^, and'wv 
kave 

To resolve this equation we must free the fractional terms ham 
their denominators. In order to this we multiply both sides of 
the equation first by 2, which gives 

2a! 

multiplying next by three, we have 

6a: + 3ar-}-2a:=lS0, 
an equation free from denominators. To free an equation there- 
fore from denominators, multiply the equation by the denommor 
tors successively, 

Ex. 1. Free from denominators the equation 

Ex. 2. Free from denominators the equation 

-4-- — — 4- — =13. 
3^7 12^11 

Since in this equation the denominator 12 is a multiple of 3, 

multiplying by 12, we have 

Thus by multiplying first by 12, the number of multiplications 
necessary to free the equation from denominators is diminished 
and the equation itself, -v^hen freed from denominators, is left m 
a more suuple state. 

Ex. 3. Free from denominators the equation 

Ex. 4. Free from denominators the equation 

X- x.x X I X ,^ 
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Ex. 5. Free from denominators the equation 

2 + 10 + 4 5 + ^"^- 

The least numher divisihle hy each one of the denominators 
df the proposed, it is easy to see, is 20. Multiplying by 20, we 
have 

10a: + 2a:+15a: — 4a:+120=180; 
thus the proposed is freed at once from denominators, and the 
equation which results, it is evident, is the most simple to which 
it can be reduced free from denominators. 

From what has been done, we have the following rule to free 
an equation from denominators, viz. Find the least common 
wniltiple of the deTiominators ; multiply each term by t^iis com- 
man miUtiple, observing to divide, as we proceed^ the numerator 
of each fractiondl term by its denominator, 

11. Let it be proposed to resolve the equation 

3a: + 25 = 60 — 4a:. 
To resolve this equation, it will be necessary to transfer the 
terms 25 and 4a; from the members, in which they now stand, to 
the opposite. In order to this, let us first subtract 25 from both 
members, we then have 

3a:+25 — 25 = 60 — 4ar — 25. 

or 3a: = 60— 4a: — 25. 

Adding next 4 a; to both sides of this last, we have 

3a: + 4a: = 60 + 4a; — 4a: — 25. 
or 3a: + 4a: = 60 — 25. 

Comparing the last equation with the proposed, the term 25 
which is additive in the first member has, it is evident, passed 
into the second member with the sign of subtraction, and the 
term 4 a; which was subtractive in the second member has passed 
into the first with the sign of addition. Whence the following 
role, for transposing a term from one member of an equation to 
the other, will be readily inferred, viz. Efface '.he term in the 
member in which it stands, and vrrite it m the other with the 
contrary sign. 
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12. Let it be proposed next to resolve the equation 

5x 4r ^ 7 13a: 

Freeing from denominators, we have 

lOar — 32a: — 312 = 21 — 52a;; 
transposing and reducing, we have 

30a: = 333; 
whence dividing both sides by 30 we obtain 

The unknovm quantity in equations of the first degree can be 
combined with those which are known in four different ways 
only, viz. by addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
From what has been done, we have therefore the following rule 
for the resolution of equations of the first degree with one un- 
known quantity, viz. P. Free the proposed equation from de^ 
nominaiors ; 2®. bring aU the terms ^ which contain the unJcnown 
quantity into the first Tnernber arid all the known quantities into 
the other ; 3**. unite in one term the terms which contain the un- 
knoum quantity, and the known quantities in another ; 4*. divide 
both fides by the coefficient of the unknovm quantity, 

13. Applying the above rule to the equation 

?_| + 10 = | — 1+ 11, we obtain a:= 12. 

In order to verify this result we substitute 12 for x in the pro- 
posed, it then becomes 

12 12 12 12 

T-T + ^«=¥— 2- + "' 

whence performing the operations indicated we obtain 

9 = 9. 
The value a; ^ 12 satisfies therefore the proposed equation. 

In general, to verify the value of the unknown quantity de- 
duced from an equation, we substitute this value for the unknown 
quantity in the equation. If this renders the two members iden- 
tically the same, the a'^swer is correct. 

B 
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14. The following examples will senre as an exercise frr tht 
learner in the reduction of equations. 

1. ^4.^4.1.31. AD8.2»r30. 

xS O D 

2. X — 7 = ^ + 1 «=sl5. 

3 ?4.?_^_^ x.^46 

4^6 10"" 4' «»=«>. 

4. 3a: + 4 — 5 = 46 — 2a:. *x = 9. 

5. ^ + 6=r + | = 28 + ^-|. xr=.i. 

- 3z 21 „ _ , a; 5 . 

®- -3— 3=^-^^ + 3-8- ^=®- 

7. 1 + 4 = ^ + 12-^. i=13H. 

^ 4a; , 3a: 7a: 13a; 5a; , 5 -^ 

^°- y + T— 3- = l0— 2' + 4- '' = ^- 

The equations above have been taken at random. An equa- 
tion, however, may always be considered as derived from the 
enunciation of some question. Thus the first of the above equa- 
tions may be considered as derived from the following enunci- 
ation, viz., to find a number stich that on£ half^ one thirds and 
one fifth of this number may together he equal to 31. 

15. Though no general and exact rule can be given for put- 
ting a problem into an equation, yet the following precept will 
be found very useful for this purpose, viz. : Indicate hy the aid 
ofcdgehraic signs upon the unknown and known quantities the 
same reasonings and the same operationSj that it would be neces^ 
sary to perform in order to verify the answer ^ if it were knotvn. 

Let us illustrate this precept by some examples. 
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' 1. A gentleman distributing money wanted 10 sliillii/Lgs t# be 
able to give 5 shillings to each person ; he therefore gave each 4 
shillings only and found that he had 5 shillings left. Required 
the number of persons. 

In order to verify the answer if it were known, we should 
multiply it first by 5 and from the product subtract 10; we 
should next multiply it by 4 and add 5 to the product. The 
results thus obtained would be equal to each other, if the answer 
were correct. 



Let us indicate the same operations by the aid of algebraic 
signs. Putting x for the number of persons sought and multi- 
pipng a: by o we have 5x^ subtracting 10 from this we have 
5x — 10 ; again x multiplied by 4 gives 4 a:, adding 5 to this we 
have 4 a: -f- 5. Then as these two results should be equal we 
have for the equation of the problem 

5a;— 10 = 4a: + 5, 
which being resolved gives x == 15. 

2. A person expends the third part of his income in board and 
lodging, the eighth part in clothes and washing, the tenth part in 
incidental expenses, and yet saves $318 yearly. What is his 
yearly income ? Ans. $720. 

3. A and B. began to play ; A witt exactly four-ninths the 
sum B had. After A had won $ 10, he found that they had each 
the same sum. What had A at first ? Ans. $ 16. 

4. A General having lost a battle found that he had only 
3600 men more than half his army left, fit for action ; 600 more 
than one-eighth of his men being wounded, and the rest, which 
were one-fifth of the whole army, either slain, taken prisoners of 
missing. Of how many men did his army consist ? 

Ans. 24,000. 

5. A sum of money was to be divided among six poor per- 
sons; the second received \0d, the third 14<Z. the fourth 25d, 
the fifth 2Sd. and the sixth 33<i. less than the first. Now the 
sum distributed was \^d» more than the treble of what the firsl 
received. What money did the first receive ? Ans. 40(i. 
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& A feither intends by his Mrill that his three sons should 
share his property in the following manner. The eldest is to 
receive 100 pounds less than half the whole property, the second 
is to receive 80 pounds less than a third of the whole property, 
and the third is to have 60 pounds less than a fourth of the 
property. Required the amount of the whole property, and the 
^hare of each son. 

7.^ A cistern is supplied by two pipes, the first will fill it alone 
in three hours, the second in four hours. In what time will the 
cistern be filled if both run together ? 

If the time were known, we should verify it by calculating 
what part of the cistern would be filled by each pipe separately ; 
these parts added together would be equal to the whole cistern. 
To indicate the same operations by the aid of algebraic sig^s, 
let :r = the time, and let the capacity of the cistern be repre- 
sented by 1. It is evident that if one of the pipes will fill the 

cistern in three hours, in one hour it will fill ^ of it, in x hours it 

X 

will fill X times as much, that is, a part denoted by h* In ^^ 
manner in the time 2, the second pipe will fill a part denoted 

■ X 

by 2> since then these two parts should be equal to the whole 
cistern, we have for the equation of the problem 

-4.^—1 

from which we obtain a: = 1^ hours. 

8. A cistern is furnished with three cocks, the first will fill it 
in 5 hours, the second in 13 hours, and by the third it would be 
emptied in 9 hours. In what time will the cistern be filled if all 
three run together ? Ans. 6^j hours. 

9. A gentleman having a piece of work to do hired three men 
to do it ; the first could do it alone in 7 days, the second in 9, 
the third in 15 days. How long would it take the three together 
to do it ? Ans. 3j\/V days. 
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lOl To divide the number 247 into three parts, which may be 
to each other as the numbers 3, 5 and 11. 

Two numbers are said to be to each other as 3 to 5, or » 
proportion of 3 to 6, when the first is three-fifths of the second, 
or which is the same thing, when the second is five-thirds of the 
first. 

If then one of the parts, the first for example, were known, we 
should verify it thus. We should find a number, which would 
be five -thirds of the first part; this would be the second* part; 
we should find also a number which would be eleven-thirds of 
the first part; this would be the third part; the sum of these 
parts would then be equal to 247. 

To imitate this process let x = the first part, the second will 

5x 11a: 

then be — and the third -^. We have then for the equation 

of the question 

whence x as 39. 

11. A sum of money is to be divided between two persons, 
A and B, so that as often as A receives 9 pounds, B receives 4. 
Now it happens that A receives 15 pounds more than B. What 
are their respective shares ? Ans. A £27, B £ 12. 

12. A merchant bought a piece of cloth at the rate of 7 crowns 
for 5 yards, which he sold again at the rate of 11 crowns for 7 
yards, and gained 100 crowns by the traffic. How many yards 
were there in the piece ? Ans. 683^ yds. 

13. On an approaching war 594 men are to be raised from 
three towns A, B, C, in proportion to their population. Now 
the population of A is to that of B as 3 to 5 ; whilst the popula- 
tion of B is to that of C as 8 to 7. How many men must each 
town furnish ? Ans. A 144, B 240, C 210. 

14. A gentleman employed two workmen at different times, 

one for 3 shillings, and the other for 5 shillings a day. Now 

2 
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the number of days added together was 40 ; and they each le- 
'ceived the same sum. How many days was each employed ? 

If the number of days one of the workmen was employed, 
the second for example, were known, we should verify it thus, 
we should subtract this number from 40, this would give the 
number of days the first workman was employed ; multiplying 
next the number of days the first workman was employed by 
3, and that of the second by 5, the two products would be 
equaL 

To indicate the same o{||srations let :i; = the number of days 
the second workman was employed, then 40 — x will be the 
number of days the first was employed, and the product of 
40 — a; multiplied by 3 should be equal to xX ^' 

The multiplication of 40 — rr by 3 is indicated by inclosing 
this quantity in a parenthesis and writing the 3 outside, thus, 
3 (40 — x); we have, therefore, for the equation of the ques- 
tion 

3 (40 — a:) = 5a:. 

With respect to the multiplication required in this equation, it 
is evident, since 40 should be diminished by the number of units 
in a:, that 40 multiplied by 3 would be too great for the product 
required, by the number of units in x multiplied by 3 ; to obtain 
the true product therefore from 40 X 3, we must subtract a: X 3 5 
we have then 

120 — 3a: = 5a:, 
from which we obtain x = 15. 

15. Two workmen received the same sum for their labor; 
but if one had received 15s. more, and the other 9s. less, then 
one would have had just three times as much as the other. 
What did they receive ? Ans. 21s. 

16. A has three times as much money as B ; but if A gains 
S50 and B loses $93, then A will have five times as much money 
AS B. How much has each? Ans. A $772^, B S257^. 

17. A and B engaged in trade, A with £240, and B with 
£96. A lost twice as much as B, and upon settling their ac- 
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counts it appeared that A had three times as much remiiining 
as B. How much did each lose? ' Ans. A £96, B £48. 

18. Two merchants engage in trade, each with the same 
sum; A gains $150, B loses $63, when it appears that three 
times A*s money is equal to five times B's. What had each 
at first? Ans. $382^. 

19. A laborer was hired for 48 days ; for each day that he 
wrought he was to receive 24 shillings, but for each day that he 
was idle he was to forfeit 12 shillings. At the end of the time 
he received 504 shillings. How many days did he work and 
how many was he idle ? 

To verify the numbers required in this problem we should 
multiply them, if known, by 24 and 12 respectively ; subtracting 
the last product from the first, the remainder wduld be 504. 
To indicate these operations by the aid of algebraic signs let 
r = the number of days in which the laborer wrought, then 
48 — z will be the number of days, in which he was idle; 24a: 
will be the sum due for the number of days in which he wrought, 
and 576 — \2x will be the sum which he forfeited. 

The subtraction of 576 — 12a; from 24a: is indicated by in- 
closing this quantity in a parenthesis and writing the sign -— 
before it, thus, 24a; — (576 — 12 a:); we have then fpr the 
equation of the question 

24a: — (576 — 12a:) == 504. 

To perform the subtraction required in this equation, it is 
evident, since 576 should be diminished by 12 a; before subtrac- 
tion, if we take 576 from 24 a; we subtract too much by 12 a:; 
12 a; must therefore be added to this result in order to have the 
true remainder ; we have then 

24:r — (576 — 12a:) = 24a: — 576 + 12a;, 
the equation of the problem therefore becomes 

24a: — 576+ 12a; = 504, 
from which we deduce a; = 30. 

20. A father being questioned as to the age of his son replbd, 



X 
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thai if from double his present age, the triple of what it was m 
years ago were subtracted, the remainder would be exactly his 
present age. Eequired his age. Ans. 9 years. 

21. Divide the number 68 into two such parts, that the dif- 
ference between 84 and the greater may equal three times the 
difiference between 40 and the less. 

Ans. The parts will be 26 and 42. 

22. Two men commenced trade ; A had twice as much money 
as B; A gained $50 and B lost $90; then if three times 
B's money be subtracted from A's, four times the remainder 
will be exactly equal to A's money at first? What had each 
at first? Ans. A $426f, B $213f 

23. A person at play won as much as he began with and 
then lost 18 shillings ; after this he lost five-ninths of what re- 
mained, and then counting his money, he found he had 14 shil- 
lings less than at first. What had he at first ? 

Let :rss=the number of shillings he began with, then 2z will 
be the sum he had after winning x, and 2x — 18 the sum re- 
maining after the first loss, four-ninths of which will be the 
sum remaining after the second loss. One-ninth of 2x — 18 

is expressed thus, ^ — , 

g^ 72 

four-ninths, therefore, will be ^ — , 

y 

and we have for the equation of the question 

8a: — 72 ,^ 
X 9— =14; 

fifom which we obtain 9x — 8a: -j- 72 = 126 ; 
whence a; = 54. 

24. Divide the number 96 into two such parts, that four-fihiM 
of the greater, diminished by three-fourths of the less, will be 
equal to 15. Ans. The parts are 56^ and 39)f • 

25. It is required to divide 84 into two such parts, that if 
one-half of the less be subtracted from the greater, and one- 
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eighth of the greater be subtracted from the less, the remainders 
shall 1)0 equal. Aus. The parts are 48 and 36. 

26. A and B began to trade with equal sums of money. In 
the first year A g^ned 40 pounds and B lost 40 ; but in the 
second A lost one-third of what he then had and B gained a sum 
less by 40 pounds than twice the sum A had lost; when it 
appeared that B had twice as much money as A. What money 
did each begin with ? Ans. £32( . 

27. What two numbers are as 3 to 5, to each of which if 4 be 
added the sums will be as 5 to 7 ? 

5x 

Let 2; s= the less number, then -q-=: the greater ; adding 4 to 

each, the first will be rr -^ 4 and the second 

6x . . 5x4-12 

but by the question seven-fifths of the first should now be equal 
to the second, we have therefore 

7{x + ^) _ 5x + 12 
5 —~3 • 

28. Divide the number 49 into two such parts, that the greater 
increased by 6 may be to the less diminished by 11 as 9 to 2. 

Ans. The parts are 30 and 19. 

29. A and B begin trade, A with triple the stock of B. They 
gain each $50, which makes their stocks in the proportion of 7 
to 3. Required their original stocks. 

Ans. A's $300, B's 100. 

30. A, B and C make a joint stock. A puts in $60 less than 
B, and $68 more than C, and the sum of the shares of A and B 
is to the sum of the shares of B and C as 5 to 4. What did 
each put in ? Ans A $140, B $200, and C $72. 

31. A man being at play lost one fourth of his money and then 
won 3 shillings ; after which he lost one third of what he then 
had and won 2 shillings ; lastly he lost one 7th of what he then 
had ; this being done ho had but 12 shillings left. What had he 
at first? Ans. 20s. 
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32. There are three pieces of cloth, whose lengths are in tbe 
proportion of 3, 5 and 7 ; and 6 yxtrds being cut off from each, 
the whole quantity is diminished in the proportion of 20 to 17. 
Required the length of each piece at first. 

Ans. 24, 40 and 56 yds. 

33. Two persons, A and B have both the same annual income. 
A lays by one-fiflh of Im ; but B by spending £80 per annum 
mors than A, at the end of 4 years finds himself £220 in debt. 
What did each receive and expend annually ? 

Ans. Their income is £125. A spends £100, B £180. 

34. A man bought a horse and chaise for $273. Now if 
three fourths the price of the horse be subtracted from the price 
of the chaise, the remainder will be equal to five-elevenths the 
price of the chaise subtracted from four times the price of the 
horse. Required the price of each. 



SECTION III.— ►Algebraic Operations. 

16. A quantity expressed by algebraic signs is called an alge* 
hraic or literal quantity. Thus, a-j-23-[-3a:, a^, a;yxr, are 
algebraic or literal quantities. 

From what has been done, it is easy to see that we shall 
have frequent occasion to perform upon algebraic quantities 
operations analogous to the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic, viz. addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
The operations upon algebraic quantities, difier however firom 
the corresponding ones in arithmetic in this respect, that the 
results at which we arrive in the case of algebraic quantities are 
for the most part only indications of operations to be performed. 
All that we do js to transform the operations originally indicated 
into others, wltiich are more simple, or which become necessary 
in order that the conditions of the question may be fulfilled. 
Thus, in the equation a;-}-2a:-[-6a: = 405, given by the coo- 
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ditions of question first art. 6, we simplify the operanons 
originally indicated by reducing the expressioob x-^2z-^6x 
to one term, 9:r, by an operation analogous to addition in arith- 
metic, though not strictly the same. So likewise in question 
nineteenth, art. 15, though we cannot, strictly speaking, subtract 
576 — 12 z from 24 :r, yet, by an operation analogous to subtrac- 
tion in arithmetic, we indicate upon these quantities operations, 
which produce the same effect, as the subtraction which the 
conditions of the question require. 

17. Algebraic quantities consist'*' g only of one term are called 
moTiomialst as 3 a, — 43, &c. Those which consist* of two 
terras are called binomials^ as a -{- 3* c — d. Those which con- 
sist of three terms are called trinomials^ &c. In general, 
quantities consisting of more than one term are called pcly- 
nomials. Quantities consisting only of one term are also called 
simple qzuzntities, and those consisting of more than one term 
are called covipound qicantities. 

Quantities in algebra, which are composed of the same letters, 
and in which the same letters are .repeated the same number of 
times, are called similar quantities, thus, Sab,7ab are similar 
quantities, so also a a 3, 5aab, 

ADDITION OF ALGEBRAIC QUANTFTIES. 

18. 1. Let it be required to add the monomials a, b, c, and 
d ; the result, it is evident, will bea-|-^'t"^~f"^* 

2. Let the quantities to be added he abfCf ab, d Here we 
have as before ab -\' c -\- ab -\' d ; but the quantities ab, abm 
this result are similar, they may therefore be united in one term, 
thus, 2ab; whence the sum required will be2a3-|"^"l"^* ^^ 
add monomials therefore, Write them orue after the other with 
the sign -f- between them, observing to simplify the result by 
uniting in one, those which are similar, 

3. Let it next be required to add the polynomials a -}- 3 and 
€'\'d'\-e. The sum total of any number of quantities what- 
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erer should be equal, it is evident, to the sum of all the parts of 
which these quantities are separately composed ; we have there- 
fore for the s\im required a-{-b-{-c-\-d'\-e. 

Let the quantities proposed be a -j" ^ ^^^ ^ — ^* ^^ we 
begin by adding c» the result a -j- ^ -|- c will, it is evident, be 
too great by^the quantity <f, since it is not c, which we are to 
add. but c diminished by d ; to obtain the true result, therefore, 
from a-\^b-{-c we must subtract d; whence c — d added to 
a-^- b gives 

a-\- b -{- c — d. 

To add polynomials therefore, Write in order one after the 
other the quantities to be added with their proper signs, it being 
(^served that the terms, which have no signs before them, are 
considered as having the sign -f-. 

19. Let it next be required to add the following quantities. 

9a + 73 — 2c 
2a — 5c 
8* + c. 

By the rule just given the sum required will be 
9a -j- 7^ _ 2c + 2a — 5c + 8^ -f c. 

In this result the similar terms 9 a, 2 a may be united in one, 
11 a; also the terms lb and 8^ give 153. 

The similar quantities — 2 c, — 6 c being both subtractive, 
the effect will be the same, if we unite them in one sum 7 c 
and subtract this sum; and as there would still remain the 
quantity c to be added, instead of first subtracting 7 c and then 
adding 5 to the result, the effect will be the same if we subtract 
only 6 c. 

The sum of the expressions proposed will then be reduced to 
•la + 153 — 6c. 

In order to verify this result, let us put numbers for the letters 
a, b, c, in the proposed* for example, the numbers, 10, 4, * 
respectively, and we have 
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9a + 7b — 2c=ll2 
2a — 5c= 5 
83+ c= 35 



9a'^7b — 2c + 2a — 6c + 8b + c=162 
Making the same substitution in the expression 11a -|- 153 
— dc, we obtain the same result. 

The operation, by which all similar terms are reduced to one, 
whatever sign they may have, is called reduction. To perform 
this operation, Take the sum of similar quaiititieSi which have 
th^ sign -|- and that of those which have the sign — ; subtract 
the less of the two sums from the greater and give to the remmu' 
der the sign of the greater. 

We have then the follovdng general rule for the addition of 
algebraic quantities, viz. Write the quantities .in order one after 
the other ivith their proper signs, observing to simplify the result 
by educing to on£, terms which are similar. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. To add the quantities 
dx-^Sy — 4z 
ez-\-2x — 5y'^2t 
Ss — 4y — 2z +ar 
7a; — 3z + 4y — 6« 



Answer 15 a; — 2y — 3z + 2^ — 3*. 

To verify this answer let the numbers 12, 5, 4, 3, 13, be put fof 
the letters a;, y, z, t, s, respectively. 

2. To add the quantities 

7m~\'Sn — 14;?-}* 1*7^ 

2a'\'9n—Um^2r 

5p — 4m-j-87i 

11 n — 2b — m — r-|-5 

Answer 3l7t — 9m — 9p I-- 18r + 3a — 234-s. 
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3. To add the quantities 

ll^c-j-4arf — 8ac-}-5ci 
8ac-j-73c — 2ad-\-^mn 
2cd — Sab-^5ac-\-'am 
9am — 23c — 2ad'j-6ed 

Answer I6bc-\'6ac'{'l2cd'j- ^mn — 3ab -f- lOaw. 



SUBTRACTION OF JLLGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 

20. 1. To subtract a from b. Here the quantities being dir 
similar, the subtraction can only be expressed by the ^gi — 
thus, b — a. 

2. To subtract 5 a from 7 a. The quantities in this case being 
similar, the subtraction may be performed by means of the coef- 
ficients, and the result, it is evident, will be 2 a. 

3. To subtract 2b -^-^c from d. To subtract one quantity 
from another, we must, it is evident, take from this other the 
sum of all the parts, of which the quantity to be subtracted is 
composed. The result required will therefore be 

d — 2b — ^c. 

4. To subtract a — b from c. If we begin by subtracting a 
from c, it is evident, that we shall take away too much by the 
quantity 3, by which a should be diminished before its subtrac- 
tion ; b should therefore be added to c — a to give the true result ; 
whence a-^b subtracted from c gives 

c — a -j- 3. 

5. To subtract 5c -|-3(f — 43 from 7c — 2d — 5b. The 
result, it is e2isy to see, will be 

7 c — 2d — 5b — 5c — 3d -^U, 
which becomes by reduction 

2c — 5d — b. 
From what has been done the following rule for the subtrac- 
don of algebraic quantities will be readily inferred, viz. Changi 
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tke signs -f* into '-—, and the signs — irUo -}- in the quantities 
to be subtracted, or suppose them to be changed, and then proceed 
as in addition. 

EXAMPLES. 

To subtract from 17a + 2^ — 93 — 4c + 23i 
the quantity 51a — 273 + llc — Ad 

Answer 2m — 34a -f- 18^ — 150 + 27 d. 

2. To subtract from Sac — 8ab -}- ^bc — 4am 
the quantity 8am — 2a3-[-llac — 7cd 

Answer 9bc — 6ac — 6ab — \2am'\-lcd 

3. To subtract from 

15a3c — 13a;y + 21c(f — 41a; — 25 
the quantity 15xy — Aabc-^-l^x — S^cd — 31mc 

Answer 19a*c — 88a:y — 81X'\-lAcd'\-^\mc — 26 



MTTLTIFLICATION OF ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIES. 

21. 1. The product of a quantity a by another quantity b is 
expressed, as we have already seen, thus, a X ^) or in a more 
simple manner, thus, ab. In like manner the product of a& by 
ci is expressed thus, aby,cd, or thus, abed. 

2. The letters a and b are called factors of the product ab 
So also a, b, c and d are the factors of the product abed. . The 
ralue of a product, it is easy to see, does Hot depend at all upon 
the order, in which its factors are arranged ; thus the value of 
the product arising from the multiplication of a by 3 will evidently 
be the same, whether we write ba or ab. 

3. Let it be proposed to multiply Sab hy 5cd; by no." 1 we 
have Sab 5cd, or by no. 2, 3 X 5abcd; but the factors 3 and 5 
in this result may, it is evident, be reduced to one by multiplying 
them together; performing this operation, the product required 
will be 15a 3c ^. In like maimer the product of the quantities 
-a^, 9c(f, 13e/wiUbe 

819abcdef. 
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4. Let it be required to multiply a^hy a. According to no. 
1 we have for the result aaa; but this expression for the product 
required may, it is easy to see, be abridged by writing the letter 
a but once only, and indicating by a figure the number of times 
this letter enters into it as a factor. The figure which indicates 
the number of times a given letter enters as a factor in a product 
V called the exponeitt of that letter. And in order to distinguish 
the exponent of a letter from a coefficient, we place the exponent 
at the right hand of the letter and a little above it, the coefficient 
being always placed before the letter, to which it belongs, and on 
the same line with it. 

According to this method the product a a is expressed by a\ 
aaa hy a^j aaaa by a*, &;c. 

A letter, which is multiplied once by itself, or which has two 
for an exponent, is said to be raised to the second poioer. A 
letter which is multiplied twice successively by itself, or which 
has 3 for an exponent is said to be raised to the third power. 
In general, the power of a letter is designated according to the 
figure, which it has for an exponent, thus a with 7 for an expo- 
nent is called the seventh power of a. 

A letter which has no exponent is considered as having unity 
for its exponent, thus a is the same as a^ 

From what has been said, it will be perceived, that in order to 
raise a letter to a given power ^ it is necessary to multiply it sue 
cessively by itself as many times less one as there are units in tJte 
exponent of this power. 

5, Let it next be required to multiply a' by a*. According 
to no. 1 the product will be expressed by a^ a^. In this pro- 
duct the letter a, it will be observed, occurs three times as a 
factor, and also five times as a factor, whence on the whole it 
is found eight times as a factor. The product a^ a* may there- 
fore according to no. 4 be expressed more concisely, thus, a\ 
In like manner the product of a^ by a* will be a". Whence, in 
general. The product of two powers of the same letter toill have 
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fw an exponent the sum gf the exponents of the mtdtiplier and 
multiplicand. 

6. Let it be proposed next to multiply a^ I? c hy c^ I? <? d. 
According to no. 1 the product will be a" 3* c a* ^ c* df, or by 
no. %(f c^l^V c^ d; but this expression may be reduced by 
the rule just given io cf h^ & d; whence 

From what has been done we have the following rule for 
the multiplication of simple quantities, viz. 1®. Multiply the 
coefficients together ; 2®. vrrite in order in the product thus 
obtained the letters which are found at onjce in both the multiplier 
and mhltiplicandi observing to give to each letter the sum of the 
exponents, with which this letter is affected in the tuH> factors; 
3°. if a letter is found in one of the factors only^ write it in the 
product with the exponent which it has in this factor. 

EXAMPLES. 

To multiply 1. 8a«3c»by labc^. Ans. 56a'A"c»(P. 

2. 2\(fb^cdhySabf?. Ans. l^a^lfcH. 

3. 17 aVchyldf Ans. ll^ab^'cdf 
22. Let us pass to the multiplication of polynomials. 

To indicate that a polynomial a -f- 3, for example, is multi* 
plied by another c-^-d, we draw a vinculum over each and 
connect them by the sign of multiplication, thus, 

or, which is the better method, we inclose each of the quantities 
in a parenthesis and write them in order one after the other, 
either with or without a sign of multiplication, thus, 
(a + ^)X(c + i),or(a + 3)(c + ei). 

1. To multiply a + ^ by c. To form the product required, it 
2S evident, that we must take c times each of the parts a and h 
of which the quantity a -{- 3 is composed 

The product of a -|" ^ 

multiplied by c 

is therefore a c -4- 3 c. 

c* 
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In like maimer 2a -j- ^'c -j- rf» 

multiplied by A 



gives gflA-j-i'cA-j-tfA. 

2. To multiply a — ^ by c. Since a — 3 is smaller than a bj 
the quantity 3, a c the product of a by c, it is evident, will be too 
large for the product required by ^ times c or he; whence to 
obtain the true result, from ac we must subtract he. 

The product of a — h 

multiplied by c 

is therefore ac — he 

In like manner n? -|" ^ — ^^ — ^/ 

multiplied by ah 



gives a'A -|- aAc' — adV — a Ae/. 

From what has been done, it is evident, that. If ttoo terms 
each affected tvith the sign -{- he multiplied together^ the product 
must have the sign -|- / ^^ if one of the terms he affected with 
the sign -{- and the other with the sign — , the product must have 
the sign — • 

3. Let it be proposed next to multiply a — 3 by c — d. In 
this case, it is evident, that, if we take c times a — 3 the result 
^ill be too great by d times a — h; whence, to obtain the true 
product, from c times a — 3, or, ac — he, we must subtract d 
times a — h or ad — hd, 

The product of a — h 

multiplied by c — d 

is therefore ac — he-^ad-^hd. 

From this example it appears that. If ttoo terms he affected 
each with the sign — , the product of these terms should he affected 
with the sign -}-. 

If in the expression of a product there occur similar terms, 
the expression may be abridged by uniting these terms into 
one. 
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Thus 2a^« + a» — I? 

multipKed by e? — a^-j-c" 






giTes a"*« + d* — 2a»3*4-3a^c* — c*. 

To yerify this resiilt let a = 5, 3 = 2, c = 3. 

From what has been done we have the following rule for the 
multiplication of polynomials, viz. 1®. Multiply each term of the 
multiplicand by each term of the multiplier^ observing vnth 
respect to the signs^ that if two terms multiplied together have 
each the same sign, the product must have the sign -{-, biU if they 
have different signs, the product must have the sign — ; 2*. Add 
together the partial products thus obtained, taking care to 
unite in one, terms which are similar, 

23. A polynomial is said to be arranged with reference to 
some letter, when its terms are written in order according to the ^ 
powers of this letter. The polynomial 

aH^-^c^b — ab^+a'l^, 
for example, arranged in descending powers of the letter a stands 
thus, (!^b^'\-a^b'^{fb^ — a 3*; arranged in ascending powers 

of the letter b it stands thus, a'3 + ^*^ "4" ^'^' — ^^*' 

The letter with reference to which the arrangement is made is 
called the principal letter. 

To facilitate the multiplication of polynomials, it is usual, 
1". to arrange the quantities to be multiplied according to the 
powers of the same letter ; 2®. to dispose of the partial pro- 
du<^ in such a manner that those terms, which are similar, 
shaU faU under each other. Let it be proposed, for example, to 
multiply 

The multiplier and multiplicand being both arranged with 
reference to the letter a, the work will be as follows : 
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3a« — 3^a + 4*« 



3fl» + 3^a* + 3*«a*-f3A»(^ 

— 3^fl* — 3^0^ — 33V— 33*a 

43V 4- 43V + 43*a + 43* 

3a'' + 43»a» + 43V + 3*a + 43». 

24. The following examples will serve as an exercise in the 
multiplication of. polynomials. 

To multiply 

1. 5a3_4^3^5^38_3y 

by 4a« — 5a3 + 23* 

Answer 20a»— 41 tf*3 + 50aV — 45a«3» + 25a3* — 63» 

2. fl>4-3e^3 + 3a3« + 3' 
by fl>_3a«3-f 3a3« — 3' 

Answer a* _ 3aV + 3a«3* — 3^ 

3. a^ + a?y + a;«2/» + a;y» + y* 
by X — y 

Answer sf — y^. 

25. A term which contains one literal factor only, is said to 
be of the first degree ; a term which contains two literal factors 
only, is said to be of the second degree, &c. In general, the 
degree of a term is marlced by the number, whic?i expresses the 
sum of the exponents of the letters^ which enter into this term. 
The coefficient is not reckoned in estimating the degree of the 
term. Thus (j?b^c is a term of the 6th degree, and 7 a 3^ is a 
term of the fourth degree. 

A polynomial is said to be homogeneous when all its terms «xe 
of the same degree. Thus, 3a* — 4a 3, 5 a* -f- a3c — 3' are 
Aomogeneous polynomials. 

26. From the rules for multiplication, which have been laid, 
down, it follows, 

1^. If the polynomials proposed for multiplication are each 
homogeneous, the product of these Dolynomials vnU aha he h(h 
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mogenfious^ and the degree of each term of the product wiU he 
equal to the sum of the degrees of any two term^ whatever of the 
multiplier and mvltiplicand. Thus in the first eJLample, art. 24, 
all the terms of the multiplicand being of the third degree and 
those of the multiplier of the second degree, all the terms d* Ihe 
product are of the fifth degree. When therefore the factors of a 
product are homogeneous, we may readily detect by means of 
this remark any error in regard to the exponents, which may 
have occurred in the course of the work. 

2**. In the multiplication of polynominds, if there be no re- 
duction of similar terms, the number of terms in the product wUl 
be equal to the number of terms in the multiplicand multiplied by 
the number of terms in the multiplier. Thus if there be 6 terms 
in the multiplicand and 4 in *the multiplier, there will be 20 in 
the product. 

3^. But if there be a reduction of similar terms, then the 
number of terms in the product may be much less. It should 
be observed, however, that amt>ng the different terms of the 
product there will be two at least, which will not admit of 
reduction with any other, viz. 1*. The term arising from the 
multiplication of the term in the multiplicand affected with the 
highest exponent of one of the letters, by the term in the multiplier 
affected with the highest exponent of the same letter, 2°. The term 
arising from the multiplication of the two terms affected vnth the 
lowest exponent of the same letter. 

The manner in which an algebraic product is formed by means 
of its factors is called the laia of this product. This law, it will 
readily be perceived, remains always the same, whatever may be 
the values attributed to the letters which enter into the factors. 

27. A product being given, we may sometimes by mete ixk* 
spection decompose it into its factors, an operation which is 
frequently useful. 

Let there be the product (^b — n?^. In the formation «f 
this product each term, it is evident, has been multiplied! hf J 

3 
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and also by b, its factors therefore are n^, b and a — &, and it 
may be put under the form t^b (a — b). 

In like manner the product ac-\-ad'\'bC'^bd may be 
put under the form a (c-|*(Q -{-^ (c-}-£f), or which is the 
same thing {a -{- b) {c -j- d). 
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28. 1. The object of division in algebra is the same as that 
of division in arithmetic, viz. to find one of the factors of a given 
product f when the other is known. 

According to this definition the divisor multiplied by the quo- 
tient must produce anew the dividend ; the dividend, therefore, 
must contain all the factors both of the ' divisor and quotient ; 
whence the quotient is obtained by striking out of the dividend 
the factors of the divisor. 

Thus to divide abed by ac^ we strike out of the dividend 
the factors a and c of the divilor and obtain bd for the quo- 
tient. 

2. Let it be required to divide cfb by a" 3. Decomposing ef 
into the two factors ef and a", the dividend may be put under the 
form cfcfb; whence striking out of the dividend the factors 
a" and b of the divisor, the quotient will be a'. 

From this example it appears that in order to find the quotient 
of two powers of the same letter ; From the exponent of the divi" 
dend toe subtract that of the divisor, the remainder will be the. 
expoTient of the quotient, 

3. If it be required to divide 72 a^c by 9^', we find that 72, 
ihe coefficient of the dividend, may be decomposed into the two 
factors 9 and 8 ; b^ may also be decomposed into the two factors 
b^ and ^; the dividend therefore may be put under the form 
9 X 8a^*^c; whence, suppressing 9 and y, the factors of the 
divisor, we have 8ab^c for the quotieijt. 

From what has been said we have the following rule for the 
division of simple quantities, viz. 1*« Divide the coefficient of 
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the dividend by the coefficient of the divisor ; 2?. suppress in the 
dividend the letters^ which are common to it and the divisor^ when 
they have the same exponent^ and when the exponent is not the 
tame, subtract the exponent of the divisor from that of the dinir 
dcTid and the remainder will be the escponent to be affixed to the 
Utter in the quotient; 3®. vrrite in the quotient the letters of the 
dividend, which are not in the divisor, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To divide 48c^i^(?d by 12ab'c. Ans. 4a«3ci. 

. 2. To divide 150a^i»cd« by 30a»3»^. Axis. Sd'b^cd. 

29. From the preceding rule, it is evident, in order that the 
division may be possible, P. that the coefficient of the divisor 
should exactly divide the coefficient of the dividend; 2^. the 
exponent of a letter in the divisor should not exceed the expo- 
nent of the same letter in the dividend ; 3^. that there should be 
no letfer in the divisor, which is not found in the dividend. 

When these conditions do not exist, the division can only 
be indicated by the usual sign. If it be required, for example, 
to divide 12 a^b by dcd, the division, it is easy to see, can- 
not be performed; we therefore express the quotient by writ- 
ing the divisor under the dividend in the form of a fraction, 
120*3 



thus, 



9cd' 



\2cfb 
30. The expression is called an algebraic fraction, 

V ca 

Fractions of this species may be simplified, in the same manner 

as those of arithmetic, by striking out the factors, which are 

common to both terms, or which is the same thing, by dividing 

both terms by the factors, which are common to them. 

Let it be required, for example, to divide AScfVcfi by 

36iifVf?de; from what has been said, the most simple expres- 

A Ji 

sion for the quotient will be ^-r — . 

o uce 

In like manner €?b divided by 6(fb gives ?- for the quo- 
tienU 
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31. It' sometimes ht^pens, that the exponent of a letter is 
dM same both in the divisor and dividend. The rule for ob- 
taining the exponents of the letters of the quotient, art 28, being 
a(^ed to a case of this kind, will give zero for the exponent 

a" 
of the letter in the quotient. Thus, ^ according to this rule 

gives a* for a quotient ; but ^, it is evident, is equal to unity ; 

the expression a** may therefore be considered as equivalent 
to unity. In general, a Utter untk zero for an exponent is to he 
regarded as a symbol equivalent to unity. 

This symbol, it is evident, will produce no effect upon the 
ff»lue of 'the expression, in which it appears as a factor, since it 
signifies nothing but unity. Its only use is to preserve in the 
wafk the trace of a letter, which formed a part of the question 
Itfiqposed, but which would otherwise disappear by the effect of 
division. Thus, if it be required to divide 24 o^^ by 8a'^, the 
quotient from what has been said may be put imder the fonn 
3«^^. The symbol b° indicates that the letter b enters times 
«flf s factor in this result, or in other words that it does not enter 
intQ it as a factor, but at the same time it serves to show that 
Urn letter belonged as a factor to the quantities, from which the 
result 3 a is obtained by division. 

32. We pass next to the division of polynominals. Since the 
divisor multiplied by the quotient should produce anew the divi- 
dend, it is evident, that the dividend must contain all the partial 
jHToducts arising from the multiplication of each term of the 
divisor by each term of the quotient. This being the case, it 
is easy to see, that if we can find any one of these partial 
products in the dividend, and the particular term of the divisor 
upon which it depends is known, by dividing this term in the 
dividend by the known term of the divisor, we shall obtain a 
term of the quotient sought. 

Let it be required to divide 

60<^y— 41d*3 + 20a'+10a3* — 33a*y 



r , 
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It is evident from what has been said, art. 26, that the temi 
9ft being a&cted with the highest exponent of the letter a In 
the dividend, must have been formed without any reductioii 
from the multiplication of 50*, the term affected with the high- 
est exponent of the letter a in the divisor, by the term affected 
with the highest exponent of the same letter in the quotient; 
that is, the term 20 cf of the dividend is the product of 5c^ of the 
divisor by a term of the quotient; whence, dividing 20a? by 5 «^ 
we obtain 4a^ one of the terms of the quotient sought. Multi- 
plying the divisor by 4 a', we produce anq^tv all the terms of the 
dividend, which depend upon 4 a?, viz. 200*5' — 16a*3 -|- 20«?; 
subtracting these from the dividend, the remainder 

30a»tf» — 25a*5+10a5* — 33e^3» 
must contain all the partial products arising from the multipli- 
cation of each one of the remaining terms of the quotient by 
each term of the divisor. 

Regarding this remainder as a new dividend, it is evident, 
from what has been said, that the term — 2dcfb must have 
arisen from the multiplication of 5cP by the term affected with 
the highest exponent of the letter a in the remaining terms of 
the quotient sought; whence, dividing — 25 a* 3 by 5a", we shall 
be sure to obtain a new term of the quotient. 

With regard to the sign, which should be prefixed to this term 
of the quotient, it is evident, that it should be the sign — ; since, 
from the nature of multiplication, the divisor having the sign +, 
the quotient must have the sign — in order that their product 
may produce anew the dividend — 25a* 5. 

Performing the operation therefore, we have — 5 ah fo 
another term of the quotient sought. Multiplying the divisor 
by this term of the quotient, we obtain all the terms of the 
dividend, which depend upon — 5abj viz. 

— 25a'3' + 20a'3' — 25a*3;- 
subtracting these from 30a'3' — 25a*3+ lOa^* — 33<^3', the 
remainder 10a'3'-(- 1^^** — 8a' 5', will contain all the partial 
(nrodn^ts arising from the multiplication of each one of the 

n 
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remaining terms of the quotient sought by each term of the 
divisor; whence, for the same reasons as before, dividing lOifi^ 
by 5 a*, we have 2 3* for a new term of the quotient ; multiplying 
the divisor by this term and subtracting as before, nothing re- 
mains; the division is therefore exact, and we have for the 
quotient sought Atf — 5ab^2l^. 

S3. In the course of reasoning pursued above, we have been 
obliged to seek in each of the partial operations the term in 
the dividend afiected with the highest exponent of one of the 
letters, in order to diinde it by the term of the divisor, afiected 
with the highest exponent of the same letter. We avoid this 
research by arranging the dividend and divisor with reference 
to the same letter; for, By means of this preparation, the first 
term at the left of the dividend and the first term at the left of 
the divisor will, in each of the partial operations, be the two 
terms which must be divided, one by the other, in order to obtain 
a term of the quotient. 

The following is a table of the calculations in the preceding 
example, the dividend and divisor being arranged with refer- 
ence to the letter a, and placed one by the side of the other as 
in arithmetic. 

200* — 41a^3 4-50a»3' — 33a«y+10a3* 5(^ — A(^b-\'5al^ 



— 25r^* + 30 0^^ — 33 a«^»+10a^* 

— 25 a- c/-- 20 0^^ — 25 a«^» 



lOt^b^'-^St^b^+lOab' 
10a»^' — 8a^y+^0g^' 

From what has been done we have the follo^iig rule for the 
division of compound quantities, viz. 

Having arranged the divisor and dividend with reference to 
the powers of the same letter, 1*. Divide the first term of the 
dividend by the first term of the divisor y the result will be the first 
term of the quotient ; 2**. multiply the whole divisor by the term 
of the quotient just found, and subtract the result from the divi' 
dend; 3". divide the first term of the remainder by the first term 
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qf tke dimsoTf the result wiU be the second term of the quotient j 
4*'. multiply the wJuile divisor by the second term of the quotient, 
and subtract the product from the result of the first operation, 
and continue the same cmirse of operations until all the terms of 
the dividend are exhausted. • 

Recollecting, that in multiplication the product of two terms 
affected with the same sign should have the sign -|-, and that 
the product of two terms affected with different signs should 
have the sign — , we infer V. that if the two terms of the divi' 
dend and divisor have each the same sign, the quotient arising 
from their division should have the sign -[- ; but if they are 
affected with cojitrary signs it should have the sign — . This is 
the rule for the signs. 

EXAMPLES. 

To divide 

1. a' + 5a^3 + 7a»3' + 3««^» 
by a'-f33a^ 

by Q? '\'X'\-\. 

3. 72a;* — lS7?y — 10a;Y + 17 xf + 83^ 

by V2a? — 5xy — 2f. 

4 of — x^y^ \^x^f -j- a^sys ^ \2xy^ 

by :i?'\-^:j?y — Zxf. 

34. The dividend and divisor being arranged with reference 
to the powers of the same letter, if the first term of the divi- 
dend is not divisible by the first term of the divisor, we infer 
that the total division is impossible, or in other words, that 
there is no polynominal, which multiplied by the divisor will 
reproduce the dividend ; and, in general, we infer that the divis- 
ion cannot be exactly performed, when the first term of any one 
of the partial dividends is not divisible by the first term of the 
divisor. 

When the division cannot be exactly performed, in order to 
complete the quotient, we write the remainder over the divisor 
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m die form of a finactkm and annex it to tlie qoolieBC lii in 
■ridiinetic* 



To divide 

Answer «■ — 4flr^ + 2*'4-^-r ^ ,. , . .n ' 

36. We may remark in passing, that thei^ is some analogy 
between division in arithmetic and division in algebra with re* 
gard to the manner in which the calculations are disposed and 
performed; there is, however, this essential difference, that in 
arithmetical division the fgures of the quotient are obtained by 
trial; whereas, in algebraic division, we obtain with certainty a 
term of the quotient sought, by dividing the first term of each 
partial dividend by the first term of the divisor. In Algebraic 
division, moreover, we may begin, as it will be easy to see from 
the remarks, art. 26, at the right instead of the left of the divi- 
dend, since, in this case, we shall have merely to operate upon 
the terms affected with the lowest, instead of those affected with 
the highest exponents of the letter, in reference to which the 
arrangement is made ; whereas, in arithmetical division, we 
must always begin at the left. Indeed, such is the indepen- 
dence of the partial operations in algebraic division, that having 
obtained one of the terms of the quotient and subtracted from 
the dividend the product of this term by the divisor, we may in 
the second partial operation divide, one by the other, the two 
terms of the new dividend and the divisor affected with the 
highest exponent of any other letter different from that, with 
reference to which the arrangement is made, and thus obtain a 
new term of the quotient. It is indeed only for the sake of 
convenience, that we always regard the same letter in the course 
of the partial operations necessary to obtain the quotient. 
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3$. In die process of divisicm, the multiplication of the differ* 
ant terms of the quotient by the divisor often produces tennS) 
^^ch are not found in the dividend, and which it is necessary 
to divide by the first term of the divisor. These terms are such, 
as cancel each other in the process of forming the dividend by 
the multiplication of the divisor by the quotient. 

To divide cf — 3' by a — 3, 

• <« « — ^ 

IT 



(f — (fb 



c^^ab-\'b'' 



ffb — aV 



ab^ — b^ 
aV — b^ 

If we now multiply the divisor by the quotient in this exam- 
ple, in order to produce anew the dividend, we shall find, that 
the new terms, which arise in the process of division, are those 
which cancel each other in the result of multiplication. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To divide 6a:* — 96 by 3a: — 6. 

2. To divide a:' -{- y* by a: -f- y. 

3. To divide c^ — ±* by a — x. 

4. Todividea:* — a:*-f-a;' — a:« + 2a: — Ibyar^ + a:— 1. 

37. It sometimes happens, that one or both of the quantities, 
proposed for division, contains several terms affected with the 
same power of the letter, in reference to which the arrangement 
is made. The following examples wiU exhibit the course to be 
pursued in cases of this kind. 

1. To divide 
llfl^^ — l^abc + lOo* — 15a«c -f 2aV + l^bd" — 5bH by 
5a» + 3a3 — 53c. 

The terms 11 a' 3 — 15 a? c may be put under the form 
113 — 15 c) a", or which is tlie more convenient method 



113 
— 15c 



a», 



42 
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a rertical line being employed instead of a parenthesis to u> 

dicate that the quantities 113, — 15 c, placed one under the 

other at the left band, are multiplied each by i^. In like 

manner the terms — IdabC'^Qal^ may be put under the 

form — I9bc a 
+ 3^ 

Arranging the quantities with reference to the letter a, the 

calculations may be performed as -follows. 



10a» + 113 
— 15c 



a«— 19*c 
+ 3^ 

100^+ 63 1 a'— 103c \a 



a_53*c-f 153c* 



5^-f3fl3— 53c 



2a + 3 



3c 



Ist Rem. 

53 

— 15c 

53 

— 15c 



fl? — 93c 
+ 33» 

a» — 93c 

+ 33» 



a_53*c-f 153c* 
a_5yc + 153c« 



2d Rem. 

Dividing first 10 a* by 5fl?, we have 2 a for the quotieni ; 
subtracting the product of the divisor by 2 a from the dividend, 
we obtain the first remainder ; dividing the part affected with cf 
in this remainder by 60^^ we obtain 3 — 3c for the quotient; 
multiplying successively each term in the divisor by 3 — 3 c, we 
exhaust the dividend ; whence the quotient is 

2a-|-3 — 3c. 

In like manner the following examples may be performed. 
2. To divide 



— «• — 3* 
+ 2c« 



a*^h' (^ + 3« 
— c* +23V 
+ 3«c* 



by a' — 3' — c* 



a» — 3* 
— 3V 



Answer — a* — 23' 
+ c« 

3. To divide 

a? — ^yza? — 2y* 
+ 2yz 

Answei v o^-^-y x — y 



y" 
^ 






by 



y 

z 



X — y 

— t 
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38. When the dividend is not divisible by the divisor, we ma}' 
still attempt the division, according to the rules which have been 
given, and continue it at pleasure. 

Thus let it be required to divide a: by a: -f- z. 



X 



Z «" 2* 2* 



2» 

z 

X 



X 
X^X' 



2» 




x- 




3» 


z* 


a?" 


~a? 



z* 



— 3» &C. 

ar 

From the number of terms in the quotient already obtained m 
-he ab9ve example, the learner will readily infer a law, by 
which the quotient may be continued at pleasure without per- 
forming any more operations. 

39. Miscellaneous examples in the division of algebraic quan- 
tities. 

1. To divide 0:*+ 1 by a?+ 1. 

2. To divide 1 — 5a; + lOar' — 10a? ^5z' — aP 
by 1 — 2a: + a:». 

3. To divide a* + a:* by a -f- a:. 

4. To divide a^ — 5a*2-f.lOa32»—10aV+5a2* — 2« 
by<^ — 2az-^2?, 

6. To divide 6a;» — 5a:«^2^-f21a:52^ — 6a:*y* + a;*2^+ 15j^ 
by2x' — 3a;«y» + 52^. 
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6. To divide 1 by 1 — (L 

7. To divide a by « — 2*. 
a To divide l + aaj + 3a:»+c«' + da!* + &C., 

by 1 — X, 

Ans. 1 4- 1 1 a: -j- 1 1 a? See. 

9. To divide a — bz-^caf — da? -}■• Sec., hy l-^-x. 



SECTION rV.— Algebeaic Feactions. 

40. "W^en the division of two algebraic quantities cannot be 
nxactly performed, the quotient, as we have seen, is expressed in 
the form of a fraction, the dividend being taken for the numera- 
tor and the divisor for the denominator. 

A fraction in algebra has the same signification as a fraction 
in arithmetic ; the denominator shows into how many parts unity 
is divided, and the numerator how many of these parts are 

taken. Thus, in the algebraic fraction ^, unity is supposed to be 

divided into b parts, and a number a of these parts is supposed 
to be taken. 

EEDUCTION OF FEACTIONS TO THEIE LOWEST TEEMS. 

41. A fraction is said to be in its lowest terms, when there is 
no quantity, that will divide both of its terms without a remain- 
der. To reduce a fraction therefore to this state, we suppress in 
the numerator and denominator the factors, which are common 
to them. 

The suppression of a factor is the same, it i& evident, as divid- 
ing by the factor, required to be suppressed. 

When the two terms of an algebraic fraction are simple quan- 
tities, it will be easy, from inspection, to determine the &cton 
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common to them ; but if the terms of the fraction are polyndmi* 
als, this will not be so easy, and we must in this case have 
recourse to the method of the greatest common divisor. 

By the greatest common divisor of two algebraic quantities 
we understand the greatest in regard to coefficients and expo^ 
nents, that will exactly divide these quantities. Its* theory rests 
upon the same two principles, as that of the greatest common 
divisor in arithmetic, viz. 

1®. The greatest divisor common to two quantities contain^ as 
factors all the particular divisors common to these quantities and 
does not contain any other factors. 2®. The greatest divisor 
common to two quantities is the same with the greatest divisor 
common to the less of these quantities and the remainder after 
the division of the greater hy the less. 

42. A quantity is said to be prime in respect to another quan- 
tity, when the two have no factor in common. 

From the first of the preceding principles it follows that we 
may multiply, or divide^ either of the two quantities by any 
quantity which is prime to the other, without affecting their 
greatest common divisor ; for we shall not, by these operations, 
either introduce or throw out a factor common to the two 
quantities; the greatest common divisor, therefore, should re- 
main the same. 

This being premised, let it be proposed to find the greatest 
common divisor of the polynomials 

Pursuing the same general course as in arithmetic, we com- 
mence by dividing the ffrst of the proposed polynomials by the 
second ; we thus obtain a -|- 4 & for a quotient, with a remainder 

By the second of the above principles the question is now 
reduced to finding the greatest common divisor to this remainder 
•nd the divisor €?—5ab^U\ But 19a^— 19&' may be 
pot under the form 19^ (a — b)\ and aiiice the factor 193^ of 
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this quantity is prime to c^ — 5a3-j~43', it may, in virtue of tbe 
first of the abore principles, be suppressed; thus the question 
will be still further reduced to finding the grestesl common 
divisor to a — h and if — 5a3 -|" 4^'* 

Dividing the last of these two quantities by the first we obtain 
an exact qut>tient a — 4^; whence a — ^ is their greatest com- 
mon divisor; and by consequence it is the greatest common 
divisor of the polynomials proposed. 

The following is a table of the calculations. 
1st operation a«—a'3 + 3ay—3Z»« Jo'— 5a3 + 4i^ 



i 



fl»_5fla3-|.4gy J a + 4* 

40^3— 20gy+ ley 

19ay_19tf» 
or \^}?(a—h) 

2d operation cf — 5a3-|"^^'|* — ^ 
if— ah W^Yh 

— 4ai4-4*» 

— 4^34,4^ 



2. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

^\2ah^}^ \ Ans. a + 3. 

3. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

:^_2:r/+y« y-r 2f j Ans. :r-y. 

4. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

a?-3a:«y_10a:s^-4-24y») ^ ,3 

5. Let it be proposed, next, to find the greatest common divisor 
of the polynomials 

533_ i83«a 4. lUa«— 6a», and 7*» — 233a + 6a«. 

In this example 5^', the first term of the dividend, is not 

divisible by 73', the first term of the divisor. It will be -observed, 

however, that 7, the coeflicient of the first term of the divisor, 

will ni t divide the remaining terms^of the divisor. We may, 
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therefore, in virtue of the first principle, multiply the dividend 
by 7 without aflfecting the greatest common divisor sought. Per- 
forming this operation, we have for the dividend 

353^ — 126ff»fl + 773a» — 42fl'. 
Dividing next 25 b^ by 7b\ we obtain 53 for a quotient Mul- 
tiplying the whole divisor by 53, and subtracting, we have for a 
remainder — 113*fl-j-473a' — 420*. «f 

The exponent of 3 in this remainder, being equal to the expo- 
nent of the same letter in the divisor, we continue the operation ; 
and in order to render the first term divisible by the first term 
of the divisor, we multiply anew by 7, which gives — 77 3' a 
-|- 329 3 a* — 294 a*. Dividing this by the divisor, the quotient 
is — 11a, which we separate from the other by a comma, to show 
that it has no connection with it, and the remainder is 763 a' 
— 228a^ or 76 a« (3 — 3a). 

Suppressing the factor 76 a?, the question is reduced to finding 
the greatest divisor common to 3 — 3 a and 73' — 233 a -j- 6 a'. 
Dividing, therefore, the last of tliese Quantities by the first, we 
obtain an exact quotient 73 — 2a; whence 3 — 3a is the greatest 
common divisor sought. 

See a table of the calculations. 
1st operation 

353'— 1263'a + 773a' — 42a')73' — 233a + 6a' 
353'— 1153'a + 303a' \qX —11a 

— 113«a + 473a' — 420* 

— 773'a + 3293^* — 294a' 

— 773'a + 2533rf'— 66 a' 



2d operation 



763a' — 228 a' 
or 760* (3 — 3a) 



73^ — 233a-f 6^^) 3 — 3a 
7^ -21 3a \rr=2Z 



~2Ja + 6a' 

— 23a-f 6<a^ 
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6. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

(^—lOaH' + Sb^ ) A oi 

5(^—16ab + Sb'\ ^^- « — 3*- 

7. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

^^-5xy^/ M Ans. :r-y. 

The suppression of a factor common to all the terms in the 
first remainder in the preceding examples, serves not only tu 
simplify the calculations, hut is also indispensable. Looking at 
the first example, it is evident that unless the factor lO^in 
the first remainder he suppressed, we must multiply all the 
terms of the new dividend hy 193', in order to render the first 
term divisible by the first term of the divisor ; we should thus 
introduce into the dividend a factor, which is also contained in 
the divisor, and by consequence we should introduce into the 
greatest common divisor sought, a factor, which does not belong 
to it. 

8. Let it be proposed next to find the greatest common divisor 
of the polynomials 

15a»+10a^3-|-4a'3» + 6a«3» — 3a3* 
l2aH^ + 2SaH^^ieab*—10b'. 
Before proceeding to the division of the proposed pol3rnomial8, 
we observe that the first contains the letter a as a factor common 
to all its terms ; and since this letter does not enter as a factor 
into the second polynomial, we may suppress it, as forming no 
part of tlie greatest common divisor sought. 

For a similar reason, the factor 2 b* may be suppressed in the 
second polynomial. Thus the question is reduced to ilnding the 
greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

15a* + lOa^i + 4a«3»-f 6 a3» — 33* 
Qa'+l9aH-['8alf' — 5b\ 
Pursuing with these polynomials the same course as in the 
preceding examples, we should multiply the dividend by 6; 
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the coefficient of the first term of the divisor. But since 15 and 
6 have a common factor 3, it will he sufficient to multiply hy 2 
the other factor of 6, which does not enter into 15 ; muhiplying 
therefore hy 2 and continuing the operations as ahove, we obtain 
for the greatest common divisor, 3a' -|- 2fl3 — V. 

9. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

2a;* — 5ar + 6:£« — 42:4-1) . « , 

6:,B_5^:f 3^_1 ^ j Ans. 2a:-l. 

10. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

4a;* + 5a«ar» + 21a«a: { -^^^- ^ar + da. 

From what has been done, we have the following rule, by 
which to find 'the greatest common divisor of two polynomials, 
viz. The polynomials proposed being arranged with reference 
to the same letter, 1®. We suppress in each the monomial factors 
which are not found in the other ; 2®. we divide one of the poly- 
nomials by the other ^ and if the division camwt be exactly 
performed, we divide the first divisor bp the remainder, and so 
on, observing to prepare each dividend when necessary in such a 
manner, as to render the first term divisible by the first term of 
the divisor, and to suppress in each remainder the monomial fac- 
tors, which are not contained hi the preceding divisor ; and that 
remainder, which will exactly divide the preceding, will be the 
greatest common divisor sought, 

43. The research for the greatest common divisor of two 
polynomials admits, in certain cases, of simplifications which we 
shall now explain. 

1. Let it be proposed to find the greatest common divisor of 
the polynomials 

5a" +100^ a; -f5aV 
a*a;4-2aV4-2aV + aa;*. 

The letter a, h wiW be- perceived, enters as a factor into each 
of the terms of the polynomials proposed. This letter will, 
therefore, b^ a factor of the greatest common divisor sought 

4 
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Suppressing a in the proposed, and applying the rule to the poly« 
nomials which result, we ohtain a -f- a; for their greatest commoii 
divisor. The greatest common divisor sought will, therefore, be 
a{a^ x), or a* -|- ax. 

2. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

3. To find the greatest common divisor of the polynomials 

S^b — 5a'b'^2ab' \ /^^- ab{a — h). 

4. Let it be required next to find the greatest common divisor 
of the polynomials 



— c« 

b 

— c 






a' + b^ 
— be 






The proposed, it will readily be perceived, have a simple factor 
tP common to both ; recollecting that this will be a factor of the 
greatest conmion divisor sought, we suppress it, and the polyno- 
mials, which result, will be 



b^ 

— <^ 



a^A^b^ fl»4.iV,and3 a» + 3» 
— be" 



a-\-b\ 
— b'c 



_^c* — c —be 

We may now commence the division of one of these polyno- 
mials by the other according to the rule, in order to determine 
their greatest common divisor. Before proceeding to this, how- 
ever, let us see if there be not a polynomial divisor common to 
the coefficients of the letter a, with reference to which the 
arrangement is made. 

Comparing for this purpose the two coefficients of the lowest 
degree b^ — c* and b — c, we find that b — c will divide both 
without a remainder. We inquire next if 3 — c will divide the 
remaining coefficients of a. This is the case ) b — c, therefore, 
is a divisor common to all the coefficients of the two last polyno- 
mials. Recollecting that b — c will also be a &ctor of the 
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Si 



greatest common divisor sought, we suppress 3-— c, and tht 
polynomiab, which resuh, will be 

Applying the rule to these, the first, it will be perceived, 
contains a factor ^ -f- c, which is not contained in the second. 
Suppressing this, it remains to find the greatest common divisor 
of the polynomials 

These, it will- be found, have no common divisor. The greatest 
common divisor of the proposed will, therefore, be 

c^{b — c), or 0*3 — fl'c. 

7. To find the greatest common divisor of the poljrnomials 



X 

— 1 

a? 

— 1 



y* — 3a; 
+ 3 

»* — 3a* 
+ 3 



+ 3a; 

— 2 

X 

— 2 






y' — j* 



An«. y{y—l) {x—l). 

8. Let it be proposed next to find the greatest common divisor 
of the polynomials 



y'|a:*4-3y' Y^-^-bci^ 



— yz' 






-fey' 

-by^ 

— cyr 

x^^bt^z 
•^di/^z 

— bys^ 

— dy:^ 



— bcy:^ 



x-\-hd^z 
— bdyT? 



The simple quantity xy, it will be perceived, will exactly 
divide each of the terms of the first of the proposed poljrnomials, 
and yz those of the second. The factor y common to these 
quantities will be, it is evident, a factor of the greatest common 
divisor sought. Setting apart the y therefore as such, and 
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dividing the first poljrnomial by xy and the second by yz, tfaa 
polynomiab, which result, will be 



—bz" 
— cz» 



— bcz* 



x-i-bdy 
— bdz 



y I af + by 

— bz 
— dz 

The coefficients of the first of these are divisible each by 

y* — 2* and those of the second by y — z; but y — z, being 

a factor common to y* — 2* and y — z, wiU also, it is evident, 

be a factor of the greatest common divisor sought; setting it 

apart, therefore, as such, and dividing the first polynomial by 

y* — 2* and the second by y — 2, the polynomials, which result, 

will be 

a:* 4- 3 I af-^-bcx, and 2;'-|-3 I X'^bd 
+ c| +d\ 

Applying the rule to these last, we obtain x-^-b for their 
greatest common divisor. The greatest common divisor of the 
proposed will, therefore, be y (y — 2) (a; -f- i). 

From what has been done, the following method for finding 
the greatest common divisor of two polynomials will be readily 
inferred, viz. 

1®. Suppress in the polynomials proposed the greatest simple 
divisors, which they respectively contain, observing to set aside as 
a factor of the greatest common divisor sought, the greatest 
factor, which these divisors have in common. 2^. Suppress in 
the polynomials, which result, the greatest polynomial divisor, 
independent of the principal letter, and set aside as a factor of 
the greatest common divisor sought the greatest factor which 
these divisors have in common. 3^. Find the greatest common 
divisor of the polynomials which result, this will be the remain* 
ing factor of the greatest common divisor sought, and the product 
of the several factors, thus obtained, will be the greatest common 
divisor sought. 
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44. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms, we divide the two 
terms of the fraction by their greatest common divisor. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce -j: =5-^ to its lowest terms. Ans. — ^ — . 

^4 j^ 

2. Reduce -3—1 — = 3 5 to its lowest terms. 

Ans. — \ — . 

3. Keduce ^ rz to its most simple form. 

6ax — 8a *^ 

2a? + 3a: 
Ans. ^ . 

4. Reduce 4 ^ « 1 go — 7" to *^ ^^ lowest terms. 

Ans. — "^ 



a^—x+V 

45. Algebraic fractions being of the same nature as fractions 
In arithmetic, the rules for the fundamental operations are the 
same. We shall merely subjoin these rules, with some exam- 
ples under each, the results being reduced to their, lowest terms. 

MULTIPLICATION OF ALGEBRAIC FRACTIONS. 

Rule. — Multiply the numerators together for a new numerator, ^ 
and the denominators for a new denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply ^ by ^^ Ans. ^. 

2. Multiply '^^±1 by -^-^ Ans. ^*>. 

^^ cd — d^ ^ a-^-b c — d 

3. Multiply ^+f| by ^4, Ans. t±^I±£t, 

^^ a' — ar ^ (a — xy (a — xy 

X ~T~ 1 X ■^~" 1 

4 Multiply 3a:, J^ ■ and — j-^ together. 

4>a a-f- 

22^ — Sx 



E 



# 
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6. Multiply -^, ^^=^ and a+ ^ together. 



Ab.. i^-i). 
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RuLE.'^Invert the dwisoft and then proceed as m mmUipUca^ 
tton» 



1. Divide ' by - l * . Ans, -3 5. 

/ X — y ' a — b tc — rf 

2. Divide , '^ , by . Ans. , , '^ , — =. 

AT — :r •' a — a: a^-f-ax-}"^ 

3. Divide -5 — jr^ — r— ^ by — ' , , Ans. ' . 

or — 23x+" iP — o X 

4. To divide 12 by (ii^ — a. Ans. ^ , ^^^, , . 

X <r-j-aa;-j-ar 

ADDITION OF ALGEBRAIC FRACTIONS. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions to a common denominator; then 
add the numerators together, and place their sum over the common 
denominator. 

examples. 

1. Add together ^^TJ? and ^ ~ ^ . Ans. , ' / . 

X — y a; + y ar — y" 

2. Add together ^+1^ and ^:=i^. Ans. 2(^+^y+»^. 

x-j-y X — y x + y. 

3. Add together 7, — -= — , and =— -= • 

ca oca 

acd — 4^ + 1^ 

Ans. r— ; — «— . 

, bed 

4. Add together - — r-jrj, — - — r— rrs, and 



(a + bf (a + bf """ a + 3* 
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5. Add together ; jj-rj, - — . , / jr--, and , — 

(a — 2xy (a + x) (a~2z) a-^x 

. 20ax — 223? 

Ans. 



(a + x) (a — 2xf 

SUBTRACTION OF ALOEBRAIC QUAITTITIES. 

Rule. — Reduce the fractions to a common denominator ; tlien 
place the difference of their numerators over the denominator, and 
it win he the difference required. 

EXAMPLES. 

52: — 3 ^ 3a: + 2 ^ 2:j^ — 1^x-X^\ 

1. From — J— r- subtract ^^-• Ans. 5 t-^ — . 

x-\- 1 X — 1 ar — 1 

2. From subtract — i — . Ans. 00 . 

X — y x-j-y ar — if 



^ __ az . a-^'Z . ^az 

3. From -3 5 subtract — ; — . Ans. — ■ ■ « 

a — TT ' a-^z ar" 

A r^ 22/' — 2y+l , , y — \ . 

4. From -^ — i — ^— ^ — subtract . Ans. 

ir—v y 



c^ — z" 

y 



SECTION V. — Equations of the First Degree. 

46. The rules obtained in the preceding sections, are suf- 
ficient for the solution of all equations of the first degree, 
however complicated. We place below a few examples, in- 
volving operations a little more complicated than those, which 
have been previously introduced. 

, ^. 7a: — 8 , 15a;-f 8 ^ 31 — a: , ^ , ,, 

1. Given — rrj 1 j^ — =»3a: 5 — , to find the 

value of X. Ans. a; = 9. 

^ ^. 2a:+l 402 — 3a: ^ 471 — 6a: ^ . . 

2. Given -^ 12— = ^ 2"' ^^ ^^ 

*iie vahie of x, Ans. x ^ 7k, 
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3. Given — ^ — = -^ -r + -r, to find the value of x 

36 ox — 4 * 4 

Ans. X9]R%. 

. ^. lOz+17 12a: + 2 gx — 4 , ' , ,, 

4. Given —^-^^— = —^, to find the 

value of X. Ans. zsb4. 

. _. 18a;— 19 , ll.c + 21 9z-fl6 , ^ , ,, 
6. Given _^_+-^_: X_. to find the 

value of X. Ans. a; ss 7. 



PROBLEMS AND EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH TWO 

UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

47. Most of the questions we have hitherto considered, in- 
volve more than one unknown quantity. We have been able 
to solve them, however, by representing one of the unknown 
quantities only by a letter, since, by means of this, it has been 
easy, from the conditions of the question, to express the other 
unknown quantity. In many questions the solution becomes 
more simple by representing more than one of the unknown 
quantities by a letter, and in complicated questions, it is fre- 
quently necessary to do this. 

The question, art. 1. viz. To divide the number 66 into ttvo 
suck parts that the greater may exceed the less by 12, presents 
itself naturally with two unknown quantities. Thus, denoting 
the less part by x and the greater by y, we have by the con- 
ditions of the question 

y — x=\2. 

Deducing the value of y from the second equation, we have 
y = a; -j- 12 ; substituting for y in the first equation its value 
X -J- 12, we have a: -f- a: -J- 12 = 56, an equation, which con- 
tains only one unknown quantity, and from which we obtain 

Xmm22. 
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2. A person has two horses and a saddle, which of itself is 
worth $10. If the saddle he put upon the first horse, his value 
will be twice the second; but if the saddle be put upon the 
second, his value will be three times the first. What is the 
value of each ? 

Let a; = the value of the first horse, and y that of the second, 
we have by the question 

a:+10 = 2y 
y4-10 = 3a;. 

Deducing the value of y from the second of these equations, 
and substituting it for y in the first, we have 

a:+10 = 6a; — 20; 
whence x=iQ, 

Substituting next for x its value 6 in the second equation, 
we have y -f- 10 = 18 ; 

whence y = 8. 

The process by which one of the unknown quantities in an 
equation is made to disappear, is called elimiruztion. The 
method of eliminating one of the unknown quantities, pursued 
above, is called elimination by substitution. 

48. Since the two members of an equation are equal quanti- 
ties, it is evident, 1®. that we may add two equations^ member to 
member y vnthout destroying the equality ; 2®. we may subtract 
the members of one equation from those of another without destroy^ 
ing the equality. 

Taking advantage of this remark, we may frequently elimi- 
nate one of the unknown quantities in a more simple manner, 
than by the process of substitution. 

Let there be proposed, for example, the equations 

5a: + 7y = 43 
lla; + 9y:^69. 

If either of the unknown quantities in these equations were 
afiected with the same coefficient, we might, it is evidenti 
eliminate this unknown quantity by a simple subtraction. But 
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if the first equation be multiplied by 9, the coefficient of jf in 
the second, and the second by 7, the coefficient of y in vhe 
first, we shall -obtain two new equations, which may be sub- 
stituted for the proposed, and in which the coefficient of y will 
be equal, viz. 

45a:-f 63y = 387 
77a: + 63y = 483. 
Subtracting then the first of these equations from the second 
we have 32 a: = 96, from which we obtain 2: = 3. Substi- 
tuting this value of a; in either of the proposed we obtain the 
value of y. 

In like manner, if we wish first to eliminate a;, we multiply 
the first of the proposed equations by 11, the coefficient of x 
in the second, and the second by 5, the coefficient of x in the 
first; we thus obtain two new equations, which maybe substi* 
tuted for the proposed, and in which the coefficients of x wil . 
be equal, viz. 

55 a: + 77y = 473 
55a: + 45y = 345. 
Subtracting therefore the second of these equations from tht 
first, we have 32 y = 128 ; whence y = 4. 
Let us take as a second example the equations 

8a: — 21y = 33 
6a: + 35y=177. 
The coefficients of x in these equations have, it will be per- 
ceived, a common factor 2. It will be sufficient therefore, in 
order to render these coefficients equal, to multiply the first 
equation by 3 and the second by 4. Performing the operations 
we have 

24a: — 63y = 99 
24a:+140y = 708; 
whence, subtracting the first of these equations frcm the second 

we obtain 

* 203y = 609; 

therefore y =s 3. 
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In like manner, since the coefficients of y contain the common 
factor 7, in order to render the coefficients of y equal we multi- 
ply the first of the proposed equations hy 5 and the second hy 3| 
which gives two new equations, 

40 a: — 105y==165 
18a:+105y = 531; 

whence by addition we obtain 

5Sa: = 696; 
therefore x = 12. 

49. The method of elimination, which we have now ex- 
plained, is called elimination hy addition and subtraction, since, 
the equations being properly prepared, we cause one of the 
unknown quantities to disappear by addition or subtraction. 

In the use of this method, it is important to ascertain whether 
the coefficients have common factors, since, if this be the case, 
by omitting the common factors in the multiplications required, 
the calculations to be performed become more simple. The 
equations, moreover, should be reduced to the form of the pre- 
ceding examples, — that is, they should be freed from denomi- 
nators, the unknown quantities collected each into one term on 
one side of the sign of equality, and the known quantities col- 
lected in one term on the other. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

4a: — 3y=l 
3a: + 4y=b57. 

2. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

4a: — 9y = 61 
8a: + 13y = 191. 

3. To find the values of x and y in the equation; 

8y — 3a: = 29 
6y — 4a:=20. 
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4 To find the values of x and jf in the equations 

Ans. a;=il2, yssl6. 

5. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

^ + 8y=31 

?^ii + 10a:=192. 
4 * 

Ans. a; = 19, ^ ss= 3. 

6. To find the values of x and ^ in the equations 

Ans. a; = 7, y = 5. 

7. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

-g _. = 3y-5 

— g— + — ^— =18-5x. 

Ans. 2 = 3, y=s2 

8. To' find the values of x and y in the equations 

3y+if_7 9y + 33 

_ 6a: — 4tf 11« — 19 

Ans. X = 6, y ass 5 

50. We pass next to the solution of some questions producing 
equations involving two unknown quantities. 

1. A nuraher consisting of two figures when divided by .4, 
^ves a cer ain quotient, and a remainder of 3; when divided 
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by 9 gives another quotient and a remainder of 8. The value 
of the figure on the left hand is equal to the quotient ohtained, 
when the number was divided by 9, and the other figure is equal 
to -^ of the quotient obtained, when the number was divided 
by 4. Required the number. 

^ Let X = the figure in the place of tens, y that iii the plac6 
of units; then 10a:-j-y = the number, and we have by the 
question 

\Ox + y , 8 .lOx + y 3 , _ 

Deducing the values of x and y from these equations, we 
obtain a; = 7, j^ = 1. The number required is therefore 71. 

2. A purse holds 19 crowns and 6 guineas. Now 4 crowns 
and 5 guineas fill ^ of it. How many will it hold of each ? 

Let X =. the number of crowns and ^ sb the number of 

guineas, then -=sthe space occupied by a crown, and - = 

X y 

the space occupied by a guinea, we have therefore by the ques- 
tion 

19 . 6 , j4 , 5 17 

^--==1, and--(-- = ^ij. 

X * y X ' y 63 

Multiplying the first equation by 5 and the second by 6, subtract- 
ing the second from the first and reducing, we obtain a; = 21, 
whence y = 63. 

3. What fraction is that, whose numerator being doubled, and 
denominator increased by 7, the value becomes f ; but the de- 
nominator being doubled, and the numerator increased by 2, the 
value becomes f? Ans. f. 

4. A owes $1200, B $2500; but neither has enough to pay 
his debts. Lend me, said A to B, the eighth part of your 
fortune, and I shall be enabled to pay my debts. B answered, 
I can discharge my debts, if you will lend me the 9th part of 
yours. What was the fortune of each ? 

Ans. A's $900, B's $2400. 
p 
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6. A farmer with 2S bushels of barley at 2s, 4d, per boahd 
would mix rye at 3 shillings per bushel, and wheat at 4 shiDingB 
per bushel, so that the whole mixture may consist of 100 bushels, 
and be worth 3i. 4d, per bushel. How many bushels of rye, and 
how many of wheat must he mix with the barley ? 

Ans. 20 bushels of rye and 62 bushek of wheat. 

6. A and B speculate with different sums; A gains 8150, 
B loses S50, and now A's stock is to B's as 3 to 2. But if A 
had lost $50 and B gained SlOO, then A's stock would have 
been to B's as 5 to 9. What was the stock of each ? 

Ans. A's 8300 and B's 8350. 

7. A rectan^lar bowling green having been measured, it 
was observed, that if it were 5 feet broader, and 4 feet longer, it 
would contain 116 feet more ; but if it were 4 feet broader, and 
5 feet longer, it would contain 113 feet more. Required the 
length and breadth. 

Let a;^the length, ^ = the breadth, then xysarihe content, 

« 

and by the first condition (x + 4) (y -}- 5) = a:y -{- 116, &c 

Ans. The length was 12 and the breadth 9 feet 

S. There is a number consisting of two figures, the figure in 
the place of units being the greater ; if the number be divided by 
the sum of its figures, the quotient is 4; but if the figures be 
inverted, and the number which results be divided by a number 
greater by 2 than the difference of the figures, the quotient 
becomes 14. Required the number. Ans. 48. 

9. A person has two horses and two saddles, one of which 
cost $50, the other $2. If he places the best upon the first 
horse, and the worst upon the second, then the latter is worth 
$8 less than the other; but if he puts the worst saddle upon 
the first, and the best upon the second horse, then the latter is 
worth 3} times as much as the former. What is the value of 
each horse? Ans. The first $30, the second 870. 

10. A cistern containing 210 buckets, may be filled by 2 
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pipes. By an experiment, in which the first was open 4 and 
the second 5 hours, dO buckets of water were obtained. By 
another experiment, when the first was open 7, and the other 3^ 
hours, 126 buckets were obtained. How many buckets does 
each pipe discharge in an hour ? 

Ans. The first 15, and the second 6 buckets. 

11. A person having laid out a rectangular bowling green, 
observed that if each side had been 4 yards longer, the adjacent 
sides would have been in the proportion of 5 to 4, but if each 
had been 4 yards shorter, the proportion would have been 4 to 3. 
What are the lengths of the sides ? Ans. 36 and 28 yds. 

12. A vintner has two casks of wine, from the greater of 
which he draws 15 gallons, and from the less 11 ; and finds the 
quantities remaining in the proportion of 8 to 3. After the casks 
become half empty, he puts 10 gallons of water into each, and 
finds that the quantities of liquor now in them are as 9 to 5. 
How many gallons will ea^h hold ? 

Ans. The larger 79 and the smaller 35 gallons. 

13. Two persons, A and B, can perform a piece of work in 
16 days. They work together for 4 days, when A being called 
off, B is left to finish it, which he does in 36 days more. In 
what time would each do it separately ? 

Ans. A in 24 and B in 48 days. 

14. A work is to be printed, so that each page may contain 
a certain member of lines, and each line a certain number of 
letters. If we wished each page to contain 3 lines more, and 
each line 4 letters more, then there would be 224 letters more in 
each page ; but if we wished to have 2 lines less in a page, and 
3 letters less in each line, then each page would contain 145 
letters less. How many lines are there in each page ? and how 
many letters in each line ? 

Ans. There are 29 lines in a page and 32 letters in a Ime. 

15. There is a number consisting of two digits, which is 
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equal to four times the sum of those digits ; and if 18 be addei 
to it, the digits will be inverted. What is the number? 

Ans. 2L 

16. To find a fraction such, that if 3 be subtracted from the 
numerator and denominator, it is changed into ^, but if 5 be 
added to the numerator and denominator it becomes }. What 
is the fraction? Ana. -f^, 

17. There is a cistern, into which water is admitted by three 
cocks, two of which arc of exactly the same dimensions. When 
they are all open, five-twelfths of the cistern is filled in four 
hours ; and if one of the equal cocks be stopped, seven-ninths 
of the cistern is filled in ten and two-thirds hours. In how 
many hours would each cock fill the cistern? 

Ans. Each of the equal ones in 32 
hours and the other in 24. 

18. A person owes a certain sum to two creditors. At one 
time he pays them $53, giving to %ne four-elevenths of the 
sum due to him, and to the other $3 more than one-sixth of 
his debt to him. At a second time he pays them 842, giving 
to the first three-sevenths of what remains due to him, and to 
the other one-third of what is due to him. What were the 
debts? Ans. 8121 and 836. 

PROBLEMS AND EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH THREE 

OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

51. Let now the following question be proposed, viz. 

There are three persons. A, B, and G, whose ages are as 
follows ; If from 4 times A*s age added to 5 times B's age, we 
subtract three times C*s age, the remainder will bis 70 ; if from 3 
times A's age we subtract 4 times B*s age, and to the remainder 
add twice C's age, the sura will be 25 ; and if twice A's age, 3 
times B's, and 5 times C's age be added together, the sum will 
be 240 What is the age of each ? 
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This question presents itself naturally with three unknown 
quantities. Thus denoting A's age by x, B's age by y, and C's 
by z, we have by the question 

Ax + 5y — Sz = 70 
3a: — 4y + 2z = 25 
2a: 4-3y 4-5^ = 240. 

Multiplying the first equation by 2, and the second by 3, and 
adding the results, we obtain 

17a:— 2y = 215. 

Again, multiplying the second equation by 5, and the third by 
2, and subtracting, we obtain, 

— lla: + 26y = 355. 

We have now two equations with two unknown quantities only. 
Deducing next the values of x and y from these, in the same 
manner as in the preceding equations with two unknown quanti- 
ties, we have a: = 15, y = 20 ; substituting these values in the 
first of the proposed equations, we obtain z == 30. 

52. In the same manner, if there be four equations, with four 
unknown quantities, we combine the equations two by two, until 
one of the unknown quantities is eliminated from the whole; 
we then have three equations with three unknown quantities. 
Combining next these three, two. by two, until one of the un^ 
known quantities is eliminated, we obtain two equations with 
two unknown quantities, and so on. The process is altogether 
similar for five or more equations with the same number of 
unknown quantities. 

EXAMPLES. 

1, To find the values of a;, y, and z in the equations 

5x — 6y-|r-4z=. 15 
7a: + 4y — 3z=19 
2a:4- y + 6z = 46. 

Ana. a:n=3, y:=:4, zssd. 
5 
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3. To find the valaes of x, y^ and z in the equatumt 

2a4-4y — 3z = 22 
Ax — 2y + 5z=MlS 
6a: + 7y— zs63. 

Ans. 2 = 3, yss7, Zaslt 

3. To find the values of z, y and z in the equations 

3a:^5y^7^— 179 

Sz + Sy — 2z= 64 
5x — y-}-3^= 75. 

Ans. 2 = 8, y = 10, z s 15. 

4. To find the values of x^ y and z in the equations 

3a:4-2y— 4z= 8 
5a:— 3y + 3z=33 
7x'\' y-|-5z=65. 

Ans. x=6, y:^3, 2:=s4. 

5. To find the values of c, y, z, and u in the equations 

x-f- y4" ^ — w=5 

2a;4-3y — 2z+ w=2 
5a;— 2y+ z — 2w=9 
3a:4- y — 2z+ .m = 2. 

Ans. a:=2, y=l, z = 3, tt=l. 

53. It sometimes happens, that all the unknown quantities t *e 
not found in each of the equations. In this case, the elimination 
may, with a little attention, be very readily performed. 

1. Let there be proposed, for example, the four following 
equations, with four unknown quantities, viz. 

2:c_3y + 2z=13 
4m— 2a:=30 
4y + 2z=14 
5y+3usa^32. 

With a little examination we see, that the elimination of z 
from the first and third equations will give an equation in x and 
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y, and that the elimination of u from the second and fourth equa- 
tions will also give an equation in x and y. From these last the 
values of x and y may be readily found. Performing the neces- 
sary operations we obtain x = 3,ysssl. Substituting next for 
X its value in the second equation, we have t£ = 9,.and substi- 
tuting for y its value in the third, we have z = 5, 

2. To find the values of x, y, z and tt in the following equa 
tions. 

Sx— y + 2z = 7 
5x"\'2y — u=5 
2a:— 3y+2z=:2 

7y— 3w=2. 

Ans. x= 1, ys=2, z=3, tt==:4. 

3. To find the values of the unknown quantities in the follom- 
ing equations 

Sx— y — 3z=8 

3y— 2z+ ^=0 

x^2y— z=3 

6y — U'\-5t=:5 

Ans. a;=3, ^ss 1, zs=2, tt=5, tsssl. 

54. We pass next to some questions producing three equations 
with three unknown quantities. 

1. Three laborers are employed in a certain work. A and B 
together can pefform it in 8 days, A and G together in 9 days, 
and B and G together in 10 days. In how many days can each 
alone perform the same work ? 

Let a:, y and z represent the nimiber of days respectively, 
then, in one day A will do one-arth part of it, B one-^ part, 
and G one-zth part of it, and we shall have for the equations of 
the question, 

?+!=1.2 + ?=l. and 15 + 10.1. 
X * y X * z y * z 
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Dividing the first of these equations by 8, the socood ty 9 
and the third by 10, we have 

1 1_1 1 , 1_1 1,1 J_. 
x'^y~& x'^z~9' y^'z^lO' 

fubtracting the second equation from the first, and adding the 
third to the remainder, and reducing, we obtain y ss 17}f ; and 
in like manner we find x = 14|^|, z = 2d^y. 

2. It is required to find three numbers, such, that one-half of 
the first, one-third of the second, and one-fourth of the third shall 
together make 46 ; one-third of the first, one-fourth of the second 
and one-fifth of the third shall together make 35 ; and one-fourtli 
$t the first, one-fifth of the second and one-sixth of the third, 
•hall together make 28^. 

Ans. 12, 60, and 80. 

3. Three brothers purchased an estate for $15,000, and the 
first wanted, in order to complete his part of the payment, half 
of the property of the second ; the second would have paid his " 
share with the help of a third of what the first owned ; and the 
third required, to make the same payment, in addition to what 
he had, a fourth part of what the first possessed ; what was the 
amount of each one's property ? 

Ans. Sd,000, $4,000, and $4,250, respectively. 

4. Three persons, A, B, and C, compare their fortunes. A 
says to B, give me $700 of your money, and I shall have twice 
as much as you retain ; B says to C, give me $1400, and I shall 
have thrice as much as you have remaining ; C says to A, give 
me $420, and then I shall have 5 times as much as you retain 
How much has each ? 

Ans. A $980, B $1540, G $2380. 

5. Three men. A, B, G, driving their sheep to market, says A 
to B and C, if each of you will give me 5 of your sheep, I shall 
hare just half as many as both of you will have left. Says B 
to A and C, if each of you will give me 5 of yours I shall have 
\U8t as many as both of you will have left. Says C to A and 
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B, if each of you will give me 6 of yours I shall have just twice 
as many as both of you will have left. How many had each ? 

Ans. 10, 20, and 30 respectively. 

6. A cistern is furnished with three pipes, A, B and C. By 
the pipes A and B it can be filled in 12 minutes, by the pipes B 
and C in 20 minutes, and by A and C in 15 minutes. In what 
time will each fill the cistern alone, and in what time will it be 
filled if all three are open together ? 

Ans. A will fill it in 20, B in 30, and C in 60 minutes, 
and the three together in 10 minutes. 

7. It is required to divide the number 72 into four such parts, 
that if the first part be increased by 5, the second part diminisherd 
by. 5, the third part multiplied by 5, and the fourth part divided 
by 5, the sum, difference, product and quotient shall all be 
eoual. Ans. The parts are 5, 15, 2 and 50. 



SECTION VI. — Negative Quantities. Questions producing 

Negative Results. 

55. The length of a certain field is eight rods and the breadth 
Rye rods, how much must be added to the length, that the field 
may contain 30 square rods ? 

Let X = the quantity to be added, then by the question 

40 + 5a: =30, 
and' 5a: = 30 — 40, 

or dividing by 5 x= 6 — 8. 

In this result 8, the quantity to be subtracted, is greater than 
that, from which it is required to be taken ; the subtraction there- 
fore cannot be performed. We may, however, decompose 8 into 
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two parts 6 aud 2, the successive subtraction of which will be 
equal to that of 8, and we shall have for 6 — 8 the equiralent 
expression, 6 — 6 — 2, which is reduced to — 2 or more simply 
— 2, the sign — being retained before the 2 to show that it 
remains to be subtracted. 

A monomial with the sign — prefixed is called a negO' 
tire quantity, thus, — 2, — 3 a, — 5ab, are negative quanti- 
ties. 

Monomials with the sign -j* either prefixed or understood 
are called positive quantities.' Thus, 2, da, 5ab are positive 
quantities. 

Negative quantities, it will be perceived, difier in nothing 
from positive quantities except in their sign. They are derived 
from endeavoring to subtract a larger quantity from one that is 
smaller, and are to be regarded merely as positive quantities to 
be subtracted. 

56. If it now be asked what is the simi of the mbnomials^ 
-|- a, — bf-^Cj the question, from what has been said, is reduced 
to this, what change will be produced in the quantity a, if the 
quantity b be subtracted from it and the quantity c be added to 
the remainder. Indicating the operations required to obtain the 
answer to the question thus proposed, the result will be 

a — b-j- c. 

In order then to add monomials affected with the signs -|* 
and — , it will be sufficient to write them one after the other 
with the signs with which they are affected^ when they stand 
alone. 

57. If we now add the quantities -j- 3, — 3, the resiJt b — 5, 
it is evident, will be equal to zero. If then the expression b — b 
be added to a, it will not affect the value of a ; and a -}- ^ — b 
will only be a different form of expression for the same quantity 
a. If it now be proposed to subtract -}- ^ from a, it will be 
sufficient, it is evident, to efface '\- b m the equivalent expression 
a 4"^ — by and the result will be a — b. Again, if it be 
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required to subtract — « b from a, it will be sufficient to efiace — h 
m the same expression, and we shall have for the result a -|- ^• 
Thus, to subtract a positive quantity is the same as to add an 
equal negative quantity, and to subtract a negative quantity is 
the same as to add an equal positive quantity. To subtract mo- 
uomials therefore of whatever sign, toe change the signs, and 
then proceed as in addition. 

58. If we multiply b — bhy a, the product must be a^ — ah 
because the multiplicand being equal to zero, the product must 
be zero. Since then the product of 3 by a is evidently abj 
that of — 3 by a must be — ab, in order that the second term 
may destroy the first. For a similar reason the product of a by 
b — b will he ab — ab. Whence if a negative quantity be mul- 
tiplied by a positive^ or a positive by a negative, the product wHl 
be negative. 

Again, if we multiply — a by 3 — 3, from what has been 
proved above, the product of — ahy b will be — ab, the product 
of — bhy — a must therefore be -^-ab, in order that the result 
may be zero, as it should be, when the multiplier is zero. 
Whence, the product of a negative quantity by a negative 
quantity will be positive. 

The rules for division follow necessarily from those for multi- 
plication. We have therefore the same rules for the signs in 
the multiplication and division of isolated simple quantities, as 
are applied to these quantitips, when they make a part of poly- 
nomials ; and in general, monomials, when they are isolated are 
combined in the same manner with respect to their signs, as when 
they make a part of polynomials. 

59. From what has been said, it will be perceived, that the 
term addition does not in algebra, as in arithmetic, always imply 
augmentation. Thus, the sum of a and — b is, strictly speaking, 
the difference between a and b ; it will therefore be less than a. 
To distinguish this from an arithmetical sum, we call it an 
algebraic sum. Thus the polynomial 

3a3 — 53c-j-ci — c/, 
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smisidered ms formed hj Qnidng the qiuuititaes 

3a&, — 6*c, -f* «4 — */ 
With their respective sigiu, is called an algtbrme mm, Iti 
proper acceptation is the arithmetical difference between the 
sum of the units contained in the terms, which are additiTe, 
and the sum of those contained ui the terms, which are 8ah> 
irnclive. 

In like manner the term subtraction in algebra does not 
1^1 ways imply diminution. Thus — I subtracted from a gives 
a'\'bj which is greater than a. This result may, however, be 
called an algebraic difference, since it may be put under the form 
a— (— ^). 

GO. Resuming now the question proposed, art 55, we have 
fur the answer a: = — 2. In order to interpret this negative 
result, we return to the equation of the question 40 -|- 5a: = 30. 
Here, the addition intended in the enunciation of the question 
being arithmeticali it is evidently absurd to require that some- 
thing should be added to 40 in order to make 30, since 40 is 
already greater than. 30. The negative result indicates, there- 
fore, that the question is arithmetically impossible, or in other 
words, that it cannot be solved in the exact sense of the enuncia- 
tion. If, however, in the equation l0-j-5a:=30, we substitute 
— 2 for a:, we have 40 — 10 = 30, an equation which is exact. 
In order then that the result may be positive, or which is the 
same thing, that the question may be arithmetically possible, tlie 
enunciation should be modified tlms, 

The length of a certain field is eight rod?, and its breadth five 
rods ; how much must be subtracted from the length, that the 
field may contain 30 square rods ? 

Putting X for the quantity to be subtracted, we have by this 
new enunciation 40 — 5x = 30, from which we obtain a: =2. 

2. The length of a certain field is 11 rods and its breadth 7 
rods ; how much must be subtracted from the length, that the 
fiel i may contain 98 square rods ? 
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Let z^r- the quantity to be subtracted ; then by the question 

77 — 7a: = 98; 

whence a: = — 3. 

To interpret this result, we return to the equation of the 
question. Here, as^ an arithmetical subtraction is intended in 
the enunciation, it is evidently absurd to require, that some- 
thing should be subtracted from 77 to make 98, since 77 is 
already less than 98. The question therefore cannot be solved 
in the exact sense of the enunciation. If, however, instead 
of X in the equation of the question, we substitute — 3, we 
have 77 -(- 21 = 98, an equation which is exact. In order 
then that the result may be positive, the question should be 
modified, thus, 

The length of a certain field is 11 rods and the breadth 7 rods; 
how much must be added to the length in order that the field 
may contain 98 square rods ? 

Resolving the question according to this new enunciation, we 
obtain x = 3. 

Let us take as a third example the following question. 

3. A laborer wrought for a person 12 days and had his wife 
and son with him 7 days, and received 46 shillings. He after- 
wards wrought 8 days, havijig his wife and son with him 6 days, 
and received 30 shillings ; how much did he earn per day him- 
self, and how much did his wife and son earn ? 

Let X = the daily wages of the man, and y that qf his wife 
and son ; we have by the question 

12a:4-7y = 46 
8a:-[-5y = 30. 

Resolving these equations, we obtain x = 5f y=i — 2. 

In order to interpret this negative result, we substitute 5 for x 
in the equations above, by which we have 

60-f 7y = 46 
4o4-5y = 30, 
o 
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equations which are evidently absurd, since it is required to 
add something to 60 in order to make 46, and to 40 in order to 
make 30. If, however, we substitute — 2 for y in these last we 
have 

60—14=46 

40—10 = 30. 

equations which are exact. The negative value therefore obtained 
for jfi shows that the allowance made for the wife and son instead 
of augmenting the pay of the laborer, should be regarded as a 
charge placed to his account. The question therefore should be 
modified, thus, 

A laborer wrought for a person 12 days and had his wife and 
son with him 7 days at a certain expense, and received 46 shil- 
lings. He afterwards wrought 8 days, having his wife and son 
with him 5 days at expense as before, and received 30 shillings. 
How much did the laborer earn per day, and how much was 
charged him per day on account of his wife and son ? 

Resolving the question, thus stated, we have 

x=5,y = 2, 

61. From what has been done, it will be perceived, that in 
problems of the first degree, a negative result indicates some 
inconsistency in the enunciation of the question, arithmetically 
considered, and at the same time shows how this inconsistency 
may be reconciled by rendering subtractive certain quantities, 
which had 'been regarded as additive, or additive certain quanti- 
ties, which had been regarded as subtractive. 

Negative results, however, in the extended sense, in which 
the terms addition and subtraction are used in algebra, may 
be regarded as answers to questions. Thus, in the equation 
40 -[- 5x = 30, the negative result — 2 shows that it is necessa- 
ry to add — 10 to 40 to obtain 30. By means of this exten- 
sion of the meaning of the terms, addition and subtraction, 
we may regard as one single question, those, the enunciations 
of which are such, that the solution, which satisfies one of 
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the enunciations, wiU by a mere change of sign satisfy the other 
ako. 

62. The following examples will serve as an exercise in the 
interpretation of negative results. 

1. A father is 55 years old, and his son is 16. In how many 
years will the son be one-fourth as old as the father ? 

2. What number is that, whose fourth part exceeds its third 
part by 12? 

3. There are two numbers such, that if twice the second be 
added to the first, the sum will be 20, but if 3 times the second 
be subtracted from the first, the difference will be 45. What are 
the numbers ? * 

4. To divide the number 40 into two such parts, that if the 
first be multiplied by 7 and the second by 5, the sum of the 
products will be 90. 

6. What number must be subtracted from the numbers 70 
and 50 respectively in order that their differences may be as 4 
to 3? 

6. Three persons comparing their property, it is found, that 
A's and B's together amount to $1000, A's and C's to $480, and 
B's and C's to $400. What amount of property has each ? 

7. A laborer wrought foi a gentleman 10 days, having his 
wife with him 5 days and his son 4 days, and received $14,25. 
At another time he wrought 8 days, having his wife with hun 6 
days and his son 3 days, and received $13. At a third time he 
wrought 6 days, having his wife with him 4 days and his son 5 
days, and received $8,00. How much did he receive a cay 
oimself, and how much for his wife and son severally ? 
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SECTION VII. — Indeterbomate Ahaltso. 

63. Let it be proposed to find two numbers such, that the fiitt 
added to three times the second shall be equal to 15. 

Putting X and y for the numbers sought, we have by the 
question 

a: + 3y=15; 
here as we have two unknown quantities and but one equation, 
the particular numbers intended in the question proposed cannot 
be determined. Deducing, however, from the equation the value 
of one of the unknown quantities, x for example, we have 

a:= 15 — 3y. 
If we now assume arbitrarily any values whatever for y, we shall 
obtain values for a:, which will satisfy the equation, 

thus, let y== 1, IJ, 2, 2J 

wehave a;= 12, lOJ, 9, 8 r, 

or otherwise y = — 1, — 1 J, — 2, — 2| ••••••• • 

wehave a;= 18, 19J, 21, 22 

pairs of values for x and y, which, it is easy to see, will satisfy 
the equation, and the number of which may be increased without 
limit. 

In general, if the conditions of a problem furnish fewer 
equations, than there are unknown quantities to be determined, 
the equations of the problem will admit of an infinity of systems 
of values for the unknown quantities, if we understand, by these 
any quantities whatever, entire or fractional, positive or negative. 
It is frequently the case, however, that the nature of the question 
requires, that the values of the unknown quantities should be 
entire numbers. This circumstance, it is evident, wiU very 
much restrict the number of solutions, especially if we reckon 
the direct solutions only, that is to say, solutions in entire and 
positive numbers. 

Tl.us, if in the question proposed th^ numbers sought are 
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required to be entire and positive, the value of y, it is evident, 
must not exceed 6 ; if then we put successively for y 

y = 0, 1,2,3,4,5 
we have x = 15, 12, 9, 6, 3, 0, 

and the question admits of six different solutions only, the 
solution in which is reckoned as a value of one of the unknown 
quantities being included. 

Problems of the kind, which we are here considering, are 
called indetermiriate problemSi and that part of algebra, which 
relates to the solution of indeterminate problems, is called inde* 
terminate analysis, 

64. The preceding question, in which the coefficient of one 
of the unknown quantities is equal to unity, presents no diffi- 
culty. We shall now show, that whatever the coefficients of the 
unknown quantities, the solution of the question proposed may 
be made to depend upon the solution of an equation, in which 
the coefficient of one of the unknown quantities is equal to 
unity. 

Let it be proposed then to find the entire values of x and y m 
the equation 17 x = 542 — ^ 1 1 y. 

Deducing from this equation the value of y, we have 

542— 17 a: 

y= 11 - 

or performing the division as far as possible, we have 

3 — 6a: 



y = 49 — a; -f- 



11 



But, by the question the values of x and y should be entire 

numbers, it is necessary^ therefore, and it is sufficient, that — =-= — 

should be equal to an entire number. Let t be this number 
it is called an indeterminate,) we have 

y = 49 — x-l-f 
\\t= 3 — 6ar. (2) 
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and the question is now reduced to naolve in entire mmiben 
the equation (2), the coefficients of which ut more simple 
than those of the proposed. Deducing from this eqtuUion the 
value of X and performing the division as far as possihle, im 
liave 

3 — 5t. 



ar = — f + 



6 



Here, since x and t are entire numbers — ^ — must be eqaai 

to an entire number ; let t' be this number, the letter t being 
marked with an accent to show that it represents a quantity 
different from that before represented by it, we have 

xs^ — t-^t' 
efs=3 — 5t. (3) 
And the question is still further reduced to resolve in entire 
numbers the equation (3), the coefficients of which are meie 
simple than those of equation (2). Deducing from this eqiuttion 
the value of f , we have ^ 

3 f 

but t and f in this equation are entire numbers ; — •= — most 

therefore be equal to an entire number ; let t" be this number, 
we have f==— «'-f.^" 

5t" = 3 — f 
or i' = 3 — 5^, (4) 

and the question is now reduced to resolve in entire numbers 
the equation (4), in which the coefficient of one of the unknown 
quantities t' is equal to unity. Indeed, the two principal unknown 
quantities and the several indeterminates employed are, it is 
evident, connected together by the equations 

y = 49 — ar + < 

x^ — t-^-t' 

t = —t' + r 
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if then we give any entire value whatever to i!* and return to 
the values of x and y corresponding, the values thus found, it is 
evident, will be entire numbers, and will satisfy the equation 
proposed. Thus, let if' ^sz 1, we have xtmD — 5, ^ sb 57, values 
which, it is easy to see, will satisfy/ the equation proposed. 

Tb determine with more &cility the values of f which will 
give entire values for x and y, we express x and y immediately 
in terms of f. In order to this we substitute for f its value in 
the equation for t, which gives 

/ = — (3 — 5n + ^' = 6r — 3. 

Substituting next for t and f their values in the equation for x« 
and for x and t their values in the equation for y, we obtain 
finally a: = 6— lir 

y=40 + 17r. 

If then we make successively t" = 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . or other- 
wise, ^'=0, — 1, — 2, — 3, ... in the above, we shall ob- 
tain all the entire values of x and y proper to satisfy the equa« 
tion proposed. But if entire and positive values only are re- 
quired for X and y, it will be necessary to give to t" such values 
only, as will render 6 — 11^", 40 -f- 17 1" positive. It is evi- 
dent, that «" = 0, f':=z — 1, ^' = — 2, are the only values of 
<", that will fulfil this condition; for, every positive value of 
t" will render x negative, and every negative value of t" nu- 
merically greater than 2, will render y negative. Putting there- 
fore ^"=0, — 1, — 2 successively, we have 

ar = 6, 17,28 
y = 40, 23, 6. 

The proposed therefore admits of three different solutions in 
entire and positive numbers, and of three only. 

2. Let it be proposed, as a second example, to divide the 
number 159 into two such parts, that the first may be divisible 
by 8, and the second by 13. 

i\«« — ♦i^^v \jy ^ njjj[ y ^^ quotients, arising from the divisio* 
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of the parts sought hy the numhers 8 and 13 lespectiTelyi we 
have hy the question 82 -|- 13^ as 159. 

Pursumg with this equation the same •process, as in the pre- 
ceding example, we have the five equations 

a;^19 — y + f 

y= 1 — ^ + ^' 
t= — r' + ^'' 
t'= \ — t" — f" 

Expressing z and y in terms of t"\ we have 

a:=15+13r' 
y= 3 — 8r'. 

Here it is evident, that f '" = 0, and f" «ss — 1 are the only 
values of t'"y which will give entire and positive values for x 
and y. Making successively ^" = 0, f sas — 1, we have 

a:=15,2 
« y = 3, 11. 

Since then 8 a; and 13 y represent the parts required, the 
proposed admits of two solutions, viz. 120 and 39 for die first 
solution, and 16 and 143 for the second. 

The expressions, a;= 15+ 13^'", y = 3 — 8^', are called 
formulas for x and y, since they indicate the manner in which 
the values of x and y are obtained. In the use of these formulas 
the accents, it is evident, may be omitted, as we have now no 
further occasion to distinguish, one from the other, the indeter- 
minates which have been employed. 

3. It is required to divide 25 into two parts, one of which maj 
be divisible by 2, and the other by 3. 

Ans. The parts are 16 and 9, 10 and 15, or 4 and 21. 

4. A person has in his pocket pieces of 5 shillings and 3 
shillings only, and wishes to pay a bill of 58 shillings. How 
many pieces must he give of each ? 

Ans. l2 of the first and 16 of the second, or ftc 
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5. A sum of S81 was distributed, among some poor persons, 
men and women; each woman received S5, and each man $7. 
How many men and women were there ? 

Ans. There were 3 men and 12 women, or kic. 

65. Let it be required next to solve in entire numbers the 
equation 49a; — 35y = 11. 

Here it will be observed, that the coefficients of x and y 
have a common factor 7; dividing therefore both members by 

7, we have 7z — 5y = -=-, an equation which is evidently im- 
possible in entire numbers ; the proposed therefore does not 
admit of entire and positive values for x and y. In general, 
the proposed equation being reduced to the form of the pre- 
ceding, if the coefficients of x and y have a comrrum factor, which 
does not enter into the second member, the eqtcation is impossiMe 
in entire numbers. 

If there be a factor, common to the coefficients of x and y,^ 
which does not enter into the second member, and this factoi 
be not perceived at first, the course of the calculation will make 
known, sooner or later, the impossibility of solving the question 
in entire numbers. 

Applying the process, explained above, to the equations 
49a; — 35y = ll, we obtain finally the equation 

4 
t^2t' — \ — l, 

7 

an equation, which is evidently impossible in entire numbers 
for t and t', from which it is readily inferred, that the proposed 
will not admit of entire solutions. 

If the equation of the proposed question has therefore a factor 
common to both members, we suppress it; the coefficients of 
X and y will then be prime to each other, if the question admits 
of solution in entire and positive numbers. This being the case, 
the process explained above will always lead to a final equation, 
in which the coefficient of one of the indeterminates is equal t« 
6 
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unity. Indeed, it will readily be perceived, that in the course 
pursued we apply to the coefficients of x and y in the proposed 
the process of the greatest common divisor; since then these 
coefficients are by hypothesis prime to each other, we arrive 
finally at a remainder equal to unity, which will be the coefficient 
of the last but one of the indeterminates introduced in the course 
^f the calculation. 

' 66. In certain cases the preceding process admits of simpli- 
fications, which it is important to introduce in practice. 

1. Let it be required to solve in entire numbers the equa- 
tion 5x -f- 3y = 49. 

Proceeding as before, we have 

3y=s49 — 5x 
y=16 — a: g — ; 

but the quotient on dividing 5x by 3 being nearer 2x, we pst 
the equation under the form 

3y = 49 — 6a: + a;; 
whence ^=16 — 2ar-| — 5--» 

from which we obtain x:=3t — 1 

By means of the simphfication, here introduced, the number 
of indeterminates, employed in the calculation, is one less, than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

2. A person purchases wheat at 16;. and barley at 9f. a 
bushel, and pays in all 167;. How many bushels of each did 
he purchase ? Ans. 2 of wheat and 15 of barley. 

3. To find two numbers such, that if the first be multiplied 
by 7 and the second by 13, the sum of the products will be 
128. Ans. The numbers are 9 and 5, or &c. 

4. Let it be proposed next to resolve in entire numbers ttie 
eq'iation 13 a: — 57^=101. 
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Doducing the Talue of x, we have 

In order that x and y in this equation may be entire num- 
bers, '^.^ — must be equal to an entire number; but since 

5 and 13 are prime to each other, it is necessary in order to 

y + 2 
this, that * ■ should be an entire nimiber; putting t for this 

number, we have 

13^= y + 2. 
from which we obtain 

x = 57t—l 
y=13t — 2. 
Here, every entire and positive value for t will give similar 
values for z and y; but if we suppose ^ = 0, or to be negative, 
the values of x and y will be negative. The number of entire 
and positive solutions of the proposed is therefore infinite^ and 
the smallest system of values for x and y is 

xs=56, ^=11. 

By means of the simplifications, here introduced, one inde- 
terminate only is employed, instead of three, which would other- 
wise be necessary. 

5. To divide 100 into two such parts, that if the first be 
divided by 5, the remainder will be 2; and if the second be 
divided by 7 the remainder will be 4. 

Ans. The parts are 47 and 53, or 12 and 86. 

6. To find two numbers such, that 11 times the first dimin- 
ished by 7 times the second, may be equal to 53. 

Ans. 8 and 5, or &c. 

7. A person purchases some horses and oxen ; he pays $90 
for each horse, and $23 for each ox ; and he finds, that the oxen 
cost him $12 more than the horses. How many horses and 
oxen did he buy ? Ans. 18 horses and 24 oxen, or te. 
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8. To find two numbers such, that if 8 be added to 17 tunea 
the first, the sum will be equal to 49 times the second. 

Ans. 37 and 13; or ftc. 

9. Let it be proposed next to resolve the equation 

Deducing from this equation the value of rr, we have 

. 17y + ll 

17y4.ll 

Here, in the expression — ^-^ — , it will be observed that the 

difference between 17, the coefficient of y, and the divisor 39, 
contains the other term 11 as a factor; on this account we take 
the quotient 66y divided by 39 in excess, which gives 

^_g, 22y-ll _ ll(2y-l), 

''~^^ 39 —"^^ 39 

firom which we readily obtain 

x = 56f—27 
y = 39t'—l9. 

10. To find two numbers such, that if the first be multiplied 
by 11 and the second by 17, the first product is 6 greater than 
the second. Ans. 19 and 12, or &c. 

11. In how many ways can a debt of 546 livres be paid, by 
paying pieces of 15 livres, and receiving in exchange pieces of 
' 1 livres ? Ans. The number of ways is infinite. For the 

first we have 43 of the one, and 9 of the other. 

12. The difference between two numbers is 309, and if the 
greater* be divided by 37 the remainder will be 5, and if the 
less be divided by 54 the remainder will be 2; what are the 
numbers ? Ans. 1337 and 1028, or &c. 

67. From what has been done, it will be perceived, that if the 
equation proposed be of the form 2a; -f- 3^ = 10, the number 
of solutions in entire and positive numbers will be limited; but 
if the equation be of the form 2x — 3y = 10, 10 being eithei 
positive or negative, the number of solutions will be if^fifdU* 
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If moreover we compare the formulas for x and y with the 
equations from which they are derived, the coefficient of the 
indeterminate in the formula for x is the same, it will he ob- 
served, with the coefficient of y in the equation ; and the co- 
efficient of the indeterminate in the formula for y is the same 
with the coefficient of n; in the equation, taken with the con- 
trary sign, or the converse, as it respects the signs of the co- 
efficients. Having obtained then a first solution of the ques- 
tion proposed, those which follow will be found by adding 
successively to the values of x the coefficient of y in the equa- 
tion, and subtracting successively from the values of y tlie co- 
efficient of a; in the equation, or the converse, the coefficients 
of X and y being taken with the signs, which they have in the 
equation. 

68. We pass next to the solution of problems and equations 
with three or more unknown quantities. 

1. Let it be proposed to pay 741 livres with 41 pieces of 
money of three different species, viz. pieces of 24 livres, 19 
livres, and 10 livres. 

Let X, y and z represent respectively the number of pieces of 
each kind, we have by the question 

X -j- y -f- 2: = 41 
24a;+19y + 10^ = 741. 

Eliminating one of the unknown quantities, x for example, we 
have 5y+ 14^ = 243. 

Deducing from this equation formulas for entire values for 2 
and y, according to the method explained above, we have, 
omitting the accents, 

z = 5t — 3 

y = 57 — Ut. 

Substituting next, in the first of the equations of the proposed 
the expressions for z and y just obtained, and deducing thp 
va'.ue of a:, we have x = 9t — 13. 
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If we now put for t, in the above formulas for «, y, mod a, 
jmy entire values whatever, we shall obtain entire vahies for 
Xi y, and z, which will satisfy the equations of the proposed. 
But to obtain the entire and positive values only, as the nature 
of the question requires, it is evident, 1^. that dt must be 
greater than 13, or which is the same thing, that t must be 
greater than 1|; 2^. that Ut must be less than 57, or which 
is the same thing, that t must be less than 4^ ; t can therefore 
have only the values of 2, 3, 4 

Putting in the formulas above t equal to 2, 3, and 4 succes- 
sively, we have 

z= 5, 14,23 
y = 29, 15, 1 
z= 7, 12, 17. 

The proposed, therefore, admits of three different solutions 
and of three only. 

2. Thirty persons, men, women, and children, spend 80 
crowns in a tavern. The share of a man is 7 crowns, that of 
a woman 5 crowns, and that of a child is 2 crowns. How 
many persons were there of each class ? 

Ans. For a first answer we have, 1 man, 
5 women, and 24 children. 

3. The sum of three entire numbers is 15, and if the first 
be multiplied by 2, the second by 3 and the third by 7, the sum 
of the products will be 65. What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 4, 5, and 6. 

From what has been done, it will be easy to see how we are 
to proceed, in the case of three equations with four unknown 
quantities, and so on. 
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SECTION VIIL — Solution of Questions in a General 

Manner. 

69. In the solution of a question m numbers, there are, it 
must have been perceived, two distinct things which require 
attention. I*'. To determine by a process of reasoning what 
operations must be performed upon the numbers given in the 
question in order to obeam the answer sought; 2^. to perform 
these operations. In the questions which have been solved 
thus far, the operations have each been performed as soon as 
determined. Let us now resimie the question, art. 1, and in- 
stead of performing the operations, as we proceed, let us retain 
them by means of the proper signs. 

Representing as before the less part by x, the greater will 
be a: -j- 12, and we have 

x + X'^l2 = 56 

2a; = 56 — 12 
_56 12 

Here the process of reasoning required in the solution of 
the proposed has been conducted by itself; the expression, at 
which we arrive, is not the answer sought, but the result of the 
reasoning pursued ; it shows what operations must be performed 
in order to obtain the answer, viz. that from one half of 56, the 
number given to be divided, there must be subtracted one half 
of 12 the given excess. Performing next the operations thus 
determined, we have 22 for the less part as before. 

Let us next resume the sixth question, art. 6; representing 
again the least part by a:, the mean will be a: -j- 40, the great- 
est a; -f- 40 -j- 60, and we shall have 

a: + a: + 40 + a: + 40 + 60 = 230 

3a; = 230 — 40 — 40 — 60 

3a: = 230— 2 X40 — 60 

230— 2 X40 — 60 
x= = • 
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Here also the result shows the operations to be perfonned 
according to which to find the least part sought, from 290, the 
number given to be divided, we subtract twice 40, or twice the 
excess of the mean part above the least, and also 60, the excess 
of the greatest part above the mean, and take, one third of the 
remainder. 

70, If the reasoning puisued in the solution of the preceding 
questions be examined with attention, it will be perceived, that 
it does not depend upon the particular numbers given in these 
questions. It will be precisely the same for any other numbers. 
The same operations w^ill therefore be necessary to obtain the 
parts sought, whatever the given number may be. 

By preserving the operations, therefore, we resolve the pro- 
posed in a general manner, that is, we determine once for all 
what operations are necessary for all questions, which difler 
from the proposed only in the particular numbers, which are 
given. 

Let it be proposed next to find a number such that the difier- 
ence between one-ninth and one-seventh of this number shall be 
equal to 10. 

Putting X for the number, we obtain 

9a; — 7a: = 7x9X 10. 
Here it will be observed that x is taken 9 times minus seven 
times, or 9 — 7 times ; 9 — 7 will, tlierefore, be the coefiicient 
of X, and the above equation may be written thus : 

(9 — 7)a:=7x9x 10 

7X9X10 
whence x = — ^ — = — . 

Let the following questions be now resolved in a general 
manner. 

1. A company settlmg their reckoning at a tavern, pay 8r. 
each ; but if there had been 4 persons more, they should only 
have paid 7^. each. How many were there ? 
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2. Divide the number 91 into two such parts, that 6 times the 
first, diminished by 5 times the second, may be equal to 40. 

3. Divide the number 56 into two such parts, that one part 
being divided by 7 and the other by 3, the quotients may together 
be equal to 10. 

71. In the solution of questions in a general manner, accord- 
ing to the method above explained, w« should be liable, through 
inadvertence, to perform some of the operations as we proceed ; 
thus the result would not show how the answer is to be 
found by means of the numbers originally given in the question. 
To avoid this inconvenience and ai the same time to render the 
solution more concise, it is usual to represent the given things 
in a question by signs, which will stand indifferently for the 
particular numbers given in the question, or for any other 
numbers whatever. 

It is agreed to represent known quantities, or those which 
are supposed to be given in a question, by the first letters of the 
alphabet, as a, b, c. 

The given things in the question, art. 1, are the number to be 
divided, and the excess of the greater part above the less ; rep 
resenting these by a and b respectively, the question may be 
presented generally, thus ; To divide a number a into two such 
parts that the greater Toay exceed the less by b. 

To resolve the question, thus stated, we denote still the less 
part by x ; the greater will then he x-\-b^ and we have 

Xr\'X'\'b = a 
2x^b = a 
2x = a — b 
_a _b_ 
^~2 2 

The translation of a formula into common language is called 
a nde. Thus we have the following rule, by which to obtain 
the les3 of the parts required according to the question pro- 
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posed, viz. From half the number to be divided^ mbtraet. kaff 
the given excess, the remainder vnU be the answer. 

Knowing the less part, we obtain the greater by adding to the 
less the given excess. We may, however, easily obtain a roW 
for calculating the greater part without the aid of the less. 
Indeed since the less part is equal to 

Ah ah 

^ — ^, if we add b to tlfis, we have ^ — S"!"^ equal to the 

greater. But this expression may, it is easy .to see, be reduced 

to Q + Q ; whence we have the following rule, by which to find 

the greater part, viz. To half the number to be divided, add 
half the given excess, the result will be the answer. 

To apply these rules, let it be required to divide $1753 
between two men in such a manner, that the first may have 
$325 more than the second. 

72. The 6th question, art. 6, may be presented in a general 
manner, thus ; To divide a number a into three such parts, that 
the excess of the mean al>ove the least may be b, and the excess 
of the greatest above the mean may be c. 

Let a;-= the least part ; 

then a; + 3 = the mean, 

and a: -|- 3 -f- c == the greatest, 

therefore X'\'X-^b-\'X-^b'\-c = a, 

or transposing and reducing 3a; = a — 2b — c, 

, a — 2b — c 
whence x = ^ . 

Translating the above formula into common language, we have 
the following rule, by which to find the least part, viz. From the 
number to be divided, subtract twice the excess of the mean pari 
above the least, and also ^he excess of the greatest above the mean 
and take a third of the remainder. 

To obtain a formula for the mean part, we add b, the excese 
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of the mean above the least, to the above esfxression for &e ieas« 
part, which gives for the mean 

a — 2h — c , - 
3 + *. 

or leducing to a common denominator 

a — 2b-'C , 3^ 
3 T-jfJ 

whence we obtain for the mean part 

a-\'b — c 
3 • 
In like manner the following formula will readily be obtained 
for the greatest part, viz. 

3 

Translating these formulas into common language we obtain 
rules also for the mean and for the greatest part. 

1. To apply these rules let it be required to divide $973 among 
three men, so that the second shall have $69 more than the first, 
and the third $43 more than the second. 

2. A father, who has three sons, leaves them his property 
amounting to $1^730. The will specifies, that the second shall 
have $2320 more than the third, and the eldest shall have $3575 
more than the second. What is the share of each ? 

73. The operations necessary for the solution of this last ques- 
tion are, it is easy to see, the same with those for the preceding. 
It may therefore be solved by the same formulas. In like man- 
ner the seventh and eighth questions, art. 6, may be solved by 
the same formulas. This circumstance is worthy attention, since 
we are thus enabled to comprehend in one the solution of a multi- 
tude of questions, differing from each other not only in the par- 
ticular numbers, which are given, but also in the language, in 
which they are expressed. 

Let now the following questions be generalized. 

1. The sum of 83753 is to be divided among 4 men, in such 
• manner, that the second will have $159 more than the first, the 
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third S^5 more than the second, and the foorth $389 moTO than 
the third. What is the share of each ? 

2. Three men share a certain sum in the following manner ; 
the sum of A's and B*s shares is tl23, that of A's and C's $110, 
and that of B's and C's S83. What is the whole sum and the 
share of each ? 

Let X := the whole sum, a, &, and c the sum of the shares of 
A and'B, A and C, B and C, respectively; then x — asC's 
share, &c., and we have 

^ = 2— 

74. The seventh question, art. 15, may be stated generally, 
thus. A cistern is supplied by two pipes ; the first unll fill it in 
a hours, the second in b hours. In wliat time unll the cistern be 
filled if both run together ? 

Let X = the time ; the capacity of the cistern being supposed 
equal to unity, we have 

a ' b 
whence freeing from denominators 

ax-\-bx^ab. 

Here it will be observed, that x is taken a times and also 1^ 
times; whence on the whole it is taken a-j^b times; a-^b 
is then the coefficient of x, and the above equation may be 
written thus, 

(a'\'b) x=:ab ; 

whence x = — r— = . 

a-j-b 

Translating this formula, we have the following rule for 
every case of the proposed question, viz. Divide the product 
of the numbers, which denote the times employed by each pipe in 
fUling the cistern, by the sum of these numbers; the quotient wiU 
be the time required by both the pipes running together to fiu 
the eistei n. 
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Example. Suppose one pipe will fill the cistern in 5| lioiirs, 
and the other in 9 hours ; in what time will it be filled if both 
run together ? 

75. The 4th question, art. 6, may be thus generalized. A 
gentleman meeting four poor 'persons distributed a shillings arrvong 
them ; to the second he gave b times^ to the third c times^ and to 
the fourth d times as much as to the first. What did he give fo 
each ? 

Let j; represent what he gave to the first, we then have 

x-j^bx'\' cx-\-dxsssa, 
or (l-}-3-f-c + rf)a: = a; 



whence x< 



l^lf^c + d' 
Let next the following questions be generalized. 

1. A bankrupt wishing to 'distribute his remaining property 
among his creditors, finds, that in order to pay them 8175 apiece, 
he should want $30, but if he pays them 8168 apiece he will 
have 840 lefl. How many creditors had he ? 

2. It is required to divide the number 91 into two such parts, 
that the greater being divided by their difiference the quotient 
iBay be 7. 

3. Divide the number 138 into two such parts, that 5 times 
the first part diminished by 4 times the second will be equal 
to 85. 

4. Three men, A, B, and C, engage in trade and gain 8500, 
of which C is to have twice as much as B, and B $50 less than 
4 times as much as A. How much will each receive ? 

5. A trader having gained $3450 by his business, and lost 
82375 by bad debts, found, that f of what he had left equalled 
the capital with which he commenced trade. What was his 
capital ? 

6. In a certain school \ of the pupils leam navigation, •) leaiii 
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geometry, ^ learn algebra, and the rest, 23 in munber, 
arithmetic. How many pupils are there in all ? 

76. The nineteenth question, art. 15, may be presented in a 
general manner, thus. A lahorer was hired for a certain number 
a of days; for edch day that he vrrought he toas to receive b Mir 
lingSy but for each day thai he was idle^ he was to forfieii c 
shillings. At the end of the time he received d shillings. How 
many days did he toork, and how many was he idle f 

Putting a; = the number of days, in which he wrougiit, and 
resolving the question, we obtain 

(i-4-ac 
b-j-c 

Example. A laborer was hired for 75 days ; for each day that 
he wrought he was to receive $3, but for each day that he was 
idle, he was to forfeit 87. At the end of the time he leceiTed 
S125. To determine by the above formula the number of days 
in which the laborer wrought. 

The two following questions may also be solved by the same 
formula. Why is this the case ? 

1. A man agreed to carry 20 earthen vessels to a certain 
place on this condition; that for every one delivered safe he 
should receive 11 cents, and for every one he broke, he should, 
forfeit 13 cents; he received 124 cents. How many did be 
break? 

2. A fisherman to encourage his son promises him 9 cents 
for each throw of the net in which he should take any fish, 
but the son, on the other hand, is to forfeit 5 cents for each 
unsuccessful throw. After 37 throws the son receives from ihe 
father 235 cents. What was the number of successful throws 
of the net ? 

77. Let it be proposed next to make a rule for Fellowshtpt and 
in order to this, let us take the following example. 

Three men, A, B, and C commence trade together, and finv 
niah money in proportion to the numbers m, n and p lespeetiidy * 
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tbey gain a certain sum a. What is each man's share of the 
gain? 

Let X = A's share ; 

then — = B's, and ^-- := C*s share. 
m fn 

By the question, therefore, 

+nx , px 
m ' m 

Fre^^ing from denominators, we have 

mx '{' nx -^ px sss^ma^ 

or, which is the same thing 

whence a; = — j s — =^A's share. 

Multiplying next the value of x hy n, and dividing hy m, we 
oh^in 

na 



m -j- n ^ p 
In like manner, we find 



= B's share. 



— P? — i — -= C's share. 
m-f-n-j-p 

To find a share of the gain therefore; Multiply the corrt' 
sponding proportion of the stock into the whole gain, and divide 
the product by the sum of the proportions, 

78. Let now the following questions be generalized. 

1. Three merchants, A, B, C, enter into partnership. ^ A ad- 
vances $750, B $1300 and C $825. A leaves liis money 9 
months, B 13 months, and G 15 months in the business. They 
gain $830. What is the share of each ? 

Since A advances $750 for 9 months, he advances what is 
equivalent to $750 X 9 for 1 month. In like manner B advances 
what is equivalent to $1300 X 13 for one month, &;c. 

Let p, p% p'* represent respectiyely the sums advanced by 
each.} and 9, g', q[\ the times in which these sums were severally 
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employed; putting a for the sum gmined, SDd x far A'a Ant at 
the gaio, we hare 

M« 



2. A bankrupt leaves 81S000 to be diTided among three- 
creditors, in proportion to their claims. Now A*s claim b to B'l 
as 2 to 3, and B*s claim to C's as 4 to 5. How much does each 
creditor receive ? 

3. A gentleman hired three men to perform a certain piece of 
work ; the first working 9 hours a day would perform the work 
in 10 days, the second working 7 hours a day, in 15, and the 
third, working 12 hours a day, in 6 days. How long will it take 
them together to perform the work ? 

4. A merchant purchased 24 yards of cloth of two different 
kinds for 8408. The first cost S18, the second 915 a yard. 
How many yards were there of each kind ? 

5. A gentleman hired two workmen for 50 days ; to the first 
he gave $3, to the second $2 a day. On settling with them he 
paid both together $130. How many days did each work ? 

What have these last two questions in common, and what 
general statement will comprehend both ? 

79. Thus far we have employed the first letters of the alphabet 
to represent known quantities, and the last to denote those which 
are unknown. In some cases it is more convenient to represent 
the quantities, whether known or unknown, by the initials of the 
words for which they stand. 

Let it be proposed to determine what sum of money must ht 
put at interest, at a given rate, in order to amount to a given sum 
in a given time. 

Let p = the principal, or sum put at interest, 
r = the rate, 
a = the given amounts 
^ s= the given time. 
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By the question, we have p-^-trp^ssa, 
or (l + /r)p = a; 

whence p 5= ^— ; ^ 

^ 1 + ^r 

We have therefore the following rule, by which to find tl^ 
principal required, viz. Multiply the rate by the time and add 1 
to the product ; the amount divided by the sum thus obtai?ied will 
give the principal. 

Examples. 1. What sum of money must be put at interest 
at 6 per cent., in order that the principal and interest may, at the 
end of 5 years, amount to $748,80 ? 

Six per cent, will be 86 on SlOO, or, $.06 on one dollar ; r in 
the formula will be then, for this case, .06 and we obtain $576 
for the answer. 

2. A man lent a certain sum of money at 5 per cent. ; at the 
end of 7 years he received for principal and interest $1237.47. 
What was the sum lent? Ans. $916.65. 

3. A merchant finds that by a fortunate speculation with his 
floating capital, he has gained 15 per cent., and that by this 
means it has increased to $15571. What was his capital? 

Ans. $13540. 

80. The equation p -|- <rp = a, contains, it will be perceived, 
four difierent things, any one of which may be determined, when 
the others are known. Deducing, for example, the value of t 
we have 

t = ^^. 
rp 

Whence to find the time, when the amount, principal and 
rate are given ; From the amount stibtraci the principal^ and 
dimde tJ^ remainder by the prodtict of the rate multiplied by the 
principal. 

Examples. 1. A man put at interest $345 at 4 per cent , 
at ihe end of a certain time he received Ibr principal and interest 

7 
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t483. Required the time for which the money was lent 

Ans. 10 yf 

2. A merchant lets out his floating capital, amounting to 98873 
at 10 per cent, interest. At the end of a certain number of yeais 
he finds that he has received S3523,80 interest. For how many 
years was his capital let out ? Ans. 6. 

3. Let the learner prepare the formula and solve the following 
example. 

A gentleman put at interest S6840, and at the end of 5 years 
received for capital and interest $8208. What rate per cent, did 
he receive ? Ans. 4 per cent. 

81. In the preceding questions the object has been to deter* 
mine certain unknown numbers by means of others, which 
are known, and which • have relations to the unknown num- 
bers established by the enunciation of the question. We shall 
now show the aid derived from the same signs in demon- 
strating certain properties in relation to known and* given 
numbers. 

1. To demonstrate that if both terms of a fraction be multi- 
plied by the same number, the value of the fraction will not be 
changed. 

Let the proposed fraction be designated by -, and let n be any 

number whatever. 

d 
Putting Y = ^> we have a = bm; 
o 

multiplying both sides of this last by 7t, we have 

« 

from which we deduce 



na 

y 



-^ = fn/ 
nh 



na a 
nh b' 



irhence 
3. Let the same number be added to both terms of a pioper 
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fraction; to determine what eiiect this will produce upon the 

value of the firaction. 

d 
Let us designate the fraction by j. Let m be the number 

added to both terms of this fraction ; it then becomes 

b -}- m' 

To compare the two fractions, it is necessary to reduce them 
to the same denominator. . Performing this operation, we have 
for the first 

ab'\-am 
bb-^-bm' 



and for the second 



ab -|- bin 



bb-^bm 

Here the two numerators have the part ab common to both; 
but the part 6971 of the second is greater than the part am of the 
first, since b is greater than a ; the second fraction is therefore 
greater than the first ; whence, If the same number be added to 
both terms of a proper fraction^ the value of the fraction unU be 
increased. 

3. It has been shown in arithmetic that, Every divisor common 
to tv>o numbers must divide the remainder after the division of 
tJte greater of these numbers by the less. Let us now demonstrate 
this property by the aid of algebraic symbols. 

Let D be the divisor common to the two numbers; let A D 
represent the greater of the two numbers and B D the less ; let 
Q be the entire quotient arising from the division of the greater 
by the less, aqd let R be the remainder ; we have then 

AD=BDXQ + R; 
diyidin|f both sides by D, we have 

A=BxQ + 5. 
Here the first member of the equation is an entire numbery 



.,^11 \'^ 
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the second must, therefore, be equal to an entire number; bo. 
of this member the term BQ is an entire number; whenoe 

R 

-. must be an entire number, that is, R must be exactly divisible 

by D. The proposition above is, therefore, demonstrated. 
The following propositions may now be demonstrated. 

1. If the sum of any two quantities be added to their difier- 
ence, the sum will be twice the greater. » 

2. If the difference of any two quantities be taken from their 
sum, the remainder will be twice the less. 

3. The second power of the sum of two quantities contains 
the second power of the first quantity, plus double the pro- 
duct of the first by the second, plus the second power of the 
second. 

4. The second power of the difiference of two quantities is 
composed of the second power of the first quantity, minus the 
double product of the first by the second, plus the second power 
of the second. 

5. The product of the sum and difference of two ^uantitie^ is 
equal to the difference of their second powers. 

The questions, art. 15, will furnish additional exercises for 
the learner in stating and resolving questions in a genera] 
manner. 



SECTION IX. — ^Discussion of Problems and Equations of 

THB First Degree. 

82. When a problem has been solved in a general manner, 
it may be proposed to determine what values the unknown 
quantities will take for particular hypotheses -made upon the 
tfii:wn quantities. The determination of these di&xent vflhiatt 
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and the interpretation of the results to which we arrive, fcmn 
what is called the discussion of the problem. 

The discussion of the following problem presents nearly all 
the circumstances, that can ever occur in equations of the firat 
degree. 

Two couriers set out, at the same time, from two difierent 
points A and B, in the line £ D^ and travel towards D mtil 
they meet ; the courier, who sets out from the point A, travels 
at the rate of m miles an hour, the other travels at the rate of 
n miles an hour ; the distance between the points A and B is 
a miles ; at what distance from the points A and B will they 
meet? 

I I 

E C A B C D 

Suppose C to be the point in which they meet ; let a: ^ the 
distance A C, ^s=the distance B C. We have for the first 
equation x — y = a. 

The first courier, travelling at the rate of m miles an hour, 
will be — hours in passing over the distance x; the second, 

y 

travelling at the rate of n miles an hour, will be - hours in 

passing over the distance y; and since these distances must 
each be passed over in the same time, we shall have for the 
second equation 

X y 

TJi n 

Kesolving these two equations, we have 

am an 

fji-— n ?7i — n 

Discussion, 

1. Let m be greater than n. In this case the values of x and 
y will be positive, and the problem will be solved in the exact 
of the enunciation ; for, it is evident, that if th^ courier, 
I* 



1 
.•i 
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who sets out from A, travels faster than the other, they will 

meet somewhere in the direction A D. 

2. Let n be greater than m. This being the case we shall 

have 

am an 



n — fw 71 — wi 

Here the values of x and y are negative. In order to interpret 
this result, we observe that the courier from B travelling &ster 
than the courier from A, the interval between them must in- 
crease continuaUy. It is absurd therefore to require that they 
should meet in the direction A D. The negative values for 
X and y indicate, then, an absurdity in the conditions of the 
question. To show how this absurdity may be done away, let 
us substitute in the equations of the problem — x, -— y instead 
of X and y, we shall then have 

— a;4-y = «) (y — xssa 

_i--= — ^C or ]£__y 

m n) (m n 

The second equation is not afifected by the change of sign, as 
indeed it ought not to be, since it only expresses the equal- 
ity of the times. In regard to the first, however, we have 
y — a; :=: a, instead of x — y = a. This shows that the point, 
in which the couriers meet, must be nearer to A than to B by 
the distance A B ; it must, therefore, be at some point C on 
the other side of A with respect to B. In order then to remove 
the absurdity in the enunciation of the question, it is necessary 
to suppose the couriers, instead of travelling in the direction 
A D, to travel in the opposite direction B E. Indeed, if we 

resolve the equations 

y — x = a 

£ y 

m n 

, am an , , . , 

we have a:=s , y=s , values which are positive. 

n — m n — m *^ 

and which answer the conditions of the problem modified, thus, 

Two couriers set out at the same time firom two points, A and 
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B, in the line E D, and travel towards E ; the courier, who sets 
out from the point B, travels at the rate of n miles an ho^r, the 
other travels at the rate of m miles an hour ; the distance be- 
tween the points B and A is a miles ; at what distance from the 
points B and A will they meet ? 
3. Let 97z=sn. In this case we have m — nssO, and the 

values of z and y become 

din an 

But how shall we interpret this result? Returning to the 
question, we perceive it to be absolutely impossible to satisfy 
the enunciation; for, the couriers travelling equally fast, the 
interval between them must always continue the same, how- 
ever far they may travel in either direction. It is impossible, 
then, that they should meet, and no change in the enunciation, 
so long as we have msssn, can make it possible. Indeed, 
the equations of the problem on the hypothesis m^n become 

z — y=:a 

x — y = 0, 
equations, which are evidently incompatible. Zero being a 
divisor is then, a sign of impossibility. 

The expressions -r-, -^ are considered, however, by mathe- 
maticians as forming a species of value for z and y, to which 
they give the name of infinite value. To show the reason for 
this, let us suppose that the difference between m and n with- 
out being absolutely nothing is very small; in this case, it is 
evident that the values of z and y will be very large. Let, for 
example, w = 3, m — tb = 0. 01, we shall then have w =s 2. 99, 
whence 



m — n .01 m — n 

Again let m — n = .0001, m being equal to 3, n will then 
= 2. 9999, whence 

^^ 30000a, -^^ = 29999a. 



vt — n ^ — n 
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In a word, so long as there is any difference, however. SBialL 

between m and n, the couriers will meet in on€| direcliQii of: 

the other; but the distance of the point, in which they meet, 

from the points A and B will be gi^ater in proportion as the 

difierence between m and n is less. If then the difference be* 

tween m and n is less than any assig^nable quantity ^ the distances 

am an .^. ^ , ..» 
, tDiu be greater than any assignable quantity or 

infinite. Since then is less than any assignable quantity, we 
may employ this character to represent the vltimate state of a 
quantity which may be decreased at pleasure ; and since the 
value of a fractional quantity is greater, in proportion as its 

denominator is less, the expression -^, and in general, any 

quantity with zero for a denominator may be considered as the 
symbol of an infinite quantity, that is, a quantity greater than 
ahy, which can be assigned. 

ft 

We say then that the values ^=r-——, y = — are ijifinite. 

To show how the notion indicated by the expression -jr- does 
away the absurdity of the equations 

X y=:fl, X — y = 0, 

from the second of these equations, we deduce the value of y 
and substitute it in the first, we then have x — a; = a ; dividing 
both sides of this last by a:, we have 

1 — 1 = -, or - = 0. 

X X 

Here, as we put for x values greater and greater, the fracticm 

a . , 

- will differ less and less from 0, and the equation will approach 

jf 

nearer and nearer to being exact. If then x be greater than any 

, a , 

assignable quantity, - will be less than any assignable quantity 

X 

orzeia 
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4. Let us suppose next m as n, and at the same tline a sb 0, 
we shall then have 



^ = 0' 2^ = 0- 

But how shall we interpret this new result? Returning to 
the enunciation,, we perceive, that if the couriers set out each 
from the same point and travel equally fast, there is no par- 
ticular point in which they can he said to meet, since in this 
case, they will be together through the whole extent of their 
route. Indeed, on this hypothesis the equations of the problem 

become 

X — y=:0, 

X — y ^ 0, 

equations which are identical ; the problem is tnerefore indeter- 
minate, since we have in fact but one equation with two un- 
known quantities. The expression ^ is therefore a sign of inde- 

termination in the enunciation of the problem. 

The preceding hypotheses are the only ones, which lead to 
remarkable results. They are sufficient to show the manner 
in which algebra corresponds to all the circumstances m the 
enunciation of a problem. 



3ENERAL* FORMULAS FOR EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE WITH 

ONE " TWO UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 



S3. Every equation of the first degree with one unknown 
quantity may, by collecting all the terms which involve x, into 
one member and the known quantities into th^ other, be re- 
duced to an equation of the form Aa:=B, A and B denoting 
any quantities whatever, positive or negative. 

Let there be, for example, the equation 

mx. 

— p = x — q. 

n 

Freeing from denominators, transposing and uniting terms we 

have [m — n)x=^n{p — g). 
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Comparing this equation with the general formula, we luKVt 
m — n = A, n{p — ^) = B. 

84. Resolving the equation A^cs B, we have x=5 y. This 

is a general solution for equations of the first degree with one 
unknown quantity. • 

Discussion, 

1. Let it be supposed, that in consequence of a particular 
hypotliesis made upon the known quantities, we have A = 0, 

the value of x will then be •^. But the equation Ax= B on 

this hypothesis becomes X a: = B, an equation which, it is 
evident, cannot be satisfied by any determinate value for x. 
The equation X a: = B may, however, be put under the 

form — = 0. Here, if we consider x greater than any assign- 

X 

able quantity, the fraction — will be less than any assignable 

quantity or zero. On this account we say that infinity in this 
case satisfies the equation. It is evident, at least, that the equa- 
tion cannot be satisfied by nny finite value for x. 

2. Let us suppose next A = 0, and at the same time B ^ 0, 


the value of x will then take the form ^. |^ this case the equa- 
tion becomes X a: = 0, an equation which may be satisfied by. 
any finite quantity whatever, positive or negative. Thus the 
equation, or the^problem, of which it is the algebraic translation, 
is indeterminate. 

It should be observed, however, that the symbol v does not 

always indicate that the problem is indeterminate. 

Let, for example, the value of x derived from the solution of a 
problem be 
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If we put a =s 3 in th# formula, it will, unde: its present 


form, be reduced to ? ; but this value for x may be put under 

the form 

(a-3)V + a& + y) 
(a — b)(a'\'b) ' 

If then, before making the hypothesis a :=s 3, we suppress the 
factor a — 3, the value of x becomes 

a + 3 ' 

from which we obtain a; = -^, on the hypothesis a = b. 


We conclude therefore that the symbol jr is sometimes in alge- 
bra the sign of the existence of a factor common to the two terms 
of a fraction^ which in consequence of a particular hypothesis be* 
comes 0, and reduces the fraction to this form. 

Before deciding then, that the result 77 is a sign that tne 

problem is indeterminate, we must examine whether the ex- 
pressions for the unknown quantities, which in consequence of 
a particular hypothesis are reduced to this form, are in their 
lowest terms, if not, they must be reduced to this state ; the •par- 
ticular hypothesis being then made anew, the result 7 shows 

that the problem is really indeterminate. 

85. Every equation of the first degree with two unknown 
quantities may be reduced to an equation of the form 

Aa:+By = C, 
A, B, and C denoting any quantities whatever, positive or nega- 
tive. It is evident, that all equations of the first degree with 
two unknown quantities may be reduced to this state, 1®. by 
freeing the equation from denominators ; 2*. by collecting int( 
one member all the terms, which involve x and y, and thf 
known quantities mto the other; 3®. by uniting the terms 
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which contain x into one term, anAhose which contain y imp 
another. 
Let us take the equations 

Aa; + By = C 

Resolving these equations we have 

_CB^-BC; _AC^-CA/ 
"^""AB — BA" ^~AB' — BA'' 

This is a general solution for all equations of the first 
degree with two unknown quantities. 

To show the use which may he made of these formulas in the 
solution of equations, let there he the two equations, 

5x-\'Sy=l9, 4x + 7y = 29. 
Comparing these with the general equations, we have 
A = 5, B = 3, C = 19, A' = 4, B'=7, C' = 29, 
whence, by substitution in the formulas for x and y, we nare 

_ 19x7 — 3X29_ 133 — 87 _46_ 
^~ 6x7 — 3x~i'~ 35— 12~23~ 

_ 5X29— 19x4 _ 145 — 76 _69_ 
^~5X 7— 3X4~ 35— 12~23~ 

Discussion. 

In the above formulas for x and y, let AB' — BA' = 0, 
CB' — BC and AC — CA' being each different from zero, 
we shall then have 

CB' — BC AC — CA' 

^ = "0 ' 2/ = 

To interpret these results, we observe that the equation 

AB' 

A B' — B A' = gives A' = —=5- ; substituting this value in 

the equation A'a; -|- B'y = C, we have 
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BC 

from which we obtain kx-\'By=-^i companng this with 

the equation Aa:-{- By=C, the left hand members, it will be 
perceived, are identical, while the right are essentially different ; 
for if in the numerator CB'— BC, CB' be greater than BC, 

BC 

C will be greater than -^sr J and if C B' be less than B C, C will 

BC 
be less than -^r* ^® conclude, therefore, that the two equatioTU 

proposed cannot in this cqse he satisfied^ at the same time, by any 
system whatever of finite values for x and y. The question 
therefore in this case is impossible. 

Again, let us suppose AB' — B A'= 0, and at the same time, 

C B' — B C= ; the va*ue of z in this case is reduced to jr. 

To interpret this result, we remark that the equations proposed 

may, in consequence of the relation A B — B A'= 0, be put 

under the form 

Ax + By = C 

Aa;4-By=-^, 

equations which are identical, since from the relation C B' — B C 

=B= 0, we have -57- = C. 

In order then to resolve the problem, we have in fact but one 
equation with two unknown quantities ; the question therefore is 

indeterminate, 

B A' 

Since the equation A B' — B A =0 gives B'= — r— we have 

by substitution in the equation C B' — B C = 0. 

or reducing, AC — CA' = 0; we infer, therefore, that tf thi 

value of X be of thefortn ^, the value of y will be of the same 
farm and the converse. 
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PROBLEMS FOR SOLXTTIOlf HID DUCXnWIOV. 

1. A merchant has two sorts of wine, one of iriiich costs «, 
the other b shillings a gallon; from these he woaid make a 
mixture of c gallons to be worth d shillings a gallon. How 
much of each must he take ? 

Let a: = the number of gallons of the first, y of the second, 

. c(d — b) cia — d) 

we have x = — ^ =-^, y = — ^ t-^. 

a — b ^ a — b 

How shall we interpret these results' V*. when & or a is equal 
to d ; 2^. when a = b; 2^, when a = 5, and at the same time, 
b = d; 4^. what condition is necessary in order that the question 
may be solved in the exact sense of the enunciation ? 

Ans. In the first case, the quantity of one of the ingredients 
v^ill be 0, as it should be, since, if the price of one of the ipgre* 
dients is equal to that of the mixture, none of the other will be 
needed to make the mixture of the required price. In the second, 
since the prices of the ingredients are both the same, a mixture 
of a different price cannot, it is evident, be made from them ; the 
question, therefore, requires an impossibility. In the third case, 
tlie price of the ingredients and that of the mixture being each 
the same, whatever number of gallons be taken of either, the 
mixture will be of the required price ; the question is, therefore, 
indeterminate. The number of solutions is, however, limited by 
the circumstance that the number of gallons of both ingredients 
taken together must be equal to c. Finally, in order that the 
question may be answered in the exact sense of the enunciation, 
the price of the mixture must be comprised between the prices 
of the ingredients. 

2. To find a number such, that if it be added to the num- 
bers a and b respectively, the first suih will be m times tfat 
•econd. 

Putting X for the number, we have x :=s , 

1 — — wt 
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How shall we interpret this result when m=ll How when 
172=: 1, and at the same time a=ib? How when m is greater 
than 1, and mb greater than a? What conditions are necessary, 
in order that ihe question may be solved in the exact sense of the 
enunciation ? 

3. The sum of two numbers is a, and the sum of their pro 
ducts by the numbers m and n respectively is b. What are the 
numbers ? 

Putting X and y for the numbers, we have 

b'—'Tia fjia — b 
X = , y = . 

How shall we interpret these results, when m is greater than 
n and na greater than b? How when m:=n? How when 
m = n, and at the same time nas^b? What conditions are 
necessary in order that the question may be solved in the exacts 
sense of the enunciation ? 

4.^ Two numbers are in proportion of a to i ; but if c be added 

to both, they will then be in proportion of m to n ; what are the 

numbers ? 

- ac(m — n) , bc(m — n) 

Ans. — ^ ; — - and — ^ -, — . 

an — bm an — om 



SECTION X. — Theory of Inequalities. 

• 

86. In the reasonings, which relate to the discussion of a 
problem, we have frequent occasion to make use of the expres- 
sions ** greater than,^^ *^less than.^* In such cases we shall attain 
a greater degree of conciseness, by representing each of these 
expressions by a convenient sign. It is agreed to represent the 
expression " greater tkan^* by the sign > ; thus, a greater than b 
18 expressed by a> 3. The same sign by a change of position 
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IB made co represent the phrase "less than;^^ thus, Ji less than I 

is expressed by a <^ ^. 

An equation of the form a=sa is caUed an eqality. An 
expression of the form a^b, or a '^b is called an inequality. 

The principles established for equations apply in general to 
inequalities. As there are some exceptions, however, we shall 
state the principal transformations, which may be made upon 
inequalities, together with the exceptions which occur. 

P. We may altoays add the saTne quarUity to both members cf 
an ineqiudity, or subtract the same quantity from both members, 
and the inequality tvill contiime in the same sense. 

Thus, let 3 <^ 5 ; adding 8 to both sides, we have 

8-|-.3<5 + 8, or 11<13. 

Again let — 3 ^ — 5 ; adding 8 to both sides we have 

8 — 3>8 — 5,or5>3. 

« 
This principle enables us, as in the case of equations, to 

transpose a term from one member of an inequality to the 

other; thus, from the inequality a' -f" ^^ «^c^ — fl?, we obtain 
2a« + 3'>3c«. 

2°. We may in all cases add^ member to member, two or more 
inequalities established in the same sense, and the ineqiudity, 
which results, will exist in the sense of the proposed. 

Thus, let there he a^ b, c^ d, e^f; we have 

a + c + e>b + d+f 

But ifioe subtract, member from member, two or more inequal* 
ities established in the same sense, the inequality, which results, 
wiU not alioays exist in the sense of the proposed. 

Let there be the inequalities 4 «^ 7, 2 -^ 3, we have by sub- 
traction 4 — 2 < 7 — 3, or 2 < 4. 

But let there be the inequalities 9 <^ 10 and 6 <^ 8, subtract- 
ing the latter from the former, we have 

9 — 6>10 — 8,or3>2. 

3^, We may multiply or divide the two members of an inequal' 
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ity hy any positive or ahsolute number ^ and the inequality , takich 
resttltSf will exist in the sense of the proposed. 
Thus, if we have a -^3, multiplying both sides by 5, we have 

By means of this principle, we may free an inequality from 
itd denominators Thus, let there be 

2d ^ 3a • 
we have by multiplication ((^ — V)2a^ {(^ — V)2di and by 
division 3a ^ 2d. 

BtU if we multiply or divide the two menihers of an inequality 
hy a negative quantity^ the inequality^ which results^ vnU exist in 
the contrary sense. 4 

Thus, let 8 > 7 ; multiplying both sides by — 3, we have 

— 24< — 21. 

From this it follows, that if we change the sign of each term 
of an inequality , the inequality ^ which results^ will exist in a sense 
contrary to that of the proposed ; for this transformation wUl he 
equivalent to multiplying both members by — 1. 

87. Let there now be proposed the inequality 

Multiplying both sides by 3, we have 

21:c — 23>2a:4-15; 
whence transposing and reducing, we have 

:c>2. 

Here 2 is the limit to the value of or, that is, if we substitute 
for z in the proposed any value greater than 2, the inequality 
will be satisfied. The process, by which the limit to the value 
of the unknown quantity is determined, i^ called resolving the 
inequality. 

8 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the limit to the yalue of z in the inequalities 

2. To find the limit to the value of rt in the inequalities 

5^3^5^ 9 

X X ^^6 X 

7~l4^5""l0' 

3. To find the limit to the value of :r in the inequalities 

-^^hx-ab>^^ 

— <za: + a3 <^— . 

7 , ' ^"7 

88. The theory of inequalities may be applied to the solution 

of certain problems. 

1. The double of a number diminished by 5 is greater than 
25, and triple the number diminished by 7 is less than double the 
number increased by 13. Required a number that shall possess 
these properties. 

By the question, we have 

2a: — 5>25 

3a: — 7<2x+13. 

Resolving these inequalities, we have a:^ 15, a: -^20. Any 
number therefore, entire or fractional, comprised between 15 and 
20 will satisfy the conditions of the question. 

2. A shepherd being asked the number of his sheep re* 
plied, that double their number diminished by 7 is greater 
than 29, and triple their number diminished by 5 is less than 
double their number increased by 16. Required the number of 
sheep. 
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Resolving the question, we have a;> 18, and x^2'.. Here 
all the numbers, comprised between 18 and 21, will satisfy the 
inequalities ; but since the nature of the question requires that 
the answer should be an entire number, the number of solutions 
is limited to 2, viz. 2; = 19, :r = 20. 

3. A market woman has a number of oranges, such, that 
triple the number increased by 2, exceeds double the number- 
inoreased by 61 ; and 5 times the number diminished by 70 is 
less than 4 times the number diminished by 9. How many 
oranges had she ? 

4. The simi of two numbers is 32, and if the greater be 
divided by the less, the quotient will be less than 6 but greater 
than 2. What are the numbers ? * 

5. The sum of two numbers is 25 ; if the greater be divided 
by the less, the quotient will be greater than 3, and if the less 
be divided by the greater the quotient will be greater than ^. * 
What are the numbers ? 



SECTION XL — Extraction of the Square Root. 

89. Let it now be proposed to find a number, which multiplied 
by five times itself, will give a product equal to 125. 

Putting z for the number required, we have by the question 
6 a? =125, from which we obtain a:* = 25. This equation is 
essentially different from any, which we have hitherto considered. 
It is called an equation of the second degree^ because it contains 
X raised to the second power. To find the value of x, we must 
see what number multiplied by itself will give 25. It is obvious, 
that the number 5 will fulfil this condition ; we have therefore 
« = 5. 

The value of x is easily found in the present example, but 
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in Others it will be more difficult. Hence arises this new aritb* 
metical question, viz. To find a number, which muUipUed ly 
itself will give a product equal to a proposed number, or which 
if the same thing, from the second power of a number to deter- 
mine the first. 

A number, which multiplied by itself will produce a given 
number, is called the square or second root of this number. The 
process for finding the second root is called extracting the square 
or second root. 

In the following table, we have the nine primitive numbers 

with their squares written under them respectively. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. • 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64, 81. 

By inspection of this table, it will be perceived, that among 
entire numbers consisting of one or two figures, there are nine 
only, which are squares of other entire numbers. The remain- 
der have for a root an entire number plus a fraction. Thus 53, 
which is comprised between 49 and 64, has for its square root 7 
plus a fraction. 

The numbers in the second line of this table being the squares 
of those in the first, conversely, the numbers in the first line 
are the square roots of those in the second. If, therefore, 
the number, the square root of which is required, consists of 
one or two figures only, its root will be readily found by means 
of the table. 

Let it be proposed to find the root of a number consisting of 
more than two figures, 6084, for example. 

The square of 9, the largest number consisting of one figure, 
is 81, and the square of 100, the smallest number consisting €i 
three figures, is 10000 ; the square root of 6084 will, therefore, 
consist of two places, viz. units and tens. 

To determine then a method, by which to return from the 
proposed number to its root, let us observe the manner, in 
which the different parts of a number consisting of two places, 
47, for example, are employed in forming the square of 
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Dumber. For this purpose we decompose 47 into two parte, 
viz. 40 and 7, or 4 tens and 7 units. Designating the tens by 
3 and the units by 3, we have a -|- 3 =s 47, and squaring both 
sides a^ '{' 2 ab -^1^=1 2209. Thus the square of a number, 
consisting of units and tens, is composed of three parts, viz. th€ 
s^tiare of the tens^ phis tteice the product of the tens multiplied ^ 
by the units, plus the square of the units. Thus in 2209, the 
square of 47, we have 

The square of the tens (a*) = 1600 

Twice the tens by the units (2ab)= 560 
The square of the units {b^) = 49 

2209 
Considering, then, the proposed number 6084 as composed 
of the square of the tens of the root sought, twice the product 
of the tens by the units, and the square of the units, if we can 
discover in this number the first of these parts, viz. the square 
of the tens, the tens of the root will be readily found. The 
square of an exact number of tens, it is evident, can have no 
figure inferior to hundreds. Separating then the two last figures 
of the proposed from the rest by a comma, the square of the 
tens will be found in 60, the part at the left of the comma, 
which, in addition to the hundreds in the square of the tens, 
will also contain those, which arise from the other parts of the 
square. 60 is comprised between 49 and 64, the roots of 
which are 7 and 8 respectively ; 7 will, therefore, be the figure 
denoting the tens in the root sought. Indeed 60 00 is com- 
prised between 49 00, and 64 00, the squares of 70 and 80 
respectively; the same is the case with 60 84; the root required 
will therefore consist of 7 tens and a certain number of units 
less than ten. 

The figure 7 being thus obtained, we place it at the right 
of the proposed, taking care to separate them by a vertical 
line; we then subtract 49, the square of 7, from 60, and to 
the remainder 11 we bring down 84, the two other figures of 
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the proposed. The result 1184 of this operation will tbmk ecm- 
tain twice the product of the tens of the root by the units, plus 
the square of the units. Twice the product of the tens by the 
units will, it is evident, contain no figure inferior to tens. Sep- 
arating then 4, the right hand figure of the remainder 1184, 
from the rest by a comma, the part 118 of this remainder, at the 
left of the comma, must contain the double product of the tens 
by the units, together with the tens arismg from the square of 
the units. 

The double product of the tens is 14; dividing, therefore, 
118 by 14, the quotient 8 will be the unit figure exactly, or in 
consequence of the tens arising from the square of the units, 
it may be too large by 1 or 2. To determine whether 8 be the 
right figure for the units of the root, we multiply twice the tens 
by 8 and subtract the result from 1184, the remainder 64 being 
equal to the square of 8, shows that 8 is the unit figure sought. 
We have 78, therefore, for the root required. The operation 
will stand thus, 

60,84 
49 



118,4 
112 



14 

8 



64 
64 

To complete the root, we place 8, the unit figure, at the right 
of 7, the figure for the tens. The work, moreover, may be 
abridged by writing the 8 at the right of the divisor, and 
multiplying 148 the number thus formed by 8. We thus ob- 
tain in one expression twice the tens by the units and the 
square of the units ; this being equal to the remainder 1184 
proves, as before, that 8 is the right figure for the units of the 
root. 
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Widi this modification, the wodc will stand thus, 

60,84 I 78 
49 

118,4 148 
1184 

Let us take, as a second example, the number 841. Pursuing 
the same course as in the preceding example, we find 2 for 
the tens of the root ; subtracting the square of the tens, the 
remainder will be 441. Separating the unit figure in this re- 
mainder from the rest by a comma, and dividing the part at the 
left by double the tens, in order to obtain the unit figure of the 
root, we have 11 for the result. This is evidently too much. 
Indeed, we cannot have more than 9 for the units ; we therefore 
try 9. This proves to be the correct figure. The root sought is 
therefore 29. 

The operation will be as follows : 

8,41 29 
4 



44,1 I 49 
441 



90. Any number however large may be considered as com- 
posed of units and tens ; 345, for example, may be considered as 
composed of 34 tens and 5 units. 

Let it now be proposed to find the second root of 190969. 
This number exceeds 10 000 and is less than 1000 000; iu 
root will therefore consist of three places. But from what has 
been said, the root may be considered as composed of two 
parts, units and tens. The proposed will, therefore, consist 
of three parts, viz. the square of the tens of the root, twice 
the tens by the units and the square of the units. The square 
of the tens will have no figure inferior to hundreds. Separating, 
therefore, the last two figures from the rest by a comma, the 
tens of the root will be found by extracting the square root 
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of 1909, the part of the proposed at the left of the comma. 
Regarding 1909 for the moment as a separate number, its root 
will evidently consist of two places, units and tens. The method 
of finding the root will, therefore, be the same as in the pre- 
ceding examples. Performing the necessary operations we obtain 
43 for the root and a remainder of 60. There will therefore, 
be 43 tens in the root of the proposed, and bringing down the 
last two figures of the proposed by the side of 60, the result 
6069 will contain twice the product of the tens of the root 
sought by the units, plus the square of the units. Separating, 
therefore, the right hand figure from the rest by a comma, we 
divide 606, the part on the left of the comma, by 86, twice the 
tens ; this gives 7 for the unit figure. Placing the 7, therefore, 
at the right of 43, the part of the root already found, and also 
at the right of 86, and multiplying this last by 7, we have 6069 
for the result. 7 is, therefore, the right unit figure, and the root 
of the proposed is 437. 

The following is a table of the operations. 



19,09,69 
16 

309 183 
249 

606,9 
6069 



437 



867 



The same process, it is easy to see, may be extended to any 
number however large. From what has been done, therefore, 
the following rule for the extraction of the second root will 
be readily inferred, viz. 1®. Separate the number into parts 
of two figures each, beginning at the right. 2°. Fi7id the great' 
est second potver in the left hand part ; write the root as a qtuh 
tient in division^ and subtract the second power from the left hand 
part, 3**. Bring down the two next figures at the right of the 
remainder for a dividend and double the root already found f&^ 
a divisor. See how many times the divisor is contained in the 
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dividend^ neglecting the right hand figure. Write the result in 
the root at the right of the figure previously founds and also at 
the right of the divisor. 4®. Multiply the divisor^ thus aug" 
mented, by the last figure of the root and subtract the product 
from the whole dividend. 6®. Bring down the next two figures 
ax before, to form a neto dividend, and double the root already 
found for a divisor, and proceed as before. The root tvill be 
doubled, if the right Ttdnd figure of the last divisor be doubled. 

91. If the number proposed be not a perfect square, we shall 
obtain by the above rule, the root of the greatest square number 
contained in the proposed. Thus, let it be required to find the 
square root of 1287. Applying the rule to this number, we ob- 
tain 35 for the root with a remainder 62. This remainder shows 
that 1287 is not a perfect square. The square of 35 is 1225, 
that of 36 is 1296 ; whence 35 is the root of the greatest square 
contained in the proposed. 

92. When the proposed number is not a perfect square a 
doubt may sometimes arise, whether the root found be that of 
the greatest square contained in this number. This may be 
readily determined by the following rule. The square of a -|- 1 
l3a^ + 2a4-l> whence the square of a quantity greater by 
unity than a exceeds the square of a by 2 a -}- 1» From this it 
follows, that if the root obtained should be augme7ited by unity 
or more than unity, the remainder after the operation must be at 
least equal to twice the root plus unity. When this is not the 
case, the root obtained is that of the greatest square contained in 
the proposed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the square root of 56821444. Ans. 7538. 

2. To find the square root of 17698849. Ans. 4207. 

3. To find the square root of 1607448649. Ans. 40093. 
4 To find the square root of 12103441. Ans. 3479. 
5. To find the square root of 48303584206084. Ans. 6950078. 

K 
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93. From what has been done, it will be perceived, that there 
are many whole numbers, the r(X)ts of which are not whole 
numbers. What is remarkable in regard to these numbers is, 
that they will have no assignable roots. Thus the numbers 
3, 7, 11 have no assignable roots, that is, no number can b& 
found either among whole or fractional numbers, which multi- 
plied by itself will produce either of these numbers. The proof 
of this depends upon the following proposition, which we shall 
now demonstrate, viz. 

Every number P, which xoiU exactly divide the product AB of 
two numbers A and B, and which is prime to one of these num- 
bers miLst necessarily divide the other nuTnber. ^ 

Let us suppose that P will not divide A, and that A is greater 
than P. Let us apply to A and P the process of the great- 
est common divisor, designating the quotients, which arise, by 
Q» Q'» Q" • • • and the remainders by H, R', R" . . . respec- 
tively. It is evident, that if the operation be pursued su^iently 
far, we shall obtain a remainder equal to unity, since by hypothe- 
sis A and P are prime to each other. This being premised we 
have the following equations 

A=:PQ + R 

P=RQ'-l-R' 
R = R'Q"4-R" 



Multiplying the first of these equations by B, and dividing 
by P, we have 

AB 

By hypothesis -^ is an entire number, and since B and Q 

are each entire numbers the product BQ is an entire number. 

BR 

It follows therefore, that -^^ must be an entire number ; whence 

B multiplied by the remainder R is divisible by P. 
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Again, multiplying the second of the above equations by B 
and dividing by P, we have 

„ BRQ' BR' 

BR 
But we have alieady shown that ^5- is an entire number. 

^vhence — p — is an entire number. This being the case, -^5- 

, must be an entire number ; whence B muhiplied by the remain- 
der R' must be divisible By P. 

If then the remaitider R' is equal to unity, the proposition 
is demonstrated, since in this case we shall have B X J or B 
divisible by P. But if the remainder R' is not equal to 
unity, it is evident, that if the process of the greatest common 
divisor be applied to the quantities A and P until a remain- 
der is obtained equal to unity, we may in the same manner 
as above, prove that B multiplied by this remainder will be 
divisible by P. 

We conclude, therefore, that if P, which we have supposed 
not to divide A, will not divide B, it will not divide AB the 
product of A by B. 

Returning now to our purpose, it is evident, in order that a 

d 
fractional number j may be the root of an entire number c, we 

must have 

p — c- 

But if c be not a perfect square, its root will not be an en- 
tire number, that is, a will not be divisible by b; but from 
what has just been demonstrated, if a is not divisible by 
ft, a X fl^ or fl? will not be divisible by 3, and by consequence 

a* will not be divisible by b^ ; whence ^ cannot be equal to an 

entire number c. • 

94. Though the roots of numbers, which are not perfect 
squares cannot be assigned either among whole or fractional 
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BUinbeis, yet, it is eTident, there mast be a qoantitj, irioch mul- 
tiplied by itself will produce mny number wluUeTer. Thus die 
root of 53 cannot be assigned ; yet there must be a quantity, 
which multiplied by itself will produce 53. This quantity, it is 
erident, lies between the numbers 7 and 8, for the square of 7 is 
49, and the square of 8 is 64. If then we divide the diflference 
between 7 and 8 by means of fractions, we shall obtain numbers, 
the squares of which will be greater than 49 and less than 64. 
and which will approach nearer and n^rer to 53. 

95. All numbers, whether entire or fractional, have a common 
measure with unity; on this account they are said to be eom- 
mensurable ; and since the ratio of these numbers to unity may 
always be expressed by entire numbers, they are on this account 
called rcUioJial numbers. 

The root of a number which is not a perfect square can have 
no common measure with unity; for, since it is impossible lo 
express this root by any fraction, into how many parts soever we 
conceive unity to be divided, no fraction can be assigned suffi- 
ciently small to measure at the same time this root and unity. 
The roots of numbers, which are not perfect squares, are on this 
account called incommensurable or irratumal quantities. They 
are sometimes also called surds. 

To indicate that the square root of a quantity is to be taken, 
we use the character >^, which is called a radical sign. Thus 
>^I6 is equivalent to 4. /^ is an incommensurable or surd 
quantity. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT OF FRACTIONS. 

96. Since a fraction is raised to the second power by rais- 
ing the numerator to the second power, and the denominator 
to the second power, it follows that the square root of a frac- 
tioi^ will be found by extracting the square root of the numera- 

9 3 

tor, and of the denominator. Thus, the square root of -r^ is j. 
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If either the numerator or denominator of the fraction is 
not a perfect square, the root of the fraction cannot he found 
exactly. We may» however, always render the denominator 
of a fraction a perfect square hy multiplying hoth terms of 
the fraction hy the denominator. This will not alter the 
value of the fraction. The root of the denominator may then 
he found, and for that of the numerator, we must take the 
numher nearest the root. Thus, if it he required to extract 

3 

the square root of ^, multiplying hoth terms hy 5, the fraction 

15 . . 4 

becomes ^r^, the root of which is nearest •-, accurate to within 

less than ^ 

If the denominator of the fraction contain a factor, which 

is a perfect square, it will be sufficient to multiply both terms by 

the other factor of the denominator. Thus, let it be required 

8 
to find the square root of ^ ; multiplying both terms by 6, the 

48 . . 7 

fraction becomes jr^r-r, the root of which is ^tt, accurate to within 

324 18 

less than ' 

lo 

If a greater degree of accuracy is required, we convert the 
fraction into another, the denominator of which is a perfect 
square, but greater than that obtained by the method above. 

3 1 

To find, for example, the square root of •= to within ^-=, the 

fraction must be converted into 225ths. This is done by multi- 

3 135 

plving both terras by 45. Thus we have c = oo^» ^^^ ^®ot of 

lo 15 

After making the denominator a perfect square, we may mul* 

tiply both terms of the proposed fraction by any number, 
which is a perfect square, and thus approximate the root 
DHxre Bcarly. If, for example, we multiply both terms of 
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1/C 91B0 

^ by 144, the square of 12, we obtain k^j^j the root of wllkk 

46 3 

is nearest ^tt. Thus, we have the root of ^ to within less 
oil o 

than -TTx, 
60 

97. We may in this way approximate the roots of whole 
numbers, the roots of which cannot be exactly assigned. 

If it be required, for example, to find the square root of 2 ; 
we convert it into a fraction the denominator of which will be 

450 

a perfect square. Thus, if we put 2 = ^^, we have for the 

In general, to find the square root of a number accurate to 
within a given fraction, toe multiply the proposed number by the 
square of the denominator of the given fraction ; v)e tJien fina 
the entire part of the square root of this product, and divide the 
result by the denominator of the given fraction. 
' This rule may be demonstrated as follows. Let a be the num* 
ber proposed, and let it be required to find the root of a to within 

less than -. 
n 



ar? 



We shall have, it is evident, a = — ,- ; let r be the entire part 

of the root of the numerator of ati'/ ar? will be comprised between 

r* and (r -f- 1 )'> and by consequence the square root of a wiU 

7^ (r 4- 1)« 
be comprised between those of — , and ^ — — — » ^^ is to say, 

r r "^ 1 r 

between - and — -i- — ; whence - will be the root of a to within 
n n n 

less than -. 
n 

98. To approximate the root of a number, which is not a 
perfect square, it will be most convenient to employ some power 
of 10 as the multiplier of the proposed, or which is the same 
thing, to convert the proposed into a fraction, the denominator of 
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vrhich shall be some power of 10. Thus, to approximate 

200 
the root of 2, let us put 2 == :rjr^ or 2.00, the approximate root 

luu 

will be 1.4. Again, let 2=: ^^^^ or 2.0000, the approximate 

lUUvU • 

root will be 1.4J. 

99. From what h^ been done, and indeed from the nature 
of multiplication it follows, that the number of decimal places 
in the power will be double the decimal places in the root. To 
find the approximate root of an entire number by the aid of 
decimals therefore, we must annex to this number twice as many 
zeros 8ts there are decimal places wanted in the root. Thus, 
if 5 places are required in the root, ten zeros must be annexed. 
The zeros may be annexed as we proceed, it being observed, 
that two zeros must be annexed for every new figure placed in 
the rpot. 

The root of 7, to three places, will be found as follows. 

7 (2.645 
4 



300 
276 



2400 
2096 

30400 
26425 

3975 

if the proposed be already a decimal, the number of decimal 
p^ ices must be made even by annexing a zero, if necessary. If 
tl%e root of the number, thus prepared, is not siifliciently exact, 
two zeros must be annexed for every new figure required in the 
root. 

100. To find the root of a vulgar fraction by the aid of deci 
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mala, we convert this fraction into a decimal and then extract tlie 
root. 

If the proposed consist of an entire part and a fraction, we 
convert the fraction into a decimal, annex it to the entire part^ 
and then extract the root. 

In converting the fraction into a decimal, it will he necessarj' 
to pursue the operation, until twice as many decimals are obtamed, 
as are wanted in the root. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the square root of 11 to within less than j^. 

Ans. 3-=^ 

1 

2. Find the square root of 223 to within less than jtt, 

Ans. 14-T7r. 
40 

3. Find the square root of 7 to within .01. Ans. 2.64 

4. Find the square root of 227 to v/ithin .0001. 

Ans. 15.0665. 

5. Find the square root of y^ to 3 places of decimals. 

Ans. 0.645. 
3 

6. Finu the approximate square root of 1 j, Ans. 1.32 -f-. 

13 

7. Find the approximate square root of 2 -=-=. 

15 

Ans. 1.6931 -f-. 

8. Find the approximate square root of 31.027. 

Ans. 5.57 -}-• 

9. Find the approximate square root of 0.01001. 

Ans. 0.10004 -f. 

10. Find the approximate square root of 3271.4707. 

Ans. 57.19 -f* 
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BZTRAOnON OF THE SQUARE ROOT OF ALGEBRAIC QUANTITIB8. 

101. By the rule for multiplication we have 

A roonomial is therefore raised to the square Jby squaring the 
coefficient and doubling the exponent of ejtch of the letters. 
Whence to extract the square root of a mo'nbniial, it is necessary 
1®. to extract the root of the coefficient ; 2®. to divide the expO' 
nents oj each of the letters by 2. 

Accoiding to this rule, we have 

VM7b* = 8(^b\ 

^/625^¥? = 25ab'<f. 
In order that a monomial may be a perfect square, its coeffi- 
cient, it is evident from the preceding rule, must be a perfect 
square and the exponent of each of the letters must be an even 
number. 

Thus 98 a b* is not a perfeci square. Its root can, therefore, 

be only indicated by means of the radical sign, thus ^98ab\ 
Expressions of this kind are called irrational quantities of the 
second degree, or more simply radicals of the second degree. 

102. The second power of a product, it is easy to see, is the 
same as the product of the second powers of all its factors. It 
follows, therefore, that the square root of a product will be the 
same as the product of the square root of all its factors. 

By means of this principle, we may frequently reduce to a 
more simple form expressions of the kind, which we are here 

considering. Thus, the above expression ^98 a b* may be put 

under the form ViO^ X ^^ ; l>ut V49^ = 7 *', whence 

\/98a? = 7^«\/2Z 

In like manner, we have 

V8647F7' = \/l44a'^*c'° X 6^c= 12 a ^V VSIeT 
9 
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In the expression 7^ V2a, 12ay c'VB^c, the quantities 71^, 
1205^6* placed without the radical sign are called the coefficients 
of the radical. The expressions themselves are said to be 
reduced to their most simple form. 

From what has been done, we have the following rule for 
reducing irrational quantities, consisting of one term, to their 
most simple form, viz. Separate the quantity proposed into two 
pairtSi one of which shall contain all the factors^ which are perfect 
squares^ and the other those which are not; write the roots of the 
factors^ which are perfect squares^ without the radical sign as 
multipliers of the radical quantity, and retain under the radied 
sign the factors, which are not perfect squares. 

1. To reduce ^75o^bc to its most simple form. 

Ans. 6a^Sabe. 

2. To reduce ^32a'b^c to its most simple form. 

Ans. ^cfVhl^c. 

3. To reduce a/I755^3VJ to its most simple form. 

Ans. 5(fh(? ^Ibcd, 
4 To reduce ^405€^b*(^de to its most simple form. 

Ans. 9al^c^5ade, 

5. To reduce V294a*^Vd'c* to its most simple form. 

Ans. 7cfb^cde^6abce. 

6. To reduce V^847a^^V(f to its most simple form. 

Ans. l\cfV(?d^lacd. 

7. To reduce s/Vd\^(fV<?d to its most simple form. 

Ans. 13o?b*cV6abcd. 
103. The square of — a, it will be observed, is a?, as weD 
as that of + a ; the root therefore of a?, may be either -|- a or 
— a. Both of these roots ^may be comprehended in one expies* 
nUm by means of the double sign db« Thus 
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The double sign, it is evident, should be considered as afiect- 
ng the square root of all quantities whatever. 

If the monomial proposed be negative, the square root is 
impossible ; since there is no quantity, positive or negative, 
which multiplied by itself will produce a negative quantity. 

Thus, \/ — a, V — 33' are impossible or iTnaginary quanti- 
ties. 

Expressions of this kind may be simplified in the same man- 
ner as radical expressions, which are real. Thus ^ — 9 may 
be put under the form \/ — 1 X 9 > whence 

In like manner 'v — 4a' ^2aw — 1. 

104. We proceed to the extraction of the square root of 
polynomials. 

A quantity consisting of two terms cannot, it is evident, be a 
perfect square, for the square of a simple quantity will be a sim- 
ple quantity, and the square of a binomial consists always of 
three terms. 

This being premised, let the proposed be a tnnomial, its root, 
it is evident, will consist of at least two terms. Let m -^ n be 
the root, we have (m -f- n)' = m' -j- 2^71 -j- ti'. 

This shows, that if the proposed be arranged with reference to 
the powers of some letter that, 1®. the first term of the proposed 
will be the square of the first term of the root sought ; 2®. the 
second term of the proposed will be equal to twice the first 
term of the root multiplied by the secosd;^ 3**. the third term 
of the proposed will be the square of the second term of the 
root. 

Let it be proposed to extract the root of the trinomial 

24a«3'c+16a*(^+93«. 

Arranging with reference to the letter a, the proposed be- 
comes 16aV + 24a'3'c + 9^. 

In order to obtain the root, we extract according to what 
has been said the root of the first term 16 a^c', which gives 
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Atfc, This is the first term of the root. Dividing next the 
second term 2Aa^b^c by Sa'c, twice the term of the root ahready 
found, we have 3^^ for the second term of the root, and since 
the square of this is equal to 9^' the remaining term of the 
proposed, the proposed is a perfect square, the root 'of which 

Again, let the proposed consist of more than three terms, 
its root will consist of more than two terms. Let it consist 
of three and let T/t-f-n-j-j? be the root. The expression 
m -j- n -j-i> niay be put under the form {m-^-n) -\-p; forming 
the square after the manner of a binomial, we Have for the re- 
sult (in -f- »)' -f- 2 (771 -j- w) ;? + p*i or developing (m -|- nf the 
result will be m^ -|" ^^^ -{- 7i* -j- 2 (?w -{- n)p -f-p** The pro- 
posed, therefore, being arranged with reference to the powers 
of some letter, it is evident, that the first term of the root will 
be found by extracting the root of the first term of the proposed, 
and that the second term of the root will be found by dividing 
the second term of the proposed by twice the first term of the 
root already found. If, then, we subtract from the proposed 
the square of the two terms of the root already obtained, the 
remainder will be equal to twice the first two terms of the 
root multiplied by the third plus the square of the third. Divid- 
ing this remainder, therefore, by twice the terms of the root 
already found, or which is the same thing, dividing the first 
term of the remainder by twice the first term of the root, we 
shaL obtain the third term sought. Subtracting from the first, 
remainder twice the product of the first two terms of the root 
by the third, together with the square of the third, if the result 
be 0, the proposed is a perfect square, and the root is exactly 
obtained. 

Let it be proposed to find the square root of the polynomial 
49<^y_24a^» + 25a* — 30a»^-f 16^*. 

The proposed being arranged witli reference to the letter Mt 
'he work will be as follows : 
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25d« — SOJ^b + 49a«y — 24a^» + 16^* ) 5 (^ — Sa b + AP 



40a«y — 24ai» 
40a«y — 24ay 



163* 





We begin by extracting the root of 25a*, this gives 6i^ for 
the first term of the root sought, which we place at the right 
of the proposed and on the same line with it ; we then multiply 
this term of the root by 2 and write the result 10 c^ under the 
root. Dividing next the second term of the proposed by 10 a? we 
obtain — 3 a3 for the second term of the root sought. Squaring 
the part of the root already found, viz. 6o? — 3 a 3, and subtract- 
ing the square from the proposed, we have for the first term of 
the remainder 40 c^b\ Dividing this last by 10 a* the double of 
5 a?, we obtain 43* for the quotient. 

This is the third term of the root sought; forming next the 
double product of 5a' — Sab by 43^ and subtracting the result 
together with the square of 4^ from the first remainder the re- 
sult is 0. The proposed is, therefore, a perfect square, and we 
have for the root required 

5c^ — 3ab + 4b\ 
The calculations in the above example may be performed with 
more facility as follows. 

25a* — 30a'3 + 49a«3« — 24ay+163* 
25a* 



— 30a33 4-490* i» 

— SOan+ 9aH^ 



5fl« — 3g^4-4y 

lOo^ — Sab 

10a» — 6a3 + 4y 



40a'^2 — 24a^f4-163* 
40a2^2 — 24ai»4-16** 



Having found the first term 5a^ of the rooot, we subtract its 
square from the first term of the proposed, and bring down the 
Bext two terms for a dividend. Dividing the -first term of the 

L 
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diridend by 10 o^, we obtain — 3 a ^, the second term of the xool; 
this we place by the side of 10 a*; we then multiply the whokt 
viz. lOo* — Sab by this second tenn and subtract the result from 
the dividend, which gives a remainder 40 a* ^'; to this remainder 
we bring down the two remaining terms of the proposed for a 
new dividend. Doubling the two terms of the root already 
found for a new divisor, we write the result under 10 a*; ^Tid- 
ing next the first term of the new dividend by the first term d 
the divisor, we obtain 43^ the third term of the root, which we 
place by the side of the last divisor ; we then multiply the whole 
by this last term of the root, and subtracting the result from the 
last dividend, remains. 

105. The same process, it is easy to see, may be extended to 
a polynomial of any number of terms whatever. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the square root of - 

^a* +I2(^x+ 13(^2^ + 6a3f + a^. 

Ans. 2fl?-^3aa:-j-a;* 

2. To find the square root of 

9z' — 123? + 16x' — 8x + ^. 

Ans. 3a? — 2ar + 2. 

3. To find the square root of 

4a:* — 16a? 4- 24a;« — 16a: + 4. 

Ans. 2a? — 4a; -j- 2. 

4. To find the square root of 

a? + 4 a? + lOa:^ + 20 a? + 25a? + 24a: + 16. 

Ans. a? + 2a? + 3ar + 4 

5. To find the square root of 

4a?+12a? + 5a:* — 2a? + 7a? — 2a:+l. 

Ans. 2a? + 3a? — a:+l. 

106. The polynomial proposed being arranged with refiar- 
tnce to the powers of some letter, if the first term of tfat 
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pioposed is not a perfect square, or if in the course of the 
operation we arrive at a remainderi the first term of which is 
not divisihle by twice the first term of the root, the proposed 
is not a perfect square, and the root cannot be exactly as- 
signed. 

The polynomial a'3-j-4a'y-j-4a^', for example, is not, it 
is easy to see, a perfect square ; the root therefore can only 

be indicated thus, f/'^T^\^^^W^\^AaW\ We may, however, 
apply to expressions of this kind the same simplifications, that 
have already been applied to monomials. The proposed in- 
deed may be put under the form \/(a^-f-4ai -j-4i^)a^; 
but the root of a*-|-4^^ + 4'^' is evidently a-\-Sth^ whence 
Va^^ + 4a*^« + 4a^« = (a + 23) Vol. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the square root of 3a*3 — 60*3* + 3a' 3*. 

Ans. a (a — 3)a/33. 
% To find the square root of 5 a' 3 — 30 a i« + 45 3^ 

Ans. (a — 2h)^/Jh, 

3. To find the square root of 12 a' 3' + 12 a'^^^ + 3ai*. 

Ans. 3(2a + i)\/3ar 

4. To find the square root of a' -j- 30*3 -}" 3a*^ -j- h^, 

Ans. (a -f- h) wa + h. 

5. To find the square root of a* -j- a' 3 — ab^ — b\ 

Ans. (a -(- b) V a — ■ b. 



SECTION XII. — Equations of the Second Degree. 

107. An equation is said to be of the second degree, when it 
contains the second power of the unknown quantity, without any 
of the higher powers. 
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In an equation of the second degree there can be, therefore, 
three kinds of terms only, viz. 1®. terms, which involve the 
second power of the unknown quantity, 2®. terms, which in- 
volve the first power of the unknown quantity, 3®. terms con- 
sisting entirely of known quantities. 

An equation, which contains all three of these different kinds 
of terms is called a complete equation of the second degree. 

If the second of these different kinds of terms be wanting, the 
equation is then called an incomplete equation of the second 
degree. 

A complete equation of the second degree is sometimes called 
an affected equation, and an incomplete equation is sometimes 
called a pure equation of the second degree. 

108. We are now prepared for the solution of incomplete 
equations of the second degree. 

Let there be proposed, for example, the equation 

3a;* — 29=x + 510. 

Freeing from denominators, we have 

12ar^— 116 = ar* + 2040; 
transposing and uniting terms 

lla:« = 2156, 
or ar^=196, 

whence, extracting the root of both members 

a; =14. 

Equations of the second degree, it should be observed, admit 
of two values for the unknown quantity, while those of the first 
degree admit of but one only. This arises from the circum- 
stance, that the second power of a quantity will be positive, 
whether the quantity itself be positive or negative. 

Thus we have x in the preceding example equal -|- 14 or 
— 14, or, uniting both values in one expression, we have 

a: = dbl4. 
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Let us take, as a second example, the equation 

Fleeing from denominators, transposing and reducing, we 
have 

. 252 . 4 /2^ 

"^=29' "^^^""^ "' = \/ 29- 

252 

In this example -^ is not a perfect square ; we can therefore 

obtain only an approximate value for x. 

Let us take, as a third example, the equation 

ar*-(-25 = 9. 
Deducing the value of x from this equation, we have 

To find the vajue of a:, we are here required to extract the 
square root of — 16. But this is impossible ; for, as there is no 
quantity positive or negative, which multiplied by itself will 
produce a negative quantity, — 16, it is evident, cannot have 
a square root either exact or approximate. — 16 may indeed be 
considered as arising from the multiplication of -f- 4 by — 4; 
but -f" 4 and — 4 are different quantities ; their product therefore 
is not a square. 

The result 2: = V — 16 shows theft, that it is impossible to 
resolve the equation, from which it is derived. In general, an 
expression for the square root of a negative quantity is tb be 
regarded as a symbol of impossibility, 

109. Equations of the kind, which we are here considering, 
may always be reduced to an equation of the form aar^= 3, a and 
b denoting any known quantities whatever, positive or negative. 
It is evident, that they may be reduced to this state, by collecting 
into one member the terms, which involve x' and reducing them 
to one term, and collecting the known terms into the other 
fnemher. 

L* 
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Resolving the equation a^ :^ h^ we haTS 



=v/? 



This is a general solution for incomplete equations of the 
second degree. 

K - be a perfect square, the value of x may be obtained ex- 
a • 

actly, if not, it may be foimd with such degree of approximation 

as we please. If - be negative, we shall havel y^ a sym- 
bol of impossibility. 

From what has been done, we have the following rule for the 
solution of incomplete equations of the second degree, viz. CoL* 
led into one member all the terms^ which involve the square of the 
unkrunjon qtuintity, and the knovm quantities into the other ; free 
the square of the unknown quantity from the quantities, by which 
it is multiplied or divided ; the value of the unJtnovm quantity 
will then be obtained by extracting the square root of each m^nler. 

QUESTIONS PRODUCING INCOMPLETE EQUATIONS OF THE 

SECOND DEGREE. 

-1. What two numbers are those, whose difference is to the 
greater as 2 to 9, and the difference of whose squares is 128 ? 

Let 9 a; = the greater and 22:= the difference, then, &c. 

• Ans. 18 and 14. 

2. It is required to divide the number 14 into two such parts, 
that the quotient of the greater part divided by the less may \^ 
to the quotient of the less divided by the greater as 48 to 27. 

Let X = the greater, then 14 — a: = the less, and we have 

14 — X X 

or 27a;« = 48(14 — a:)«; 

dividing by 3 to make the coefficients perfect squares 

9a:»=16(14 — a:)^ 
whence 3^; = 4 (14 — x). Ans. 8 and 8. 



I 
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3. It is required to divide the number 18 into two such parts, 
Shat the squares of these parts may be in the proportion of 25 to 
16. Ans. 10 and 8. 

4. In a court there are two square grass plots ; a side of one 
of which is 10 yards longer than the side of the other ; and their 
areas are as 25 to 9. What are the lengths of the sides ? 

Ans. 25 and 15 yards. 

5. A person bought two pieces of linen, which together mea- 
sured 36 yards. Each of them cost as many shillings a yard as 
there were yards in the piece ; and their whole prices were in 
the proportion of 4 to 1. What were the lengths of the pieces ? 

Ans. 24 and 12 yards. 

6. There is a rectangular field, whose length is to the breadth 
in the proportion of 6 to 5. A part of this equal to ^ of the 
whole being planted, there remain for ploughing 625 square 
yards. What are the dimensions of the field ? 

Ans. The sides are 30 and 25 yards. 

7. Two workmen, A and B, were engaged to work for a 
certain number of days at different rates. At the end of the 
time, A who had played 4 of the days, received 75 shillings, but 
B who had played 7 of the days, received only 48 shillings. 
Now had B played 4 days, and A played 7 days, they would 
have received exactly alike. , For how many days were they 
engaged; how many did each work, and what had each per day? 

Ans. 19 days ; A worked 15, and B 12 days, and 

A received 5s. and B 4s. a day. 

8. Two travellers, A and B, set out to meet each other, A 
leaving the town C at the same time that B left D. They 
travelled the direct road C D, and on meeting, it appeared that 
A had travelled 18 miles more than B ; and that A could have 
gone B's journey in 15J days, but B would have been 28 days 
in performing A*s journey. What was the distance between C 
and D ? Ans. 126 miles. 

9. A and B carried 100 eggs between them to market and 
each received the same sum. If A had carried as many as B 
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he would have received 18 pence for them, and if B had earned 
only as many as A, he would have received only 8 pence. How 
many had each ? Ans. A 40, B 60. 

10. What two numhers are those, whose sum is to the greater 
as 11 to 7, the difference of their squares heing 132? 

Ans. 8 and 14 

11. A merchant sold for $960 a certain number of pieces of 
silk, for which he paid four-fifths as many dollars a piece as ihere 
were pieces. He gained $1000 by the sale, how many pieces 
did he sell ? Ans. The question is impossible. 

fl 

COMPLETE EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

110. Let US take next the equation a:*-)- ^ a: = 209. This 
is a complete equation of the second degree. The solution of 
this equation, it is evident, would present no difficulty, if the left 
hand member were a perfect square. But this is not the case ; 
for the square of a quantity consisting of one term will consist 
of one term, and the square of a quantity consisting of two 
terms will contain three terms. Let us then see if a^-\'8x can 
be made a perfect square ; for this purpose, it will be recollected, 
that the three parts which compose the square of a binomial are 
1®. the square of the first term of the binomial, 2°. twice the first 
term multiplied by the second, 3®. the square cf the second term. 
Thus, 

{x + aY = a^'\'2ax + a\ 

If, then, we compare a^-^Sz with a^-^2aX'\-a\ it is evi- 
dent that a;*-!- 8a: may be considered the first and second terms 
in the square of a binomial. The first term of this binomial 
will evidently be x; then as 8 a: must contain twice the first term 
by the second, the second will be found by dividing 8a: by 2ar, 
which gives 4 for the quotient. a^-\'8xis, therefore, the first 
two terms in the square of tl\e binomial a; + 4. If, then, we 
add 16, the square of 4, to a:^ -f- 8a:, the left hand member of the 
proposed, the result a:* -f- 8a; -f- 1^ will be a perfect square. 
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But if 16 be added to the kfl hand member, it must also be 
added to the right in order to preserve the equality ; the proposed 
will then become 

ar» + 8a; + 16 = 225. 
Extracting the root of each member of this last, we hare 

a: + 4=±15, 
whence a; = 11, a? = — 19. 

hfit us take, as a second example, the equation 

a?— gx=16f. 

Comparing a? — ^x with the square of the binomial x — a, 

2 

riz. a^ — 2 aa: -j- fl?, it is evident, that a? — -^x may be considered 

the first two terms of the square of a binomial. By the same 
course of reasoning as in the preceding example, we find this 

binomial to be x — ^» If> then, the square of k be added to 

both sides, the left hand member will be a perfect square, and 
we have 

Extracting the root of each member, we have 

a: — 3 = ±4; 

whence a:= 4J , a: = — 3f . 

Let us take, as a third example, the equation a^^px=sq. 

Comparing the left hand member of this equation with 
3:*-|"2fla:-j-a?, it is evident, that it may be considered as thip 

first two terms in the square of the binomial a; -f-^ ; whence, if 

P 
the square of ^ be added to both sides, the leA hand member will 

become a perfect square, and we shall have ^ 
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Extracting the root of each member 

Making the left hand member a perfect square is called com" 
pleting the square. This is done, as will readily be inferred 
from the preceding examples, by adding to both sides the square 
of one half the coefficient of x in the second term. 

Let us take for a fourth example, the equation 

3 ei — 2^ 

Freeing from denominators, we haye 

140x — 70 — 12a;« + 6a; = 305 — 6a?. 
Transposing and uniting t^rms, we have 

146a: — 7a» = 375. 
Or, changing the signs of each term and dividing by the 
coefficient of a:*, 

^ 146a: 375 

7 7 

Completing the square, we have 

146a: . 5329_ 375 5329 _ 2704 
7 "^ 49 ~ 7 + 49 ~ 49 • 

Whence, extracting the root of each member 

_73_ 52 

a:=17f, a: = 3. 

111. The rule for completing the square applies only, it is 
evident, to equations of the form 3!?-\-px=q^ p and q denoting 
any quantities whatever, positive or negative. 

If not already of the form x*'\'px = q, equations of the 
kind, which we are here considering, must always be reduced 
to this form, before completing the square. Thus, in the pre- 
ceding example, the given equation was reduced, before com 
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,1. .146 375 . . . 

pleting the square, to ar-— -=-a:aas --, an equation of the 

fonn required. 

It IS evident, that all complete equations of the second degree 
may he reduced to the form a^ •]-px=:iq, P. hy collecting 
all the terms which involve x into t}ie first memher and uniting 
the terms, which contain a?, into one term, and those which 
contain x into another, 2®. hy changing the signs of each 
term, if necessary, in order to render that of 3^ positive, 3°. hy 
dividing all the terms hy the multiplier of a^, if it have a mul- 
tiplier, and multiplying all the terms hy the divisor of 3?t if it 
have a divisor. 

ox ex 

Let the equation -^ ba?=: — ^ae he reduced to the 

form a^'j'pxsss^ 
Freeing from denominators, we have 

5ax — 20ba?=i4tcx-\'20ae 
By transposition — 20ia:*-|-5aa: — 4c2;=s20ae 
Changing signs 203a:* — 6aX'\'4tcx = — 20ae 

Uniting terms 203a:*— (5a — ^c)xssz — 20 ae 

Dividing hy 203 ar — -^ — ^^ — -x = — . 

Comparing this equation with the general formula, we have 

{5a — 4c) ae 

^~ 203~' ^ — ~T' 

From what has heen done, we have the following rule for 
the solution of complete equations of the second degree, viz. 
1". The equation being reduced to the form x^'-f-px^q, ajdd 
to both Tnembers the square of half the coefficient of :l in the second 
term; 2®. extract the square root of both members j taking care 
to give to the root of tlie second m&mber the double sign zk » 
3®. deduce the value of xfirom the equation, which arises from 
the last operation. 
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EXA1CFLE8. 

2:c* X 

1. Given -^ -}-3i = 5 + 8» to find the ralues of*. 

Ans. a: = 3, or — 2J. 

35 ^ 

2. Given 4tz = 46, to find the values ol z. 

z 

Ans. X = 12, or — .76. 

40 27 

3. Given = -I =13, to find the values of x. 

X — 6 ' X 

Ans. z=9, or l-^. 

14 X 

4. Given 4 a; r— i-= 14, to find the values of x. 

a;-f- 1 

Ans. a; =s 4, or — If. 

X 7 

6. Given — j— t^tt = ;; ^, to find the values of x, 

a; -|- 60 3x — o 

Ans. X = 14, or — 10. 

6. Given —^ f- -^ t- == 6i» to find the values of x. 

2 ' 2x — 5 

Ans. x^5t or 6.9. 

^' fSd'^-h t =Ty + 11 ! ^^.^"^ *^® ^^'^^' ^^^ ^^** y- 

Ans. x = — 46, or 2 ; ^ = 15, or 3. 

a Given 22: + 3y= 19) ^ , ,, , . , 

1 c^__!_i7^ 62 ( values of a: and y. 

Ans. a: = 5, or — 36-i^ ; y = 3, or 30^ . 

^ ^. 22: + 7y . 51 + 2a:^ 
9. Given 7 =2^ 177— 



4a; ^ 10 

, 4a; + 3y ^ 

and — X-^ = y — 2 



to find the values of 
X and y. 



Ans. a; = 5, or —2^; y = 4, or IJff- 
112. We pass next to the solution of some questions. 
1. To find a number such, that if three times this number be 
ndded to twice its square, the sum will be 65. 
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Patting z for the number sought, we have by the question 

2a;»+3a:c=65. 

Dividing by 2, we have a? -|" s* "^^ "o"* 

Completing the square, ^ + o^ + ?g = "^"l"Tg« 

3 23 

Extracting the root « + 7 = =fc X* 

whence a: =r 5, a; = ^. 

The first value of x satisfies the question in the sense, in 
virhich it is enunciated. In order to interpret the second, it 
will be observed, that if we put — x instead of a; in the equa- 
tion 2ar*-{"3a: = 65, it becomes 2 a:* — 3 a; = 65. Resolving 

13 

this equation, we obtain x = -^, "a; = — 5, values of a:, which 

13 
differ from the preceding" only in the signs. The number -^ will, 

therefore, satisfy the conditions of the question modified thus. 

To find a number such, that if three times this number be 
subtracted from twice its square, the remainder will be 65. 

2. A person bought some sheep for £72 ; and found if he had 
bought 6 more for the same money, he would have paid £1 less 
for each. How many did he buy ? 

Let a; = the number, we have 

72 "^^ _t 

X x+e~ * 

from which we obtain x = 18, or - — 24. To interpret the nega- 
tive result, we write — a; for a; in the equation, which become* 

72 72 



— X — a:-|"6 
or which is the same thing 



= 1, 



72 Z?_i 



X — 6 X 

tn equation, which corresponds to the following enunciation 

10 
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A person bought some sheep for £72, and fiNind if he tad 
booght 6 less for the same money, he would haTe paid XI moie 
for each. How many did he buy ? 

The negative values here modify the proposed questions, in i 
manner analogous to what takes place, as we have already seen, 
in equations of the first degree. 

3. To find a number such, that if 15 be added to its square 
the sum will be equal to eight times this number. 

Putting X for the number sought, we have by the question 

a;»+15 = 8a;. 
Resolving this equation, we have 

X = 6, X ^=. 3. 
In this example both values of x are positive, and answer 
directly the conditions of the question, in the sense in which it 
is enunciated. 

4. To find a number such, that if the square of this number 
be augmented by 5 times the number and also by 6, the result 
wiU be 2. 

Putting X for the number sought, we have by the question 

a:«-|-5a;^6 = 2. 

Whence, resolving the equation we have 

a; == — 1, a: = — 4. 

The values of x in this example are both negative ; the ques- 
tion, therefore, as is evident from inspection, cannot be solved in 
the sense, in which it is enunciated. 

If instead of x we write — a: in the equation of the proposed * 
it becomes :i? — 5a:-[-6^2, from which we obtain xsssi, 
a; =s 4. The numbers 1 and 4 will, therefore, satisfy the con- 
ditions of the proposed modified thus. 

To find a number such, that if five times this number be 
subtracted from its square, and 6 be added to the remainder, 
the result will be 2. 

5. To divide the number 10 into two such parts, that the 
product of these parts will be 30. 
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Putting X for one of the parts, 10 — z will be the other; w« 
have therefore by the question 

10a: — a:" =* 30. 
Resolving this equation, we obtain 

x = 5-\'V — 5, z = 5 — V — 6. 

This result indicates, that there is some absurdity in the con- 
ditions of the question proposed, since in order to obtain the 
value of X, we must extract the root of a negative quantity, which 
is impossible. * 

In order to see in what this absurdity consists, let us exam- 
ine into what two parts a given number should be divided, in 
order that the product of these parts may !fe the greatest pos- 
sible. 

Let us represent the given number by p, the product of the 
two parts by q, and the difference of the two parts by d; the 

greater part will then be ^ -f- 5, and the less 5 — 5, and we 

shall have 



(1+0 (1-0='. 



« 4-4=?- 

Here the value of q, it is evident, will be greater as that of 
d is less ; the value of q will, therefore, be the greatest possible 
when d is zero, that is, the product will be the greatest possible^ 
when the difference between the two parts is zero, or in other 
words, when the two parts are equal. 

The greatest possible product, which can be obtained by di- 
viding 10 into two parts and taking their product will be 25. 
The absurdity of the question above consists, therefore, in re- 
quiring, that the product of the two parts, into which 10 is to be 
divided, should be greater than 25. 

113. The following questions will serve as an exercise for the 
learner. 
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1. There is a field in the form of a rectiugrular paiallelognan, 
Whose length exceeds the breadth by 16 yards, and it ccmtaiitt 
960 square yards. Required the length and breadth. 

Ans. 40 and 24 yards. 

2. There are two numbers, whose difference is 9, and their 
sum mult^)lied by the greater, produces 266. What are those 
numbers ? Ans. 14 and 5. 

3. A regiment of soldiers, consisting of 1066 men, is formed 
into two squares, one of which has four men more in a side than 
the other. What number of men are in a side of each of the 
squares ? Ans. 21 and 25. 

4. Two partner^ A and B, gained £ 18 by trade. A's money 
was in trade 12 months, and he received for his principal and 
gain £26. Also B's money, which was £30, was in trade 
16 months. What money did A put into trade? 

Ans. £20. 

5. The plate of a looking glass is 18 inches by 12, and is to 
be framed with a frame of equal width, whose area is to be equal 
to that of the glass. Required the width of the frame. 

Ans. 3 inches. 

6. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost him £60; out of 
which he reserved 15, and sold the remainder for £54, gaining 
2 shillings a head by them. How many sheep did he buy, and 
what was the price of each ? 

Ans. 75 sheep, and the price was I69. 

7. A person bought two pieces of cloth of different sorts; 
whereof the finer cost 4 shillings a yard more than the other ^ 
for the finer he paid £18; but the coarser, which exceeded 
the finer in length by 2 yards, cost only £16. How many 
yards were there in each piece, and what was the price of a 
yard of each ? 

Ans. 18 3rards of the finer, ^nd 20 of the coarser, and 
the prices were £1 and I65. re^)ectively. 

S. Three merchants, A, B, and C, made a joint stocky itf 
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which they gained a sum less than that stock by £80 ; A*s share 
of the gain was ^60, and his contribution to the stock was £X1 
more than B's. Also B and C contributed together £325. Hqtw 
much did each contribute ? 

Ans. 75, 58, and 267 pounds respectively. 

9. Two messengers, A and B, were dispatched at the same 
time to a place 90 miles distant ; the former of whom riding one 
mile an hour more than the other, arrived at the end of his 
journey an hour before him. At what rate did each travel per 
hour ? Ans. A 10 miles, B 9. 

10. The joint stock of two partners, A and B, was $416. A's 
money was in trade 9 months and B's six months ; on dividing 
their stock and gain, A received $228, and B $252. What was 
each man's stock ? Ans. A's $192, B's $224. 

11. A and B sold 130 ells of silk, of which 40 ells were A's 
and 90 B's, for $42. Now A sold for a dollar \ of an ell more 
than B did. How many ells did each sell for a dollar ? 

Ans. B sold 3 ells, and A 3^ for a dollar. 

12. A square court-yard has a rectangular gravel walk round 
it. The side of the court wants 2 yards of being 6 times the 
breadth of the gravel-walk ; and the number of square yards in 
the walk exceeds the number of yards in the periphery of the 
court by 164. Required the area of the court. 

Ans. 256 yards. 



/■ 



SECTION XIII. — Discussion of the General Equation and 
OF Problems of the Second Degree. 

114. AU complete equations of the second degree may, as 
we have already seen, be reduced to an equation of the fonp 
at* -|- Pa; = Q, P and Q denoting any known quantities whatever, 
positive or negative. Resolving this equation, we have 



.x=-J±v/q+?. 
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This is a general solutioa for equations of the second degree. 

We shall now examine the circnmstances, which result hem. 

t 
the different hypotheses, which may be made upon the known 

quantities P and Q. This is the object of the discussion of the 

general equation cf the second degree, 

115. Any quantity, which substitated for the unknown quantity 
in an equation of the second degree will satisfy it, is called a root 
of the equation. 

Before proceeding to the proposed discussion, we shall show, 
that every equation of the second degree admits of two values 
for the unknown quantity, or in other words of two roots, and of 
two only. In order to this we take the general equation 

^ + Vx=Ql; (1) 

Completing the square, we have 

P* P / P\' P 

;t- + Pa: + ^ = Q + 5, or (z + =Q+ J. 

P 

Let Q -}- -J- = M", we shall then have 

But the first member of this equation being the difierence 
between two squares, it may be put under the form 

(x-h|+M)(a: + ?-M) = 0. (2) 

This last equation is, it is evident, a necessary consequence of 
equation (1) and the converse. Each of these equations will be 
satisfied therefore by the values of a:, which satisfy the other, 
and by these only. But since the left hand member of equation 
(2) is composed of two factors, this member will become zero 
if either of its factors is equal to zero, and thus the equation will 
be satisfied. 

P P 

If we suppose ar + s" — M = 0, we shall have a;= — 5- -{- M. 

P P 

If we supposes + 5- + M = 0, we shall have x^=s — *■ — M. 
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Or substituting for M its value, we have 



— I+V/Q+ 



4 



=-|-\/<'+?- 



Since equation (2) can be satisfied only by putting for z a 
value which will reduce to zero one or the other of the two fac- 
tors, of which the left hand member is Composed, it follows, that 
every eqtcation of the second degree admits of ttoo roots or values 
for the unknown quantity and of two only. 

It follows also from what has been done, that every equation 
of the second degree may he decomposed into two binomial factors 
of tJi£ first degree ivith respect to x, having nfor a commjon term, 
and the two roots taken with their signs changed, for the second 
terms. 

Resolving the equation a^-^Sz — 209 = 0, for example, we 
have a: =11, a; = — 19. Either of these values will satisfy 
the equation. We have also 

(a:— 11) (a;+19)=ar* + 82: — 209=0. 

If we add together the two general values for z, found above, 
the sum, it is evident, will be — P ; if we multiply them together 
the product will be — Q ; whence 1®. The algebraic sum of 
the two roots is eqv/d to the coefficient of the second term taken with 
the contrary sign. 2°. The product of the two roots is equal to 
the second member of the equation, takeii also with a contrary 



sign. 



116. Let us new proceed to the discussion proposed. Re- 
suming the value of z, obtained from the general equation 
^ -\- V z=i Q,, vfe have 



=-|±V/q+?. 



In order to find the value of this expression, which contains a 
radical, that is a quantity the root of which is to be extracted, 
we must be able to extract the root either exactly or by approxi- 
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P 

mation ; Q -|- -j- the quantity placed under the radical sign mitti, 

P 
therefore, be positive. But -j- will necessarily be positive, whal- 

P 

ever the sign of P may be ; the sign of the quantity Q 4" "j" ^^^» 

therefore, depend principally upon that of Q or the quantity in 
the equation altogether known. 

1. This being premised, let Q in the first place be positive. 
In this case P may be either positive or. negative, and the general 
equation may be written under the two forms 

a:« + Pa: = + Q, a;' — Pz = + Q, 
or uniting both in one 

a:»±Pa: = + Q; 
from which we have 



x=T|=fcy/'Q+?- 



P 
Here Q 4" "T" ^^^ evidently be positive ; the value of z may, 

therefore, be obtained, either exactly or with such degree of 
approximation as we please. 

With respect to the two values of a:, the first, viz. 



==Ff+v/Q+? 



p . p 

will be positivCy for the square root of -j alone being ^, the square 

P . P 

root of Q-f- X ^^ ^ greater than -^, the value of x will, there- 

fore, have the same sign with the radical and will by consequence 
be positive. This value will answer directly the conditions of 
the equation, or the problem of which the equation is the algebraic 
translation. 



P / P . 

The second value of a;, viz. a; = =F o — \x ^ "1" T' ^^i 

also necessaril]^ of the same sign with tlie radical, will be essea* 
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tially negative. This value, though it satisfies the equationi 
will not answer the conditions of the question, from which the 
equation is derived. It belongs to an analogous question cone 
sponding to the equation, after — x has been introduced instead 
of x, that is, to 2^ =F Px = Q. Indeed, from this last equation 



we 



P /' W 

deduce a: = ± ^ ± \/ Q ~f" X ^"^^ which do not dif- 



v/?-«- 



fer from ^the preceding, except in the sign. Thus the same 
equation connects together two questions, which differ from each 
other only in the sense of certain conditions. 

2. Again, let Q be negative. The equation will then be of 
the form 2:* ± Pa: = — Q, and we have 

^2 
Here, in order that the root of the quantity placed under the 

radical sign may be taken, or in other words, that the value of x 

P 
may be realj it is evident that Q must not exceed -j- . 

y/P P . 

Since moreover 1 y^ -^ Q is numerically less than ^ it 

follows, that the values of x will both be negative, if P is posi- 
tive in the equation, that is, if the equation is of the form 
a:* -|- Pa; = — Q, and that they will both be positive, if P is 
negative in the equation, that is, if the equation is of the form 
jj"— Pa:=— Q. 

Indeed, it may be shown a priori, that always tohe?i Q ti 
negative, in the second Tnemher and P negative hi the first, the 
problem will admit of two direct solutions, provided that Q does 

not exceed -j-. 
4 

The equation a? — Pa; = — Q, may, by changing the signs 
of all the terms, be put under the form 

. Px — a:«=Q, orx(P — a:) = Q. 

But the equation a: (P — a:) = Q is evidently the algebraic 
tnmglation of the following enunciation, viz. To divide a numhef 
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P into two parts, the product of which shall be eguai to a givim 
number Q. For if we put x for one of the parts, the other 
part will be P — x, and the product of the two parts, will be 
z(V—x). 

This being premised, the enunciation of the problem admits, 
it is evident, of two direct solutions; for the equation of the 
problem will be the same, whether x be put for one or the other 
of the parts ; there is no reason then,*why the equation, when 
resolved, should give one of the parts rather than the other ; it 
should therefore give both at the same time. 

Moreover, in order that the problem may be possible, it is 

P 

necessary, that Q should not exceed -^ ; for the greatest possible 

product of the parts, into which the number P may be divided 
being equal only to -j- it is absurd to require that their product, 

P* 

which we have represented by Q, should be greater than — . We 

conclude therefore that, in all cases when the known qicantity 
is negative in the second member, but numerically greater than 
the square of half the coefficient of the second term, the question 
proposed is impossible. 

117. The following examples will serve as an exercise upon 
the different cases, which we have here been considering. What 
change must be made in the enunciations of the first four ques- 
tions respectively, in order that the negative solutions may become 
positive ? How must the fifth question be modified, so that the 
answers shall become positive ? In what does the absurdity in 
the seventh question consist ? 

1. A company at a tavern had £8, \6s, to pay, but two of 
them having left before the bill was settled, those who remained 
had each in consequence 10^. more to pay. How many were in 
the company at first ? 

2. A man travelled 105 miles, and then found that if he had 
not travelled so fast by 2 miles an hour, he should have been 
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6 hours longer in performing the same journey. How many 
miles did he go per hour ? 

3. A regiment of foot was ordered to send 216 men on gar- 
rison duty, each company heing to furnish an equal number ; 
but before the detachment marched, 3 of the companies were sent 
on another service, when it was found that each company that 
remained was obliged to furnish 12 additional men, in order to 
make up the complement 216. How many companies were 
there in the regiment, and what number of men was each ordered 
to send at first ? 

4. A and B set out from two towns, which were distant 247 
miles, and travelled the direct road till they met. A went 9 
miles a day ; and the number of days at the end of which they 
met, was greater by 3, than the number of miles, which B went 
in a day. Where between A and B did they meet ? 

On substituting — x for x in the equations, which pertain 
respectively to the preceding questions, it will be easy to trans- 
late these equations into enunciations analogous to those of the 
questions proposed ; there are questions however, in which it will 
be very difficult to do this, and the negative solutions in such 
cases are to be regarded merely as connected with the first in the 
same equation of the second degree. 

5. A gentleman counting the guineas, which he had in his 
purse, finds that if 24 be added to their square, and 8 times their 
number be subtracted from 17, the sum and remainder will be 
equal. How many guineas had he in his purse ? 

6. A set out from C towards D, and travelled 7 miles a day. 
After he had gone 32 miles, B set out from D towards C, and 
went every day one-nineteenth of the whole journey ; and after 
he had travelled as many days as he went miles in one day, he 
met A. Required the distance of the places C and D ? 

7. The difference of two numbers is 7, and the square of the 
greater is equal to 25 times the less. What are the numbers f 
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EXAMINATION OF FARTICULAB CASES. 

1. In the general equation let Q be negative, that ySf let the 

oc^uation be of the form 2?-\-Fx=^ — Q, F being of any sign 

P 

whatever ; if we suppose Q = -^, the radical 



\/ 



P 

4-Q 



irt£ be reduced to 0, and the values of x will be equal each to 

P P 

— ^. Thus if Q be negative in the equation and equal to -j-, 

the values of x will be equal, and will both be positive if F is 
negative, or both negative if P is positive. 

2. In the general formula 

let Q = 0, the values of x will then be a; = 0, a; = — P. 

3. In the same formula let P = 0, we have then 

that is to say, the values of x will in this case be equal, but of 
contrary signs, real if Q is positive, and imagmary if Q is 
negative. 

4. Let P= 0, Q = 0, the values of x will then be each equal 
to 0. 

5. We have next to examine a remarkable case which fir^ 
quently occurs in the solution of problems of the second degree. 
For this purpose, let us take the equation 

Aar^ + Ba;=C. 
This equation being resolved, gives 

■^B±\/B^-f 4AC 
^~ 2A ' 

Let it now be supposed, that in consequence of a particohi 

h3rpothesis made upon the given things in the question, we have 

AflsO, the values of x then become 

_0 2B 

* — 0' ^~ 0" 
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The second value of x here presents itself under the form oi 
infinity, and may be regarded as a true answer, when the ques- 
tion is susceptible of infinite solutions. In order to interpret the 
first, if we return to the equation, we see that the hypothesis 

Q 

A ss reduces it to B:c :=: C, from which we deduce x = r=,im 

expression finite and determinate^ and which must be regarded 

as the true value of ^ in the present case. 

6. Let it be supposed finally, that we have at the same time 
A sss 0, B = 0, C = 0. The equation will then be altogeth^ 
indeterminate. This is the only case of indetermination, which 
the equation of the second degree presents. 

DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS. 

118. The following problems ofier all the circumstances, which 
usually occur in problems of the second degree. 

1. To find on the line A B, which joins two luminous bodies 
A and B, the point where these bodies shine with equal light. 

I I 

C" A C B C 

The solution of this problem depends upon the following prin- 
ciple in physics, viz. The intensity of light from the same 
luminous body will be, at different distances, in the inverse ratio 
of the square of the distance. 

This being premised, let a = A B, the distance between the 
two bodies ; let b= the intensity of A at the unit of distance, 
c = the intensity of B at the same distance ; let C be the point 
required, and let AG = x, 

Tte intensity of A at the distance 1 being 3, its intensity 

at the distance 2, 3, 4, ... . will ^ t* q* t? • • • • > ^^^ ^ 
consequence, at the distance x, it will be g^. For the sami 
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reason, the intensity of B at the distance a — a; irOi be 



c 



(a — x) 



■^ ; whence, by the question, we have 



3^ — (a—xY' 
From which, we obtain 



^ — b — c^\/ (b — cf b — c 
or reducing x r— — i -, 

Bui bdb a/ be may, it will be observed, be put under the 
form a/ b (a/ * =t \/ c), and b — c may be put under the ftwm 
(V*)'- (^c)\ or (A/b + A/c) (A/b-js/c). 

Taking advantage of this remark, the value of x may be 

expressed more simply, thus 

aA/b . ±aA/c 

a^/b 



or 



Oa/ b 

s/b-A/c] 



and 



A^b + A^ c 

— aA/ c 



v. 
DISCUSSION. 

1. Let b be greater than c. 

The first value of x is positive and less than a, since 



. .- is a fraction. The point sought, therefore, accord 

a/ o-\- a/ c 

ing to this value of x, is situated between A and B. It is 

moreover nearer B than A ; for, in consequence of i ^ c, 

we have a/ h -\' a/ b, or 2 a/ b^ a/ h -{- a/ Cj whence 

a/ b 1 aA/b ^ a 

V^ + a/c > 2' ""^ ^y consequence ^ ^Z^ ^ ^ >^. 

This, indeed, should be the case, since we have supposed the 
intensity of A greater than that of B. 
The corresponding value of a — x is also positive and leee 

M it will be easy to see, than ^. 
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TLe second value of x is positive, but greater that a, since 

we have • ^ — j- > 1. This value of x gives, therefore, a 

second point C situated upon AB produced and at the right 
of A and B. Indeed, since the Hght from A and B expands 
itself in all directions, there should be, it is easy to see, on A B 
produced a second point where A and B shine w\th equal light. 
This point moreover should be nearer the body, the light of 
which is least intense. 

The second value of a — xia negative : this should be the case, 
since we have x^a. 
^ 2. Let h be less than c. 

The first value of x is positive, but less than ^. The cone- 

spending value of a — xi& aho positive and greater than ^. 

Thus on the present hypothesis the point C, situated between 
A and B, should be nearer A than to B. 

The second value of x is essentially negative. In order to 
interpret it, we return to the equation, which becomes by substi- 
tuting — a: for X, 3 === --— — . But a — x expressing in the 

first instance the distance of the point sought from B, a.-f- ^ must 
in the present case express the same distance. Thus the point 
sought should be at the left of A, in Q" for example. Indeed, 
since by hypothesis the intensity of B is greater than that of A, 
the second point sought should be nearer A than to B. 

3. Let i = c. 

The first value of x, and also that of a — a: is reduced in this 

d 

case to ^. Thus we have the middle of A B for the point sought. 

This result conforms to the hypothesis. 

The remaining values are reduced to jf or become infinite, 
that is, the second point where the bodies shine with equal light, 
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b situated at a distance from A and B greater than any assign- 
able quantity. This result corresponds perfectly with the present 
hypothesis; for, if we suppose the difference b — c, instead 
of being absolutely nothing, to be very small, the second point 
will exist, but at a very great distance from A and B. K then 
& as c or 

V* — a/«==^0 

the point required must cease to exist, or be placed at an infinite 
distance. 

4. Let 3 ss c and a = 0. 

The first system of values of x and a — X reduce themselves 

in this case to 0, and the second system to ^. This last chanu> 

ter is here the symbol of indetermination ; for, on returning to 
the equation of the problem, 

(b — c)a?—2abx = — e^b, 
thb equation becomes on the present h3rpothe8is 

0.a:» — O.ars^O, 

an equation which may be satisfied by any number whatever 
taken for x. Indeed, smce the two bodies have the same intensity 
and are placed at the same point, they should shine with equal 
light upon any point whatever in the line A B. 

6. Finally let a = 0, i being different from c. ^ 

Both systems in this case will be reduced to«0, which in- 
dicates, that there is but one point, where the bodies shine 
with equal light, viz. the point, in which the two bodies are 
tituated. 

2. To find two numbers such, that the difference of their 
products by the numbers a and b respectively may be equal to a 
given number 5, and the difference of their squares equal to 
another given number q. 

Denoting by x and y the numbers sought, we have by the 
qitestion ax — by^=s 
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Resolving these equations, we have for the first system ol 
ralues for x and y 



as-^bV ^ — qja' — li') 

9 

y~ a^ — b^ 

and for the second system, we have 

_ as — b^ s' — q(c^--y') 
^— d^ — b^ 



bs — a^^ — q((^ — l^) 

y— ?=r^5 • 



DISCUSSION. 

1. Let a be greater than 3, and by consequence e? — b^ posi- 
tive 

In order that the values of x and y may be real, it is necessary 
that we have 

q (c^ — b^) <^ «*, and therefore, q <^ -, — p. 

This condition being fulfilled, the values of x and y in the first 
system will be necessarily positive, and will, by consequence, 
form a direct solution of the problem in the sense, in which it is 
enunciated. 

In the second system the value of x will be essentially posi- 
tive; ioTay>b gives as ^bs, and for a still stronger reason, 

fl5>3V5*— (7(a« — ^*). 

With respect to the value of y, it may be either positive or 
negative. In order that it may be positive, we must have 

bs>aA/:^ — q(a!'—b*) 
or, squaring both sides, 

b^s^';;:>a^s' — (^q{a^ — i;') 
11 
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Of, adding €fq {cf — ^ to4)oth sides of this last^ nLd sabinieting 
l^f from both sides 

or, by division ^ ^ ^ 

Thus, in order that the second system may be a real and direct 
ioltUionf we must have 

If, then, we take for a, ^, and s any absolute numbers what- 
ever, provided that we have a'^b and that we take for ^a 

number comprised between the two limits 3 and ^ rs, we shall 

be certain of obtaining two direct soltUions, 
Thus, let a = 6, 3 = 4, « == 15 ; we have 

s" 225 ^, . ^ 225 ... 

if then we take q = 10, for example, we shall have 

_ 6 X 15d=4\/225— 20X 10 _11 7 
^— 20 ~2 ^'2 

4 X 15± 6\/225 — 20 X 10 9 3 
y= 20 = 2' °' 2- 

If on the present hypothesis, we have g^-^, and for a still 

a 

stronger reason, q ^ -^ rj, the value of y in the second sys- 
tem will be negative. This system, therefore, will not be a 
solution of the proposed problem in the sense, in which it 
is enunciated, but of an analogous problem, the equations of 
which are aar -f- ^y = * 

3^ — i^ = q 
and which will differ from the proposed in this respect only, that 
f will express an arithmetical sum instead of difference. 
2. Let a be less than b and therefore if — b* negative. 
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In this case the expressions for x and y in the first system 
may be put under the form 

_ — as — b^/sf' + q(l^ — (^ 

_ -^35 — g\/5^ + g(&' — a*; 

y ^— ^ , 

and in the second 

*~ *« — a» 

_ — bs + a^^-\'q(b^ — (^) 

The values of x and y in both systems, it is evident, will B^ 
real, since the quantity placed under the radical is essentially 
positive. 

In the first system the values of x and y are essentially nega- 
tive; in the second the value of 2:, it is easy to see, is neces- 
sarily positive, but the value of y may be either positive or nega- 

tive ; in order that it may be positive, we must have fi' ^ -3. 

3. Let as=zby and therefore c? — b^sssO, 
On this hypothesis, we have for the first system of vahws 
for X and y 

2as 2as 

« — -Q-» y— HT' 

and for the second 



Returning to the equations of the proposed in order to inter- 
pret these last, we obtain for x and y on the present hypothesis 

^ 2^7~' ^~ 2as • 

FBOBLEMS FOR SOLUTION AND DISCUSSION. 

1. There are two numbers, whose sum is a and die stttti <if 
wlibfid second powers is b. Required the numbers. 
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Patting X and y for the numbers, we have 

a^^/2b — d' 
x = ^ 

a±^/2b — (^ 

y= 2 . 

What conditions are necessary in order that the values of » 
and y may be real ? When will the values of x both be posi" 
tive? Can both be negative? When will one of them be 
positive and the other negative, and to what question does the 
negative value belong ? 

2. To find two numbers such, that the sum of their products 
by the numbers a and b respectively may be equal to 2 5, and 
their product equal to p. 

Putting X and y for the numbers, we have 

szh^s* — abp 



y= 



a 
*± Vs^ — abp 



b 

What conditions are necessary m order that the values of x 
and y may be real ? Wnat is the greatest value of which p ad- 
mits ? Can either of the values of 2; or y be negative ? 

3. To find two numbers such, that the sum of their product? 
by the numbers a and b respectively may be equal to a given 
number *, and the sum of their squares equal to another given 
number q. 

Putting X and y for the numbers respectively, we have 

_ as ±b ^(a^ + b^)^^^ 
_ bs±0' >\/(fl^ + b^)q — ^ 

' What conditions are necessary in order that the values of x 
and y may be real ? Within what limits must q be comprised 
jb order that both values of x may be positive ? Within what 
limits must q be comprised in order that both values of y may 
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be positive? In the second system of values for x u..d y, 
when will the value of x be positive, and that of y negatiye, 
and what is the analogous problem, to which this system be- 
longs? 

4. To find a number such, that its square may be to the 
product of the differences between this number and two other 
numbers a and b in the ratio of q to p. 

Putting X for the number sought, we have 

_ q{a-\-b)±\/f(a — b)^'\'^pqad 
^— 2(q-p) 

Let this formula be examined on the difierent hypotheses 
9<Py g=Py g>P' 



SECTION XIV.— Maxima and Minima. 

119. In several of the preceding questions, the given things 
*ve have seen, are so connected amon^ themselves, that one is 
determined by the others to be comprised within certain limits, 
or to have a greatest or least possible value. 

A quantity, the value of which may be made to vary, is called 
a variable quantity; the greatest value of which is called a 
vtaxiimim and the least a minimum. 

Questions frequently occur, in which it is required to deter- 
mine under what circumstances the result of certain arithmet- 
ical operations performed upon numbers will be the greatest or 
least possible. We shall resolve a few questions of this kind 
the solutions of which' depend upon equations of the second 
degree. 

1. To divide a number, 2a, into two parts such, that the 
product of these parts may be a maximum. 

Let X be one of the parts, then 2 a — x will be the other, and 
their product will be a: (2 a — x). By assigning different values 
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lo Xy the product x{2a — x) will vary in magnitade, and the 
question is to assign to 2; a value such, that this prgduct may be 
the greatest possible. Let m be the maximum sought, we have 
by the question 

x{2a — x)=:nL 

Regarding for the moment m as known, and deducing firom 
this equation the value of x, we have 

From this result it appears, that in order that x may be real, 
m must not exceed c? ; the greatest value of m will therefore be 

* 

«*, in which case we have a; = a. Thus to obtain the greatest 
possible prodtLCty the proposed must be divided into two equal 
partSi and the maximum obtained will be equal to the square of 
one of these parts. 

In the equation a: (2 a — ar) = wz, the expressions a? (2 a — x) 
IS called a function, of x. This function is itself a variahUj 
the value of which depends upon that given to the first variable 
or X, ^ 

2. To divide a number, 2a, into two parts such, that the sum 
of the square roots of these parts may be a maximum. 

Let a;* be one of the parts, then 2 a — 3? will be the other, and 

the sum of the square roots will be a: + \/2a — a:*. ' Let m be 
the maximum sought, we have by the question 

a:-f- V 2a — x^ = m; 
from which we obtain 



m ^ / n^ , 2a 



m« 



01 simplifying a; = ^ ± ^ V 4 a— w«. 

In order that the values of x may be real, the value of 77^ must 
not exceed 4a; 2^a is therefore the greatest value, which m 
can receive. 

Let us put m = 2^a, we have x = t^a and Q?=:sa. whence 
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Sa — ofss^a. ThuSfthe propotedmust be divided into twoequei 
parts in order that the sum of the square roots of the parts may 
be a maximum. This maximum moreover will be equal to twice 
the square root of one of the parts. 

From what has been done, the following rule for the solutiou 
of questions of the kind which we are here considering will 
readily be inferred, viz. Having formed the algebraic expression 
of the quantity sicsceptUfle of becoming a maximum or minimum, 
make this expressio7i equal to any quantity m. If the equation 
thus made is of the second degree in x, x designating the variable 
quantity, tohich enters into the algebraic expression, resolve this 
equation in relation to x; jnake next the quantity under the 
radical equal to zero, and deduce from this last equation the value 
of m ; this loill be the maximum or minimum sought. Substi' 
tutifig finally the value of m in the expression for x, we obtain 
the value of x proper to satisfy the enunciation proposed. 

If the quantity placed under the radical remains essentially 
positive, whatever the value of ?w, we infer that the expressipn 
proposed may be of any assignable magnitude whatever, or in 
other words, that it will have infinity Jor a maximum and zero 

for a minimum. 

4aJ»-L.4a; 3 

Thus let there be proposed the expression ^ ,T — r-— - — ; 

6(2a:-|-l) 

to determine whether this expression is susceptible of a maxt" 

mum or minimum. 

4a;2 I 4^ 3 

Putting ., ' — , ,. = m and deducing the value of x, we 
0(20;-}- 1) 

nave a: — ^ 3fc 2 ^ ^ '^' 4" 4- Here, whatever value we 

g^ve to m, the quantity placed under the radical will be positive ; 
the proposed therefore may be of any magnitude whatever. 

EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. To divide a given number a into two factors, the sum of 
irhich shall b^ a minimum. 

Ans. The two &ctors should be equal 
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2. Let ^ be the difierence between two numbers; require 1 
that the square of the greater divided by the less may be a 
minimum. Ans. The minimum required is 4 (£ and the value 

of the greater part corresponding is 2d, 

3. Let a and b be two numbers of which a is the greater, to 
find a number such, that if a be added to this number, and b be 
subtracted from it, the product of the sum and difference thus 
obtained being divided by the square of the number, the quotient 
will be a maximum. 

o^u 1. 2a& , - . (a + b)* 

Ans. Ihe number = r, and the maximum = .' — . 

a — b ^ab 

4. To divide a number 2 a into two parts such, that the sum 
of the quotients obtained by dividing the parts mutually, one by 
the other, may be a minimum. 

Ans. The number should be divided into two 
equal parts, and the minimum is 2. 

5. To find a number such, that if a and b be added to this 
number respectively, the product of the two sums thus obtained, 
divided by the number, may be a minimum. 

Ans. The number =, ^ aby and the minimum 



SECTION XV. — Powers and Roots of Monomials. 

120. When a quantity is multiplied into itself, the product, 
we have seen, is called a 'power ^ the degree of which is marked 
by the exponent of tne product, thus aaaaa or a^ is called the 
fifth power of a; in like manner a"" is called the mih. power 
of a. 

The original quantity, fromi which a power is derived, is 
called the root of this power. The degree of the root is de» 
termined by the number of times the root is found as a factor 
in the power ; thus a is the fiflh root of o^ ; in like manner n 
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is the mih root of a*". The numher which marks the degree of 
the root is called the index of the root. 

121. Let it* be proposed to find the fifth power of 2cflf; 
this power is indicated thus, (So'^')', and we have, it is evi- 
dent, 

(2(^by= 2(^b^ X 2an^ X 2a'l^ X ^a^b'' X 2a' ^«. 

Here, it is evident, 1°. that the coefiicient 2 must be multiplied 
into itself four times or raised to the fifth power ; 2°. that each 
one of the exponents of the letters must be added, until it is 
taken as many times as there are units in the exponent of the 
power, or in other words, multiplied by 5 ; we have therefore 

(2any = 32a}'b'\ 

In like manner (8aH^cY = 5l2a'b'c\ 

To raise a monomial therefore to any given power, we raise 
the coefficient to this power, and multiply each one of the ezpO' 
nents of the letters by the exponent of the power. 

With respect to the sign, with which the powers of a mono- 
mial should be affected, it is evident, that whatever be the sign 
of the quantity itsen, its second power will be positive. More- 
over if the exponent of the power of a monomial be an even 
number, it is easy to see, that this power may be considered 
as a power of the square of the proposed quantity. Thus a®, it 
is evident, may be considered as the fourth power of a^ ; in like 
manner a^*", any even power of a, may be considered the mih 
power of a^. It follows, therefore, that whatever be the sign of a 
monomial, any power of it, the exponerit of ichich is an even 
number, is positive. 

Again, since the power of a simple quantity, the exponent 
of which is an odd number, is equal to a power of this quan- 
tity of an even degree multiplied by the first power, it follows, 
that every pouoer of a monomial, the exponent of which is an odd 
numher, will have the same sign as the quantity from which it is 
formed. 

J22. Let it now be proposed to find the third root of 64a'3*c'. 
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The root roquired is indicated tlius, A/64ei^^'c'; the figa sjf 
being employed to denote in general that a root is to be takfif^ 
^uid the index 3 placed above the radical sign to denote the 
(larticular root required. 

Since the root of a quantity must evidently be sought by a 
process the reverse of that, by which it is raised to a power, in 
order to extract the root of a monomial, 1**. we extract the root 
of the coefficient^ 2°. we divide the exponent of each of the letters 
by the index of the root. 

According to this rule, the third root of the proposed will 
be Aa^b^c. In like manner the seventh root of a^*b^€^ is 

With respect to the signs, with which the roots of monomials 
should be affected, it is an evident consequence of the principles 
already established that, 

1°. Every root of an even degree of a positive monomial may 
have indifferently cither the sign -j- or — . Thus, the sixth root 
of 64a»Ms±2fl^ 

2®. Every root, the degree of which is expressed by an odd 
number, will ham the same sign as the quanttty proposed. Thus 
the fifth root of —32 «><»*' is — 20^^. 

3®. Every root of an even degree of a negative monomial is an 
impossible or imaginary root. For there is no quantity, which 
raised to a power of an even degree can give a negative result. 

Thus w — a, V — b denote impossible or imaginary quanti- 
ties, in the same manner as w — a, w — b, 

123. From what has been said, it is evident in order that a 
root may be extracted, 1°. that the coefficient of the proposed 
must be a perfect power of the degree marked by the index of 
the root to be extracted ; 2®. that the exponents of each of the 
letters must be divisible by the index of the root. 

When this is not the case the root can only be indicated. It 
should be observed, however, that radical expressions, of any 
degree whatever admit of the same simplifications as those of the 
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second degree. These simplifications are founded upon the prin* 
^uiplei that any root whatever of a prodtict is equal to the jproauei 
rfthe same root of the several factors. 

Thus let it be proposed to find the third root of 64d*3*<^ 
The third root, it is evident, cannot be taken ; for 54 is not t 
perfect third power, and the exponents of the letters a and c 
are not divisible by 3. We therefore indicate the root, thus. 

V54a*^^c'; but this expression may be put under the form 
*\/27a^^^ X Sac*; whence taking the third root of the factor 

^an\ we have V54rt^^=3ai V2fl7. 
Let it be proposed next to find the third root of 

125a«* + 375a^c. 
This expression, which it is easy to see is not a perfect third 
power, may be put under the form 125a^(flr^i-{-3c); whence 
extracting the third root of the first factor, we have for the root 

• ught 5tt Va^^ + 3c. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To reduce ^^c^fc to its most simple form. 

2. To reduce V 128 a? y^z^ to its most simple form. 

3. To reduce ^aoi? -f" ^-^* ^^ ^^^ ^^'S^ simple form. 

4. To reduce s/21c^ -^Qla^b to its most simple form. 

5. To reduce \/ 96 c^b''c^^ to its most simple form. 

a rr ji \ y48(^ — l6a'b' . ... 

6. To reduce 1 / ^rr-j — ^^. ., to its most simple form. 

V^ 81a* — 324 a* ^ '^ 



SECTION XVI. — Powers of Compound Quantities, Theory 
OF Combinations, Binomial Theorem. 

124. Powers of compound quantities are found like those of 
monomials by the continued multiplication of the quantity into 
itself. They are indicated by inclosing the quantity in a paren- 
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thesis, to which is annexed the exponent of the power. The 
third power o( c^-^-Sab — b(?^ for example, is indicated, thus, 
{c^-^-dab — b(^*. This same power may also he indicated 

thus, a'-^dab — bc'lK 

Next to monomials, binomials are those, which are the least 
complicated. We begin therefore with these. 

Below are several of the first powers of the binomial x -|~ ^ 
yiz. 

{x -{- ay =: X '■\-' a 

lx-\-aY = x' + 2ax-\'<^ 

{x\-af = 3?-\-2a:^'\-^(^x-\'cf 

(i; -}- a)* = a:* + 4aa:' + 6a»a;« + 4a?a: + a*. 

We have formed the different powers oi x-^am this table by 
ihe continued multiplication of 2: -f" ^ i^^^o itself. In this way 
we arrive only at particular results. To form any of the higher 
powers, the process of multiplication must still be continued. 
This would be tedious, especially, as the power to which the 
binomial is to be raised, becomes more and more elevated. We 
proceed, therefore, to investigate a method, by which a binomial 
may be raised to any power whatever, without the necessity of 
forming the inferior powers. This method was discovered by 
Newton. The principle on which it is founded is called the 
Binomial Theorem, The most simple and elementary demon- 
stration of this theorem depends upon the theory of combinations, 
to which we shall first attend. 

THEORY OF COMBINATIONS. 

125. The results, obtained by writing one after the other, 11? 
every possible way, a given number of letters, in such a manner, 
that all the letters will enter into each result, are called permu 
tations. 

Let there be, for example, two letters a and b. These givey it 
b evident, two permutations, ab, ba 
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Again, let there be three letters, a, b and c. If we set apart 
one of the letters, a for example, the remaining letters give 
two permutations, viz. hcy cb; placing next the a at the right 
of each of these, we have two permutations of three letters, 
viz. bca, cba; but each of the remaining letters b and c, being 
set apart in the same manner, will abo furnish each two 
permutations of three lettters ; whence the permutations of three 
letters will be eqtud to the permutations of two letters, multiplied 
by three. 

In like manner the permutations of four letters will be found 
equal to the permutations of three letters multiplied by four. 

And in general, the permutations of any number whatever n 
of letters, wHl be equal, it is evident, to the permutations ofn — 1 
letters, multiplied by n the number of letters employed. 

Let Q represent the permutations of n — 1 letters, then Qn 
will represent the permutations of n letters; thus Qn will be a 
general formula for permutations. 

, In the general formula Qn, let n = 2, then Q will be 1, 
whence 1X2 will be the permutations of two letters. Again 
let 71=5=3, then Q will be 1 X 2 ; whence 1 X 2 X 3 will be 
the permutations of three letters. In like manner the permuta- 
tions of 4 letters will be 1 X 2 X 3 X 4. The following rule 
for permutations will, therefore, be readily inferred, viz. Multi* 
ply in order the natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, ^c. to the number 
denoting tlie letters employed inclusive; the result will be the 
permutations of the given number of letters. 

126. When a given number of letters are disposed in order 
one after the other in every possible way, 2 and 2, 3 and 3, and, 
in general, n and w at a time, the number of letters taken at a 
time being always less than the given number of letters, the 
results a')tained are called arrangements. 

0* 
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Let it be requiied to form the arrangements of three Iellei% 

•, b, and Cf two and two at a time. 

a, ab 
ae 

b, ba 
be 



ea 
cb 



Setting apart first one of the letters, a. for example, we write 
after this letter each one of the reserved letters b and c ; we 
thus form two of the arrangements sought, viz. ab, ae; setting 
apart next the letter^, and writing by its side each one of the 
reserved letters a and c, we form two more of the arrangements 
sought, viz. bfif be; pursuing the same course with the re- 
maining letter c, we have in the result, it is plain, all the ar- 
rangements required and no more ; whence the arrangements of 
three letters 2 and 2 at a time, wiU le equal to the arrangemertts 
of the same letters one at a time, multiplied by the number of 
letters reserved. 

Let it be required next to form the arrangements of four letters 

a, b, c, d, three and three at a time. 

ab, ab c c a, cab 

abd cad 

ae, 



ad, 



ba. 



be, 



acb 
acd 


cb, 
cd, 
da, 
db. 


cba 
cbd 


adb 
adc 


cda 
cdb 


bac 
bad 


dab 
dac 


bea 
bed 


dba 
dbc 



b d, bda dc, dca 

bdc deb 

Having formed the arrangements of the given letters, 2 and 
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9 at a time, we set apart one of tkese, ab for example, and write 
iUccessively by its side each one of the reserved letters c and d^ 
we thus form two of the arrangements sought, viz. abc, ahd. 
The same being done with each one of the remaining arrange- 
ments of the given letters, 2 and 2 at a time, we obtain, it is 
evident', all the arrangements required and no more. Thus, the 
arrangements of 4 letters taken 3 and 3 at a time, tviU be equai 
to the arrangements of the same letters, taken 2 and 2 at a time, 
multiplied by the number of letters reserved. 

In like manner, understanding by letters reserved those which 
remain, when the given letters are taken one less than the re- 
quired number at a time, we have the tLrrangements of any 
number m of letters, taken n and n at a time, equal to the 
arrange'inents of the same letters, n — \ at a time, multiplied by 
the number of letters reserved. 

Let P represent the arrangements of m letters n — 1 at a 

time ; it being required to take the letters n and ti at a time, the 

reserved letters will be m — (n — 1), or m — w-j-l> thus the 

arrangements of m letters, n and n at a time, will be expressed 

by the formula, 

P(^_n-f-l). 

This will be the general formula for arrangements. 

In the general formula V (m — n -j- 1), let n equal 2. In this 
case P will represent the arrangements of m letters 1 at a time ; 
thus P will equal m; whence m{m — 1), will express the 
arrangements of m letters 2 and 2 at a time. 

Again, in the general formula V (m — n-\-\), let w = 3. 
In this case P will represent the arrangements of m letters 2 
and 2 at a time ; P will therefore equal m{m — 1) ; whence 
m{m — 1) {m — 2) will express the arrangements of m letters 
3 and 3 at a time. 

In like manner the arrangements of m letters 4 and 4 at a 
time, will be expressed hj m{m — 1) {m — 2) {m — 3). 

From inspection of the above formulas the following rule for 
anangements will be readily inferred, viz. From the number 
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denoting the gicen letters subtract successively the natural 
bers 1, 2, 3, ^c. to the number which denotes the letters to be 
taken at a time ; multiply these several remaindefk and the nunt' 
ber denoting the given letters together; the product wiU be the 
arrangements required. 

127. Arrangements, any two of which difier at least by one of 
the letters, which enter into them, are called combinations. 

Let it be proposed to determine the number of combinations of 
three letters, a, 3, and c taken two and two at a time. 

The arrangements of these letters, two and two at a time, 

will be 

4 ah 

ba 

ac 
ca 

be 
cb 

Among these arrangements we have, it is evident, but three 
combinations, viz. ab, ac^ bc^ each one of which is repeated as 
many times as there are permutations of two letters. Hence the 
combinations of three letters taken 2 and 2 at a time, vnll be equal 
to the arrangements^ of three letters 2 and 2 at a time, divided by 
the permutations of two letters. 

In like manner, it will be seen, that the combinations of 4 
letters, 3 and 3 at a time, are equal to the arrangements of 4 
letters, 3 and 3 at a time, divided by the permutations of three 
letters. 

And in general the combinations of m letters, n and n at a 
time, will be eqital, it is evident, to the arrangements ofm. letters, 
n and n at a time, divided by the pernmtations ofn letters. 

From what has been done, we have therefore the following 
general formula for combinations, viz. 
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In the general formula let nsB2, the formula which resulti 

"^^ 1.2 • 

This will give the combinations of m letters 2 and 2 at a 

time. 

Again, let n =s 3 ; the formula which results will be 

m{m — 1) {m — 2) 

17273 ' 

This will give the combinations of m letters 3 and 3 at a time. 

T ,., ' , . m{m — 1) {m — 2) {m — 3) 
In like manner we obtain — ^ ^ ^ - ^ •, a 

formula which gives the combinations of #ra letters 4 and 4 at 
a time. 

From inspection of the formulas obtained by making n s=s 2,3,4, 
&c. in the general expression, we may infer a general rule for 
combinations as has been done already with respect to permuta- 
tions and arrangements. 

1. For how many days can 7 persons be placed in a different 
position at dinner ? 

2. How many words can be made with 6 letters of the alpha- 
bet, it being admitted that a number of consonants may make a 
word ? 

3. How many combinations can be made of 24 letters of the 
alphabet taken two and two at a time ? 

4. A general was asked by his king, what reward he should 
confer on him for his services ; the general only desired a farthing 
f^r every file of ten men in a file, which he could make with a 
body of 100 men. At this rate what would he receive ? 

BINOBOAL THEOREM. 

128. If we examine with attention the difierent powers of 

X 4* ^) a^* 124, it will be easy to fix upon the law, accoidinf 

to which the exponents of x and a proceed. But it will not 

be 80 easy to determine the law for the numerical coefficients. 

12 



138 



OP 



tf wt obeerve, however, the manner in which the difiemkt 
terms which compose a power are formed, we shall perceive 
that the numerical coefficients are occasioned by the reductioii 
ef several similar terms into one, and that these similar terms 
arise from the equality of the factors which compose a power. 
Tliese reductions, it is easy to see, will not take place, if the 
second terms of the binomials are different We begin there- 
fore by investigating a law for the formation of the product of 
any .number of binomials a;-{"^^"{"^»*"l"^ • • • » ^® fiwt 
(arms of which are the same in each, while the second are 
difierent. 



b 



9 



« + «) {x + b) (ar-f-c) (x + «0 

b 
c 
d 



:^ + ab 
ae 
be 



x-^abe 



s^ + ab 


3f-{-abe 


ac 


abd 


ad 


acd 


be 


bed 


bd 




cd 





x-^abcd. 



From inspection of the above products, which we have formed 
by the common rules of multiplication, it will be observed, , 

1*. In each product there is one term more than there are units 
in the number of factors. 

2°. The exponent ofn in the first term is the same as the num- 
ber offactorSi and goes on decreasing by unity in each of the fhi' 
lowing terms. 

3*. The coefficient of the first term is unity. The coefficient 
of the second term is equal to the sum cf the second terms of the 
Haomials; that of the third term is equal to the sum of the differ' 
mU combinations or products of the second terms of the binomials 
taken two and two; that of the fourth is eqmxl to the sum of tht 
pKF9iMcU of the second terms of the binomials taken three and 
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tKreCy and so on. The last term is equal to the product of tOM 
second terms of the binomials. 

129. We readily infer from analogy, that the same law will 
obtain, whatever be the number of factors employed. This law 
may, however, readily be shown to be general. In order to thii, 
it will be sufficient to show, that if the law be true for the 
product of any number m of binomials, it will also be true for the 
product of wt -f- 1 binomials. 

The number of binomial factors being represented by ^, 
the different powers of x will be a:**, z*"""*, a:*"*, &c. Let 
A, B, C, . . . U denote the quantities, by which these powert' 
beginning with af^"^ are to be multiplied; but as the number 
of terms must remain indeterminate, until m receives a particular 
value, we can write only a few of the first and last terms of lk« 
expression, designating the intermediate terms by a series of 
points. 

The product of any number m of factors will then be refare- 
sented by the expression 

a-' + Aa;"— ' + Ba:*— « -I Ca:*— » . . . U. 

Multiplying this expression by a new factor a; -f- K, it becomes 



a:" + * + A :c"+B a:*— * + C 



K 



AK 



ar-^ UK. 



BK 

Here the law for the exponents is evidently the dame, at in 
the first expression. With respect to the coefficients, il it- 
evident, 1^. that the coefficient of the first term is unity. V' 
Arf-K, the coefficient of the second term, is equal to the sum 
of the second terms of the m-^-l binomials. 3**. Since B by 
hypothesis expresses the sum of the second terms of the m 
binomials taken two and two, and AK expresses the sum of t&e 
second terms of the m binomials multiplied each by the n<6W 
second term K, B -f* AK, the coefficient of the third term, wS 
de the^sum of the products two and two of the second temu cf* 
<|pf m -)- 1 binomials. 

In tlie same manner C -f BE, it itf tzxtf to 806^, will b^ #1 
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•am of the products three and three of the second terms of Ae 
ffi -|- 1 binomials, and so on. 4**. The last term US il is effV 
dent, is the product of the m -j- 1 second terms. 

The law laid down, art. 128, being true therefore for expres- 
sions of the fourth degree will, from what has just been de- 
monstrated, be true for those of the fifth; and being true for 
eiquressions of the fifth degree, it will be true for those of the 
sixth and so on ; thus it is general. 

130. If in the different products which have been formed, 
art. 128, we make b, c and d each equal to a, these products will 
be converted into powers of x -[" ^» ^^^ 

(z + a) (x + b) = {x + a)^ = 3f-{'a x + c?. 

a 

a (f 

a (f 



X -f-fl'- 



** + a 


3? + (f 


a» + a» 


a 


tf 


«• 


a 


cf 


<f 


a 


tf 


a* 


€? 






a* 





x + fl^. 



Comparing these expressions with the difierent products, 
from which they are derived, we perceive 1®. that the multi- 
plier of X in the second term has been converted into the first 
power of a, repeated as many times as there are units in the 
number of binomials employed, or which is the same thing, 
as there are units in the exponent of x in the first term. 2^. 
That the multiplier of the third term has been converted into 
the second power of a, repeated as many times, as there can 
be formed difierent products from a number of letters equal to 
the number of binomials employed, taken' two and two at a 
time. 3*. That the multiplier of the fourth term has been c(m- 
fscted into, the third power of a, repeated as many times as 
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dbere can be fonned different products from a number of letters^ 
equal to the number of binomials employed, taken three and 
three at a time, and so on. 

131. From what has been done, it is evident, therefore, that 
whatever be the power to which a binomial x-^ais to be raised,. 
1®. the exponent of x in the first term will be equal to the expo- 
nent of the power, and that it will go on decreasing by unity in 
each of the following terms to the last, in which it will be 0. 
2^. That the exponent of a in the first term will be 0, in the 
second unity, and that it will go on increasing by unity, until it 
becomes equal to the exponent of the power to be formed. 
3®. The numerical coefficient of x in the first term will be unity, 
in the second it will be equal to the exponent of x in the first 
term, in the third it will be equal to the number of products, 
which may be formed from a number of letters, equal to the 
exponent of x in the first term, taken two and two at a time, in 
the fourth it will be equal to the number of products, which may 
be formed from the same number of letters, taken three and three 
at a time and so on. 

Let it be required to form the 5th power o( x-^ a. The dif- 
ferent terms, without the numerical coefficients, will be by the 
preceding rule af-\'ax*-\- (t^a^ -J" ^^ "i" ^*^ "h ^' 

With respect to the numerical coefficients, that of the first 
term will be 1, that of the second will be 5, that of the third will 
be equal to the number of products, which may be formed of. 5 
letters taken 2 and 2, that of the fourth will be equal to the num- 
ber of products, which may be formed of 5 letters taken 3 an4 3| 
«nd so Dn. Thus the numerical coefficients will be 

1, 5, 10, 10, 5, 1 ; 
irhence 

{x + aY = 3f+ Sax* + 10a«a:3 + 10a» ar' + 5a*x + a». 
Let it next be required to raise a: -|- a to the mth power, wc 
ihall have, according to the preceding rule, for a few of the 6xBt 
renns without the numerical coefficients 
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Ibrt the numerical coefficients cannot be detennined until wn 
Uliugn a particular value to m; by the preceding rule, howeni^f 
die numerical coefficient of the second term will be equal to «, 
iHuUever the value of m may be. In the development therefiure 
of (a; -f~ ^)** ^c write m for the coefficient of the second teioL 
With respect to the third term the numerical coefficient will 
)w equal to the number of products, which may be formed of 
m letters 2 and 2 at a time ; this is expressed by the fonnnla 

— V. we write therefore — -z — ^— for the coefficient of the 

ihkd term. For a similar reason — - — = — ^-^ will be 

the coefficient of the fourth term, and so on. We have then 

• • • • 

From inspection of the different terms of this developm^at 
it will be perceived, that the coefficient of the fourth, for example* 

A formed by multiplying — ^ — o"-^» ^^ coefficient of the third 

term, by w — 2 the exponent of x in this term, and dividing 
by 3 the number, which marks the place of this term. ^It 
IK ill be perceived, also, that the coefficient of the third tennis 
formed in the same manner by means of the second term, and 
that of the second by means of the first. We readily infer i 
therefore, the following rule, by which to form the coefficient 
of any term whatever, viz. Multiply ike coefficient of the pre' 
ceding term by the exponent of x in that termy and divide the 
product by the number which marks the place of that term from 
the left. 

From what has be6n done, we have therefore the following 
rule, by which to raise a binomial to any power whatever, viz. 
1®. The coefficient of x in the first term is unity ^ and its exponetU 
is equal to the number of units in the degree of the power to yJijA 
the birwmial is to be raised. 2®. To pass from any term to ike 
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, iffe muitq^y the numerical coefficient by the easponeni 
ef X in that ierm^ divide by the number which marks the place ef 
that term from the left, increase by unity the exponent of a ani 
diminish by unity the exponent of x. 

According to this rule 
(a: + a)«=a;* + 6aa:»+15a»a^+20a»«»+16aV+6a»a: + fli». 

132. It sometimes happens, that the terms of the proposed 
binomial are affected with coefficients and exponents. The 
following example will exhibit the course to be pursued in cases 
of this kind. 

Let it be proposed to raise the binomial 4a^^ — 3a^ctothe 
fourth power. 

Putting 4a'i=j:, and — 3fl3c = y, we have 

(a: + y)* = X* 4- 4a:»y + 6a^2^ + 4a:y» + j^. 
Substituting next for x and y their values, we have 

(4a«^ — ^abc)^ — (4a«*)* + 4 (4a«^)' (— 3a3c) + . .. . 
6(4<^3)«(— 3a3c)» + 4(4a^3)(— 3a3c)'+( — 3a3c)*, 
or performing the operations indicated, we have 

(4(z23_3a3c)*=256a»3*— 768a'i*c-4-864(af3V. . 

— 432a»^V + 81a*3V. 
The terms produced by this development are alternately 
positive and negative. This, it is evident, should always be 
the case, when the second term of the proposed binomial has the 
sign — . 

133. The powers of any polynomial whatever may be found 
by the binomial theorem. Let it be proposed to find for example, 
the third power of the trinomial a -[" ^ "I" c- 

In order to apply the rule to this case, we put a -|- 3 ss= «i / 
the proposed is then reduced to the binomial m'\-c, and we hav« 

(m + c)3 = ?w« + 3ot^c + 3 wic« -f- c» 
whence, restoring the value of m, we have 

(a + ^ + c)' = a«4-3a'* + 3fl^+3» 

4-3a«c + 6a3c + 3Pc 

4 +c\ 
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The same process, it is easy to see, may be applied lo any 
pdynomial whatever. . . 

mSCSLLANEOUS EXAKPLBS. 

1. To find the third power of 2a — ^ -|- A 

2. To find the seventh power of 3 a' — 20*. 

3. Tb find the fifth power of a* — c — 2d. 

4. To find the third power of 20?" — ^ab + 3ff« 



SECTION XVII.— Roots of Compound Quantities. 

134. We pass next to the extraction of the roots of com 
pound quantities, beginning with the third or cube root of num 
bers. 

In the following table, we have the nine first numbers, with 
their third powers or cubes written under them respectively. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, 343, 512, 729. 

By inspection of this table, it will be perceived, that among 
numbers consisting of two or three figures, there are nine only, 
which are perfect third powers, the others have each for a root 
an entire number plus a fraction. 

If the proposed number consists of not more than three figures, 
its third root or that of the greatest third power contained in it, 
may be found immediately by the above table. 

Let it be proposed to extract the third root of a number, con- 
sisting of more than three figures, 103823, for example . 

The proposed being comprised between 1000, the third powet 
of 10, and 1000000, the third power of 100, its root wiD 
consist of two places, units and tens. To return therefore from 
the proposed to its root, let us observe the manner, in which die 
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tteita and tens of a number are employed in fonning the tlurd 
power of this number. For this purpose designating the tens by 
a and the units by h, we have 

Prom this we learn, that the third power of a number consisting 
of units and tens, is composed of the third potoer of the tens, the 
triple product of the square of the tern hy the units, the triple 
prodtict of the tens by the square of the units, and the third power 
of the units. 

If then we can determine in the proposed the third power of 
the tens, the tens of the root will be found by extracting the third 
root of this part. The third power of the tens, it is evident, can 
have no significant figure below the fourth place, the three 
figures on the right will, therefore, form no part of the third 
power of the tens, and may on this account be separated from 
the rest by a comma. The third power of the tens will then be 
contained in 103, the part at the left of the comma. The great- 
est third power contained in 103 is 64, the root of which is 4; 4 
is, therefore, the significant figure in the tens of the root sought. 
Indeed, the proposed is evidently comprised between 64000, the 
third power of 40 or 4 tens, and 125000 the third power of 50 
or 5 tens. The root sought is, therefore, composed of 4 tens and 
a certain number of units less than ten. 

The tens of the root being thus obtained, we subtract the third 
power 64 from 103, the part of the proposed at the left of the 
comma, and to the remainder bring down the figures at the right. 
The result of this operation, 39823, must contain, from what has 
been said, the triple product of the square of the tens by the 
units, together with the two remaining parts in the third power 
of the root sought. 

The square of the tens, it is evident, will contain no signifi- 
cant figure less than hundreds ; on this account we separate 23, 
the two figures on the right of the remainder 39823, from the 
rest by a comma ; 398, the figures on the left of the comma, wili 
then contain the triple product of the squaie of the tens of tiM 

p* 
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root sought by the units and something more, in consequenoe if 
the hundreds arising from the two remaining parts of the tfaiid 
power of the root sought Dividing therefore 396 by 48, die 
triple product of the square of the tens, akeady found, the 
quotient 8 will be the unit figure sought, <», firom what has been 
aaid, it may be too large by 1 or 2. 

To determine whether 8 be the right unit figure we raise 48 to 
ihe third power. This gives 110592, a number greater than the 
proposed; 8 is, therefore, too large for the unit figure. We 
next try 7 ; 47 raised to the third power gives 103823^ The 
proposed is, therefore, a perfect third power, the root of which 
18 47. 

The operatibn may be exhibited as follows. 

103,823 I 47 
64 



398,23 I 48 



103,823 



Any number however large may be considered as composed 
of units and tens ; the process for finding the root may therefore 
be reduced to that of the preceding example. 

Let it be proposed, for example, to find the third root of 
43725678. Considering the root of this number as compoeed 
of units and tens, 678 the three right hand figures, it is evident, 
will form no part of the third power of the tens. On this ac- 
count we separate them from the rest by a comma. The third 
power of the tens being contained, then, in the part at the left 
of the comma, we obtain the tens of the root sought by ex- 
tracting the third root of this part. Considering therefore, 
for the moment, the part of the proposed 43725 as a separate 
number, its third root, it is evident, may be found as jn tke 
preceding example. Performing the operations, we have 35 
for the root and a remainder of 850. There will therefore be 
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95 tens ia the root of the proposed, and in order to find the units, 
ipe bring down the three right hand figures 678 by the »de of 
^Oy which gives 850678. Separating next the two right hand 
figures of this last from the rest by a cotnma, and dividing the 
part on the lefl by the triple square of the tens already found, 
we obtain 2 for the unit figure of the root sought. To determine 
whether this is the right figure, we raise 352 to the third power, 
which gives 43614208, a result less than the proposed. 352 is, 
tiierefore, the root of the proposed to within less than a unit. 
The operation may be exhibited as follows : 

43,725,678 352 
27 



Is Dividend 167,25 | 27 1st pivisor , 

Third power of 35 42875 

2d Dividend 8506,78 | 3675, 2d Divisor 

Third power of 352 43614208 

Remainder 111470 

The same process, it is easy to see, may be extended to any 
number however large. The rule, therefore, for the extraction 
<rf the third root will be readily inferred. 

If it happens, that the divisor is not contained in the dividend 
prepared as above, a zero must be placed in the root, and the 
next figure brought down to form the dividend. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the third root of 150568768. Ans. 532, 

2. Find the third root of 205483447701. Ans. 5901. 

3. Find the third root of 32977340218432. Ans. 3206a 
135. If the proposed be a fraction its third root is found by 

extracting the third root of the numerator and denominator. 



Thus 
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If the denominator is not a perfect third power, it may tic 
tnade so, by multiplying both terms by the square of the denoni* 

inator ; thus if the proposed be =, we multiply both terms by 49; 

147 

the fraction then becomes hto* the root of which is nearest 

=, accurate to within less than -. 
7 7 

136. We have seen, art. 94, that the square root of an entife 
number, which is not a perfect square, cannot be exactly assigned. 
The same is true with respect to the roots of alT entire numbersi 
which are not perfect powers of a degree denoted by the index 
of the root. 

The third root of a number which is not a perfect third pow^ 
may be approximated by converting the number into a fraction, 
the denominator of which is a perfect third power. Thus let it 
be required to find the approximate third root of 15. This num- 

j 1. r 15 X 12" 25920 . ^. ^ 
ber may be put under the form — ^93 — = -,^00 > "^® ioxid 

29 5 1 

root of which is -r^, or 2~, accurate to within less than ^. It 

a greater degree of accuracy were required, we should convert 
the proposed into a fraction, the denominator of which is the 
third power of some number greater than 12. 

In such cases it is most convenient to convert the proposed 
number into a fraction, the denominator of which shall be the 
third power of 10, 100, 1000, &c. 

Thus if it be required to find the third root of 25 to within 
.001, we convert the proposed into a decimal, the denominator 
of which is the third power of 1000, viz. 25.000000000, the 
third root of which is 2.920 to within .001; we have then 

V 25 = 2.920, accurate to within less than .001. 

To approximate therefore the third root of an entire number by 
means of decimals, toe annex to the proposed three times as numjf 
9eros as there are decimal places required in the root, we them 
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fjgiract the root of the number thus prepared to within a mtt/, 
^fud point off for decimals, as many places as there are decimal 
figures required in the root, 

137. If the proposed number contain decimals, beginning at 
the place of units, we separate the number both to the right and 
left into periods of three figures each, annexing zeros, if neces- 
sary, to complete the right hand period in the decimal part. We 
then extract the root, and point ofi* for decimals in the root 
as many places as there are periods in the decimal part of the 
power. 

If the propo^d be a vulgar fraction, the most simple method 
of finding the third root is to convert the proposed into a decimal, 
the number of places in which shall be equal to three times the 
number of decimal figures required in the root. The question is 
thus reduced to extract the third root of a decimal fraction. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Fnd the approximate third root of 79. Ans. 4.2908. 

2. Find the approximate third root of ^. Ans. 0.824. 

3. Find the approximate third root of 3.00415. 

Ans. 1.4429. 

4. Find the approximate third root of 15}. Ans. 2.502. 

138. By processes altogether similar to that, which we have 
employed in the extraction of the third root of numbers, we 
may extract the root of any degree whatever. The method of 
extracting the root of any degree whatever, in the case of alge- 
braic quantities, is also founded upon the same principles. The 
iellowing example will be sufiicient to illustrate the course 
to be pursued, whatever the degree of the root required may be. 

Let it be proposed to extract the fifth root of the polynomial 

32a"_80a»y + 80a«3«— 40fl*3'4-10i^y«— 3"^. 

., The proposed being arranged with reference to the powers 
of the letter a, we seek the fifth root of the first term 22a^s 
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Its TOot 2ef will be the first term of the root sought W# 
write, therefore, 2^^ in the place of the quotient in division, nat 
subtracting its fiAh power from the whole quantity, we hare ftr 
aiemainder 

— 80a»M + 80£i«3^+&c. 

The second term of the binomial (a -|- ^)' isSc^b; this shows, 
that in order to obtain the second term of the root, we must 
divide — QOa^b\ the second term of the proposed, by five times 
the 4th power of 20*, the term of the root already found. Pei- 
forming the operation we obtain — bK This will be, therefoife, 
the second term of the root. Raising 2 c? — ^ to tne fifth power, 
it produces the quantity proposed. The root is therefore obtained 
exactly. If the root contained more than two terms, it would be 
necessary to subtract the fifth power o( 2ijf — b* from the pro- 
posed quantity, and then in order to find the next term of ^ci 
root, to divide the first term of the remainder by five times the 
4th power of 2 a' — 3'. In this case, however, only the first term 
of the divisor would be used ; we should have therefore the same 
divisor, that was used the first time. 

139. When the index of the root has divisors the root may be 
found more readily than by the general method. Thus tbe 
fourth root may be found by extracting the square root twice 
successively ; for the square root of a* is a*, and that of a* is «, 
the fourth root of a*. In general, all roots of a degree marked 
by 4, 8 or any power of 2 may be found by successive extrac* 
tions of the square root. Roots, the indices of which are not 
prime numbers, may be reduced to others of a degree less 
elevated. The 6th root, for example, may be found by first 
extracting the square and then the third root; for the square root. 
of cf is c?, and the third root of oF is a. 

EXAMPLES. 

L To find the UiM root of 82* -f S6z* -f 54^ 4- 27. 

Ans. 22;-f*3' 
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2. Tofindthethirdrootof a» + 6ai» — 40a:» + 96af — 64. 

Ans. a?'^2x — 4. 
,8. To find the Ouid root of a» — 6a^+15a:* — 20a:»+ lfa« 
^6x'{l. Ans. a:" — 2a:+l. 

4. To find the third root of 27a:* — 54«* + 63a:* — 44a:»-f 
21;e«— 6a:+l. Ans. 3a;» — 2a:+l. 

5 To find the fourth root of 16<t* — 96a'a; + 216fl?3?— • 
'^I6aa?+8lz\ Ans. 2a — 3a:. 



SECTION XVIII. — Calculus op Radical Expressions. 

140. Radical expressions, the roots of which cannot be fousd 
exactly, frequently occur in the solution of questions. On this 
account mathematicians have been led to investigate rules lor 
performing upon quantities subjected to the radical sign, the 
operations designed to be performed upon their roots. In this 
way the calculations required in the solution of a question are 
frequently rendered more simple, and the extraction of the root 
is left to be performed at last, when the radical expression is 
reduced to the most simple form, which the nature of the question 
will allow. 

ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION. 

141. Radical expressions of the same degree, and which have 
the quantities placed under the radical sign also the same, are 
said to be similar. 

The addition and subtraction of similar radicals is performed 
upon the coefficients. Tiius the sum of the radicals 

34/3, 94/3, is 12j^b; the sum of a4/W, b4/¥r,—c^^ 

is (a -|- ^ — 0) ^b^cu . . ^ 

In like 'manner 9>va^c, subtracted from 12^a^c gives 
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3 Vi^c, and h^al^ subtracted from ^^/mfgtfm 

Radical expressions, which are at first diaainiilar, fi e qn ea ll y 
become similar when reduced to their moet simple form. Tbot, 

let it be required to add 64^2a**» and a ^54a**». These ex- 
pressions, reduced to their most simple form» become 6a^2^Ff 
3a V^2a*^; their sum is therefore 

The addition and subtraction of diiwimilar radicals can be 
eftcted only by means of the signs -|- and — . 



1. To find the sum of Sc^^bJ, and a^/WJh?. 

2. To find the sum of ac'V'iei'c, and 3 A/a"^V. 

3. To find Ae sum of ^/Ulc^b?, and S^^lde^bc. 

4. To find the sum of 2 ^8, — 7 Vl8, 6\/72, and —a/SO. 

Ans. 8 a/ 2. 

6. To find the sum of 8 Vi» — i ^^» 4 V27, and _2>v/A- 

Ans. VV3- 

6. To find the sum of 2^*, ^60, —^\^, and Vi- 

Ans. ff Vis. 

7. To find the sum of a/ISo"**, and ^dOt^bK 

Ans. (3a»^ + 5ai)\/2a^. 

a To subtract a/9^¥c from laf/Wc. 

9. To subtract ^5/24 from 4/kS. Ans. 2^3. 

27?7 
2^ 



10. To subtract \/ — from 1/ ' 



Aiit<3«-1)^/^^. 
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BCULTIPLICATIOIf AND DIYISIOIf. 



142. Let it be required to multiply ^a hy j^b, we have 
^aX^/* = ^*^; for a/ay^a/h raised to the seventh 

power gives ah for the result, and ^ah raised to the seventh 
power gives also ah for the result; whence the seventh powers 
of these expressions being equal, the expressions themselves 
must be equal. 

The same reasoning may be applied to all similar cases ; we 
have, therefore, the following rule for the multiplication of radi- 
cal expressions of the same degree, viz. Take the product of the 
quantities under the radical dgn^ ohgerving to place the result 
%mder a sign of the same degree. 

Let it next be required to divide /^a hy s^h. In this 

, A^a J /a . , . i/a 

case we have ^T = l/ 7 5 "^r the expressions tjt^ 



\/ 



a , , ^ a 

- being raised to the fifth power give each j; these 



expressions are therefore equal. 

We have then the following rule for the division of one radical 
quantity by another of the same degree, viz. Take the quotient 
arising from the division of the quantities under the radica^ 
sign, recollecting to place it tmder a sign of the same degree. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply 4/4, 74/6, and ^4/5 together. 

Ans. J^l2a 

2. Multiply 5/^/3, 7^ f, and /v/ 2 together. Ans. 140. 

3. Multiply 7 + 2^/^ by 9 — 5 a/6. Ans. -3 — 17^6- 

4. Multiply 8 + 2V7by8 — JV7. Ans. 30. 

5. Multiply5V3 — 7^6 by 2^8 — 3. 

Ans. 41 a/6 — 71^3. 

18 nr ^ 
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6. Divide V243 by ^/S. Ans. 2|. 

7. Divide 4/24?^ by a/sT?^. Ans. iaj(/b. 

8. Divide 1 by 1 -J- ^2. Expressing the quotient in the 
fonn of a fraction, and multipl3ring both terms by 1 — ^2 
we have Ans. j^2 — 1. 

9. Divide 1 4- ^6 by 2 V2 — a/S. Ans. ^/^ + \/3. 

FORMATION OF POWERS AND EXTRACTION OF ROOTS. 

143. Let it be required to raise the radical n/o*^ to the third 
power ; we have 

according to the rule established for multiplication. 

Whence to raise a radical quantity to any power ; wt raise the 
quantity placed under the radical, sign to the power required^ 
observing to place the result under the same radical sign. 

When th^index of the radical is a multiple of the exponent 
of the power to which the radical is to be raised, it may be 
raised to the power required in a more simple manner than by 
the preceding rule. 

Thus let it be required to raise ^</2a to the second power. 
The proposed from what has been said, art. 139, may be put 

under the form | / ^/2a; but to raise this expression to the 

second power, it is sufficient to suppress the first radfbal sign ; 
whence (^2 a) = V^2a. 

Again, let it be required to raise ^bh to the third power. 
The proposed pay be put under the form | / *^bh ; whence 

Whence if the index of the radical is divisible by the exponent 
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nf the power, to which the proposed quantity is to he raised, the 
operation is performed ly dividing the index of the radical hy Iht 
expoTient of the power. 

144. With respect to the extraction of roots, it is evident, from : 
the preceding rules, that to extract the root of a radical, we Tiuty 
extract the root of the quantity placed under the radical sign^ 
the result being left under the same radical sign, or v>e may 
multiply the index of the radical by the index of the root to be 
extracted 

Thus, ty/^27? = ^3Z yy/4^ — ^3cl 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To raise ^a*i^ to the fourth power. 

2. To raise ^e^b^c to the sixth power. 

3. To find the fourth root of 4/32 d*^*. ^ 

4. To find the fifth root of /^ 2^a^ 

REDUCTION OF RADICAL EXPRESSIONS TO THE SAMB 

INDEX. 

145. It follows from the principles established above, thai 
if we multiply at the same time the index of the radical and the 
exponents jif the quantity placed under the radical sign by the 
same number, the value of the radical remains the same. 

Thus if we multiply the index of the radical ^c^b by 3, 

we have ^cfb, the third root of the proposed; if then we 
multiply the exponent of the quantity placed under the radi- 
cal sign by 3, we have ^c^b^ the third power of ^cfbj the 
second operation, therefore, restores" the expression to its original 
TBlue. 

146. By means of this last principle, we may reduce two oi 
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mtte radicals of difl^nt indices to the same index. Thus let 

then be the two radicals V^2fl, ^/Wc, MultipfyiDg the index 
and also the exponents of the quantities placed under the radical 
sign in the first by 4, and in the second by 3, we hare for the 

first /9^2V or ^16d*, and for the second ^V?. The pro- 
posed are, therefore, reduced to equindent expressions haTing a 
comnon index 12. 

In like manner, the three quantities 

4^^ 4/^¥, !/TdF, 

become respectively 

us 105 106 

V^^, Vtf^ a/c^F 

haring a common index 105. 

From what has been done we have the following rule for re- 
ducing radical expressions to the same index, yiz. MuU^ly at 
the tame time the index belonging to each radical sign, and the 
exponents of the quantities placed under this sign, by the product 
of the indices belonging to all the other radical signs. 

If the indices of the radicals haVe common factors, the calcula- 
tions are rendered more simple, by taking for the common ihdex 
the least niwiber exactly divisible by each of the indices. 

A quantity, which has no radical sign, may on the same \nrin- 
ciples be placed under a radical sign ; for this purpose, we laise 
the quantity proposed to the power denoted by the index of the 
radical sign^ under which it is to be placed. 

Thus if it be required to put the quantity o^ under the sign 

4^, we have for the result \/a*®. 

147. Radical expressions having different indices must be re- 
duced to the same index before applying to them the rules for 
multiplication and division laid down above. The following 
examples will serve as an additional exercise in the moltiplica- 
tiott and division of radical quantities. 
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1. Multiply /C/2 by ^3. Ans. S^2S^ 

2. Multiply s/ahy 4/b. Ans. 4^1fF. 
a Multiply 4/ahy 4/b. Ans- ^5^?^ 
4 Multiply 3 a a/So^ by 2 b\/I7c. Ans. 12 a* 3 ^2c? 

5. Multiply V 2, 4/ 3, and 4/ 5 together. Ans. a5'648000. 

6. Multiply ^i/h 4/i» and ^6 together. Ans. >^^. 

7. Multiply2V6 — 3V5by4V3 — VlO^ 

Ans. 39^2— 16V 15- 

8. Multiply 4 VJ + 5 Vi by VJ + 2 Vf . 

Ans. ^^^^x^a/W. 

9. Divide ^6 by ^2. Ans. 4^552961 

10. Divide ^/l35 by ^3- Ans. aJ^TST 

11. Divide ai/b by V*- Ans. a^3. 

12. Divide j^a by V^ 4" \/^* Ans. ^r • 

13. Divide V 3 by 1 + V 2. Ans. V 3 (V 2 — 1). 
14 Divide JVi by V2 + 3^1- Ans. t\,. 

n 

15. Divide 1 by ^a-\- sjb* Ans. l/^ ^ . ^ * 

16. Divide - /V^ + V* by - /V^ — \/^' 



I. Divide - y/'V^ + V* by - >/ 



n 



r a — b 



SECTION XIX.— Theory of Exponents. 

148. We have seen, art. 28, that with respeci to the same 
l^ter, division is performed by subtracting the exponent of 
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the diyisor from that of the dividend. The application of thif 
rule to the case, in which the exponent of th% divisor is equal to 
that of the dividend, gives rise to the exponent 0. An expres- 
sion cfy in which this exponent is found, is to he regarded, 
art. 31, as a symbol equivalent to unity, 

149. The application of the same rule to the case, in which 
the exponent of the divisor exceeds that of the dividend, gives 
rise to negative exponents. Thus let it he required to divide 
a' hy cf. Suhtracting the exponent of the latter from that of the 
former, we have a~' for the result. But c? divided hy a* is 



expressed hy the fraction --^ ; reducing this fraction to its lowest 

1 

terms, we have — ,. The expression a"' must therefore he re- 
garded as equivalent to 3. 

a"* 
In like manner ^^^ gives by subtracting the exponent of 

the divisor from that of the dividend a"""; but the fraction 

a* . 1 

gives when reduced to its lowest terms --; whence «"■ 



is equivalent to — . 

The expression a""" is, therefore, the symbol of a division, 
which cannot be performed. Its true value is the quotient of 
unity divided by a raised to a poioer denoted by the negative 
exponent n. 

150. To find the roots of monomials, we divide, art. 122, the 
exponents of the proposed by the index of the root required. 
The application of this rule to the case, in which the exponents 
of the proposed are not divisible by the index of the root, gives 
rise to fraction/d exponents. Thus let the third root of a he 
required. Indicating upon the exponent of a the operation re- 
quired in order to obtain the third root, we have for the le 

suit a^. But we have agreed to indicate the third root by ^^ 
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the expressions /^a, a' are, therefore, to be regarded as equivt* 
lent In like manner, we hare % 

a — j^a^ a — Vor, a — Va*, 

m 

The expression a^ if, therefore, to be regarded, as a symbol 
equivalent to the nth root of the mth power of k, 

151. The two preceding cases sometimes meet in the same 
expression. This gives rise to negative fractional exponents. 
Thus let it be required to extract the seventh root of c^ di- 

vided by c^ ; we have -= = «"', the seventh root of which is 

AT 

a~T. In like manner the nth root of 



fl" -2 



«» + » 



a 



n 



m 



The expression a " is, therefore, the symbol of a division 
which cannot be performed, combined with the extraction of a 
root. Its true value is the nth root of the quotient of unity di- 
vided by a raised to the mth power. 



m 



The expressions a®, «"""•,«",« ", derived in the manner 
above explained from rules previously established, have be- 
come by agreement notations equivalent respectively to 1, 



1 __^ « /\ 

— , sf^ I / — ; we may, therefore, at pleasure substitute 
a ^^r a 

the former of these expressions for the latter, and the converse. 

152. We proceed to show, that the rules already established 
for performing the operations of arithmetic upon quantities 
affected with entire and positive exponents are sufficient for 
these operations, whatever the exponents may be, with which 
the quantities are affected. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 



4 } 

Let it be required to multiply or by a . To perform tha 
operation required, it is sufRcient to add the exponents. 

Indeed J = V^, J = 4/?, whence 

But adding the exponents, we have 

the same result as before. 
Again, let it be required to multiply a"* by a®; we have 

a* = /C/?;and a"^ = l]/i, 
whence ^' ^ X a^ := iX ^s X K^a^ = ^X ^ X }i/a'' . 

But adding the exponents of the proposed, we have 
the same result as by the former operation. 

— !1 t 

Let it be required next to multiply a "^ hy a* ; 

we have a '^ = \X -5» a^ = j^(^; # 

whence a " X «' = t/^ ^ X 4/a^ 






r9> "^ 



I y/^ — = /v a"'-"^ = fl 



•^ 



We arrive at the same result by adding the exponents of th« 
proposed. 

^m I, p np — mq 

Indeed a " • s= a "* . 
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To multiply twf monomials therefore, it is sufficient, whatever 
the exponents, to add the exponents of the letters, which are the 
same in each. 

SXAHPLBS. 

1. Multiply (Ttr^a 'i, andc*i 'together. 

Ans. a'^^b^c^. 

2. Multiply -j-y by — j. Ans. a * ^'c *. 

3. Multiply J + ^* by c^ — b^. Ans. a* — ^*. 

4. Multiply 3 + 5* by 2 — 5*. Ans. 1 — 5*- 



DIVISION. 

153. Whatever the exponents may be, in order to divide one 
monomial by another, we subtract for each letter th^ exponent 
of the divisor from that of the dividend. 

Indeed, since the exponent of each letter in the quotient should 
be such, that when added to the exponent of the same letter 
in the divisor, the sum will be equal to the exponent of the divi- 
dend, it follows, that the exponent of the quotient should be equal 
to the difference between that of the divisor and th« dividend. 



EXAMPLES. 




1. Divide or by a *, 


Ans. a , 


2. Divide J by a* 


Ans. a ^. 



3. Divide a*J^ by a"* J* Ans. a**"* 

4. Divide ^ — ^ by o* — h^. Ans. (S + a* 4^ + b*. 

6. Divide 6a**— 41a^4 + 42a^tf' by 5a*— Ca^. 

Ans. a' — 7a~'4. 
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FORMATIOl^ OF POWBRS AND BXTBACTIOlf OF ROOTS. 

154. From the rule for multiplication, it follows, that to raise 
a monomial to any power, it is necessary whatever the exponents 
of the letters, to multiply the exponent of each letter by the 

exponent of the power required. 

-I 

Thus a ' raised to the third power 

_„-i+(-i)+(-i)_^-i_^-« 

Conversely, to extract the root of a monomial, we divide the 
exponent ofecuch letter by the index of the root. 

Thus A5/a"' = a~ . 

The utility of exponents, of the kind which we are here con- 
sidering, consists principally in this, that the calculation of qoan* 
tities afiected with these exponents is performed by the rules 
already established for quantities affected with entire and positive 
exponents. The calculation is moreover reduced to operations 
upon fractions, with which we are already familiar. 

155. By means of negative -exponents we may give an entire 
form to fractional expressions. Thus, let there be the fraction 

-J, this is the same as xX-^l but -^ssy""'; whence 

156. Fractional and negative exponents enable us to anange 
polynomials, which contain radical terms. Thus let it be re- 
quired to arrange the polynomial 

according to the descending powers of the letter a. 

To perform the operation required, 1®, we give to the radical 
quantities fractional exponents ; 2?. we reduce to an entire 
form, terms which have denominators; 3*. we reduce all the 
exponents of the letter, according to which the arrangement is to 
be made, to their least common denominator. The pTopoeed 
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may then be arranged according to the powers of the letter 
required. 

In the preceding example we have for the result 



SECTION XX.— Proportions. 

157. When two quantities are compared with respect to their 
magnitude, the result of the comparison is called their r<Uio. In 
general, there are two different ways, in which the magnitude 
of two quantities may1)e compared; 1®. we may wish to' de- 
termine how much the greater exceeds the less; the result is 
then obtained by subtraction, and is called the ratio of the 
quantities In/ difference; 2*. we may wish to determine how 
often one of the quantities is contained in the other ; the result is 
then found by division and is called the ratio of the quantities 
hy qitotient. 

Thus, the ratio by difierence of the quantities a and b is 

d 
a — b, and the ratio by quotient is •=-; a and 3 are the terms 

of the ratio. 

The same quantify may be added to, or stibtracted from, both 
terms of a ratio by difference vnthout changing the ratio, for 
a — 3 = (a -[- c) — {b-\'C) = (a — c) — {b — c). 
The two terms of a ratio by quotient may be multiplied o* 
divided by the same quantity without changing the ratio, for 

a am 
b bm 
Ratios by difierence are sometimes called arithmetical ratios 
«nd those by quotient geometrical ratios. 
1^ An expression for two equal ratios is called Kproportiomm 
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If the ratios aie by difierence, the proportion is called a pMfm 
Hon by difference. Thus the equality 

b — as=:id — c, 
is a proportion by difference, and is usually written thus, 

a , b I c , d. 
If the ratios are by quotient, the proportion is called a propoT' 

tion by quotient. Thus, the equality - = -= is a proportion by 

quotient, and is usually written 

a:b::c:d. 

The proportions above are read thus, a is to ^ as c to d. The 
first and last terms are called the extremes of the proportion; 
the second and third are called the means; a is called the ajUe^ 
cedent, b the consequent of the first ratio ; c the antecedent , d the 
consequent of the second ratio. * 

Proportion by difference is sometimes called arithmetical pro- 
portion, thact by quotient geometrical proportion. Proportion by 
difference is now, however, more commonly called equidiffer- 
ence, while the term proportion is limited to proportions by 
quotient. 

EQUIOIFFBRENCES. 

159. Let there be the equidifierence a.bicd; this is the 
same with the equation b — a = d — c, from which we deduce 

a-f-c?s=:3 -|-c. 

Thus in an equidifierence the sum of the extremes is equal to 
the sum of the means. This is the leading property of equi- 
differences. 

Reciprocally, let there be four quantities a, 3, c, d, snch that 
a^d = b-\'C. From this equation we obtain 

b — a=id — c, or a .b :c . d. 

Thus, if there be four quantities such, that dny tufo of them 
give the same sum with the other two, the first are the extremm^ 
Urn $$oond the meansy ox the converse, of an equidifferenee. 
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Any three terms of an equidifierence are sufficient to deter* 
mine the fourth ; thus, from the equidifierence, q.bie.dfVn 
deduce a = b — d-^c, ^ = a-|-<i — c. 

In the equidifierence a.hic .d^ let c = 3 ; we have 

a , b I b , d. 

This is called a continued equidifierence, and b is called an 
arithmetical mean between a and d. 

From the equidifierence a,b:b .d^ we deduce 

b=^(a + d); 
the arithmetical mean between ttvo quantities if, therefore^ eqiud 
to half their sum. 

160. In order that an equidifierence may exist, it is sufficient, 
that the sum of the extremes should be equal to the sum of the 
means ; we may, therefore, make any transposition of the terms, 
of an equidifierence, which will not alter the equality between 
vhe sum of the extremes and that of the means. The equation 
a — 3 = c — d furnishes the eight following equidifierences, 

a • b : c , df a . c : b , df d . b i c . a, d , c i b • a^ 
b • a I d , Cf b • d I a • Cf c . di a » b^ c . a i d . b, 

PEOPOETION BY QTTOTIENT. 

161. Let US take the proportion a:b::c:d; this returns 

.0 - = -, an equation, which gives 

adzssbc. 

In a proportion by quotient, tbetefore, the product of the ex' 
tremes is equal to the product of the means. This is the funda* 
mental property of proportions. 

Reciprocally, let there be four quantities a, b, c, d, such, that 

b d 
ad = bc; this leads to ^he equation - = -, or 

a c 

aibic: d. 

Whence if four quantities be such, that any two of them give the 

same product as the remaining tvjo, the first unU form the ex- 

tremes and the second the means^ ax the oDnverse, of a proportUm^ 
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Three tenns of a proportion are safficient to detercine the 
fourth ; thna from the proportion a : & : : c : J , we deduce 

be . ^^ m 

a = -J-, b :=:• — , dec 

a c 

The proportion a:b::b:df in which the two mean terms are 
the same, is called a canHnued proportion, and b is called a mean 
proportional between a and d. 

From the continued proportion a: b:: bid, we deduce ifsssad, 

whence b = ^ad. Thus to find a mean proportional between 
two quantities, we take the square root of their product, 

162. In order that a proportion may exist, it is sufficient, that 
the product of the extremes should be equal to that of the means. 
We may, therefore, make any transposition in the terms of a 
proportion, which will leave the product of the extremes equal to 

that of the means. Thus the equation -:=- gives the eight 

foUowing proportions 

a:b: :c: d, a: c: ibid, b:d:: j,:Cf diciibia^ 
biai: die, c : a : : d : b, d: b: :c:a, cidi: a:b. 

163. The same quantity m, it is evident, may be added to ctf 

subtracted from the equation - = -, so that we have 

a c 







b d 

- ± 7» - ± 7» ; 

a c 


whence 




b±ma (l±wc 
a c * 


but this last 


may 


assume the form 

c d±mc 
a b-^ma' 



from which we have the proportion 

b ± ma : (^ ± wtc : : a : c/ 

yut since -^T) we have also 
a b 

d d±mc 

b & ± ma* 
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'Gram which we have the proportion 

b ± ma iddc^ciibid. 
These two proportions may be enunciated thus ; The Jirst 
consequent plus or minus its antecedent taken a given number of 
timeSi is to the second consequent plus or Tninus its antecedent 
taken the same number of timeSf as the first term is to the third, 
or as the second is to the fourth. 

164. The expression ^±I2£^i ,etums to 

dA~mc c d — mc c 
h-\'ma a h — ma a 

, d-^-mc d — mc 

whence ti ^ i > 

b-f-ma b — ma 

or b-{'ma:d-\'mc::b — maid — me 

or, changing the relatiye places of the means, 

b-^-ma: b — ma: id-^-mcid — mc; 

whence making m = 1, we have 

b-\-a: bf — a:: d-^-c: d — c, 

a proportion which may be enunciated thus, 

The sum of the first two terms is to their difference, as the sum 

of the last two is to their difference, . 

165. The proportion a:b:ic:d may be written thus, 

a:c: : b: df 
we have then 

c , d 

a o 

from which we obtain 

c ± ma : d ± mb ::a:b, or ::c:d; 
whence, the second antecedent plus or minus the first taken a 
given number of tijnes, is to the second consequent phis or minus 
the first taken the same number of times, as any one of the ante* 
cedents whatever is to its consequent. 
If in the above proportion we make m = 1, we have 
c ± a : c^ ± 3 : : a : 3, or : : e : c^ ; 
whence c-\'aic — aiid'\'bid — 3, 
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Therefore, the sum or difference of the antecedents is to the sum 
or difference of the consequents^ as one antecedent is to its corue' 
quent; and the sum of the antecedents is to their difference t as the 
sum of the consequents is to their difference. 

166. Liet there be the series of equal ratios 

a:b::c:d::e if: : g: h . . , . 

^_d_f_h 
a c e g' 

Making -sr^q; we have 

b d f h 

a c e g 

whence b = aq, d = cq, f=eqj hs=zgq; 

adding these equations member to member, we have 

* + ^+/+^ = (« + « + « + g)g; 

hMd+f+h b 

whence — ■ ,' ,' — ^ ^ = -, 

a-fC + e-\-g ^ a 

or a-j-c + e-f-^: 3-j-ii-f-/-f-A: : a: A • 

whence in a series of eqtud ratios, the sum of any number what 
ever of antecedents, is to the sum of the like number of come 
qucTUs, as one antecedent is to its coiuequent, 

h d f A 

167. Let there be the two equations -sr=-,^s=:-; multiply 

ing these equations, member to member, we have 

bl_dh 
ae eg 

or ae\bf\\cg\dK 

We obtain the same result by multiplying, term by term, the 
proportions a\b\\c\d, e :/: : g:h\ this is called multiplying 
the proportions in order ; it follows then, that if two proportiatu 
be multiplied in order, the resulfs wiU be proportional. 

It will be seen also, that if two proportions be divided, tenn by 
term, or in order t the quotients wiU be proportional. 
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If in the equation - = - we raise both members to themth 
^ a c 

power, we have 

h^ rf* 

wkich gives a" : ^^ : : c* : rf*. 

It follows, therefore, that the second, thirds and in general the 
nmilar powers of four proportional quantities are also propor- 
tional. 

In like manner, it may be shown that the roots of the same 
iegree of four proportional qtuintities are also proportional, 

QUESTIONS IN WHICH PROPORfTIONS ARE CONCEENED. 

1. The sum of the squares of two numbers is to the difference 
of their squares as 17 to 8, and their product is 15. What are 
the numbers ? 

Putting z and y for the numbers, we have by the first con- 



dition 


^ + y': 


■.a?- 


-y'::l7:8i 


whence art. Id4, 


23?. 




2»«::26:9, 


or 


a?: 




jr'::25:9; 


whence art. 167, 


X : 




y : : 6:3, 


wherefore 






3ar = 5v. 



By the second condition we have xy = 15 ; comparing this 
whh the equation just found, we readily obtain 2; = 5, ^ a=i 3. 

2. The product of two numbers is 24, and the difference of 
their third powers is to the third power of their difference as 
19 to 1. Required the numbers. 

Let X and y be the numbers, we have by the question 

xy = 24 
3? — '^ : {x — yY : : 19 1 1. 

Transposing terms and developing (x — y)* in this last, we 

have • a;* — y'.lO::^' — 32:'y-}-aity» — y':!: 

whence art. 165, Sx'y — 3a:y* : 18 : : (r — y)*: 1, 

or dividing by a; — y and substituting for o;^ its value from the 

first equ ition 72 : 18 : : (x — y)* : 1 ; 

whence x — v^=ss 2. 

U ^ 
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(Comparing this last with the first equation ^e obtain 

x = 6, y = 4. 

3. The sum of two numbers is to their difierence as 3 to 1 
and the difierence of their third powers is 56; what are the 
numbers ? Ans. 4 and 2. 

4. There are two numbers, whose product is 135, and the 
difference of their squares is to the square of their difference 
as 4 to 1. What are the numbers ? Ans. 15 and 9. 

5. A merchant mixes wheat, which cost him 10 shillings a 
bushel, with barley which cost him 4 shillings a bushel, in such 
proportion as to gain 43j per cent, by selling the mixture at 
11 shillings a bushel. Kequired the proportion. 

Ans. 14 bushels of wheat to 9 of barley. 

6. The product of two numbers is 63, and the square of their 
sum is to the square of their difference as 64 to 1. What are 
the numbers ? Ans. 9 and 7. 



SECTION XXL— Progressions. 

168. A series of quantities increasing or decreasing by a con- 
stant difference, is called an arithmetical progression or pro- 
gression by difference. The constant difference is called the 
ratio of the progression. 

Thus let there be the two following series 

1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16 
60, 56, 52, 48, 44, 40. 
the first is called an increasing progression, the ratio of which 
is 3 ; the second is called a decreasing progression, the ratio of 
which is 4. • 

To indicate that the quantities a, b, c, d . . . form a pro- 
gression by difference, we write them thus 

-S-a.3.c.6{.... 
A progression by difference, it will be readily perceired, it 
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simply a series of continued equidifferences. EacL ccrm there- 
fore is at once antecedent and consequent, with the exception of 
the first term, which is only an antecedent, and of the last, which 
is only a consequent. The progression 'ha.b ,c , d is enun- 
ciated thus, a is to 3 as 5 to c, as c to d, Sec, 
169 Let us take the increasing progression 

and let d represent the ratio. 

From the nature of the progression, we have, it is eyident, 

h=a-\'d ^ 

c = a'\-2d 

k = a-^3d, 

from which it is readily inferred, that a term of any rank what' 

ever is equal to the first term plus as many times the ratio, as 

there are units in the number of the preceding terms. 

Let L represent a term of any rank whatever, and let n denote 
the number, which marks the place of this term ; we have from 
what has been said 

L = a -|- (n — 1) ^. 
This expression for L is called the general term of the series. 
If the series were decreasing, we should have, as it is easy to 
see, for the general term 

L = a — {n — l)d. 
By means of the above formulas we may find any term of a 
progression by difference, when the first term, the number of the 
term required, and the ratio are given. 

Thus, let it be required to find the 50th term of the pro- 
gression -5-1.4.7 > we have by the first formula 

L=l + (50— 1)3=148. 
Again let it be required to find the 40th term of the pro- 
gression -*• 5 . 3 . 1 . . ., we have by the second formula 

L=5— (40— 1)2 = — 73. 
170. The first and last terms of a progression are called the 
extremes; if the number of terms be odd, the middle term is 
called the mean ; if the number of terms be even, the two 
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t«imt having the same number of terms on each opposite til 
are called the fneaTu. 

Let U8 take the general progression '^a.b.e. .. .h.k.l, 
from the nature of the progression, we have 

b — a=sl — A 

whence 3 -f- A: = a -|" ^ 

80 also c — b=ik — n 

whence c4-A = i-}-A:3=a-4-Z, 



from which we infer that in a progression by difierence, ^ turn 
of any itvo terras taken at equal dista^,ices from the extremes is 
equal to the sum of the extremes. 

Let S represent the sum of all the terms in the progression 
'i' a .b . c , . , .h.k ,1 . Writing this progression in an inyerse 
order below itself, we have 

Ss=a-\-b'\-c .... h-{'k'\-l 

S=Z-f-^ + ^ • • • • c-^-b-^-a; 
adding these equations member to member and uniting the 
corresponding terms, we have 

2S=(a-|-Z) + (i + A:) ^ (h + e) + (k -{- b) + {I + a) 

but the parts b-^kj A-j-c . . . are equal each to a^l; the 
number of these parts moreover is the same, it is evident, with 
the number of terms in the progression; designating then this 

number by n, we have 

2S = n(fl + Z); 

whence S = r* . 

By means of this formula we find the sum of all the terms, 
when the first term, the last term and the number of the terms 
are given. 

EXAMPLES. 

L What is the sum of the natural series of numbers 1, 2, 
3,4, kc. up to 1000? 

2. The last term in a progression by difference is 60, the first 
leim 12, and the number of terms 6. What is the sum of all 
die terms* 
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ai8 



3. Wlmt is the sum of the aneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, kc 
apto93? 

171 The equations L = a + (« — 1) (^, S = !^i?+5 fur- 

nish us mth the means of resolving the following general 
problem, viz. Any three of the Jive qtumtitieSf a, d, n, 1 artd s, 
which enter into a progression by difference, being given, to de- 
termine the remaining tivo. 

This general problem resolves itself into as many particular 
^blems as there are combinations of 6 letters taken 2 and 2, or 
3 and 3 at a time. The number will therefore be 10. See the 
enunciations below. 

Let there be given 1*^. a, d, n to find I and s 

2?. a,dil . . • n and s 
^. a, d, s . , . n and I 
A^, a, n, I . . . d and s 
5P. a, n, s . . • d and Z 
6**. a, If s • . . d and n 
7*^. (2, n, Z ... a and s 
&, d, n, s , . . a and I 
9®. (2, Z, ; ... a and n 
10^. n, I, s . . . a and d 
172. Let it now be proposed to find the number of terms in 
the progression by difference, the sum of which is 145, the first 
term 1, and the ratio 3. 

This example is a particular case of the third general prob- 
lem ; to prepare a formula for its solution, we eliminate L from 
^e equations 

by which we obtain for the equation for n 

2s 
"d' 



, (d — 2a) 
if — ' ; — - n 



d 

refiolving tl*is equation we have 

d — 2adt^^(d — 2af^Sds 



n 



2d 
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from which we obtain 10 for the number of tenns sought. This 
being done we readily obtain by means of the formula for L the 
last term required. 

Let the learner prepare the formulas and solve the following 
particular cases. 

1. To find the first and last terms in a progression by differ- 
ence, the sum of which is 667, the number of terms 21* and the 
ratio 2. 

2. The sum of a progression by difierence is 1455, the first 
term 5, and the number of terms 30. What is the last term shad 
the ratio ? 

3. The first term in a progression by difference is 5, the last 
term 185, and the ratio 6, to find the number of terms, and the 
sum of all the terms. 

4. The first term of a progression by difference is 3, the last 
term 41, and the sum of all the terms 440. What is the num 

ber of terms and the ratio ? 

I — d 

173. The formula L=^a-\- (n — \)d gives <i = j\ this 

w— 1 

expression for d enables us to resolve the following problem, viz. 
to insert between two quantities ^ b and c, m arithmetical mecms^ 
that is to say, quantities, which comprised between b and c, will 
form with them a progression by difference. 

To resolve this problem, it will be suflicient to determine the 
ratio of the progression required. For this we have given the 
first term b, the last term c, and the number of terms w -^- 2. 
Siibstituting therefore c, 3, and ?w-|"2 for Z, a, and n in the 

above expression for d, viz. d = r, the ratio required will 

n — 1 

C ~~~ b C ""^ b 

be — 7—rr T-=3= — p^, that is, to find the ratio sought, we 

m-j-2 — 1 m-f- 1 

divide the difference of the two numbers b and c by the number of 

terms to be inserted plus 1. 

Let it be required, for example, to insert 11 arithmetical 

means between 17 and 77. 

77-^ 17 
Here d = — j^ — = 5. 
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The progression required will therefore be 

-A- 17 . 22 . 27 . 32 72 . 77. 

f . , ... 

Let it be required, as a second example, to insei 9 arithmet- 
ical means between each antecedent and consequent of the pro- 
gression -5-2. 5. 8. 11. 14.... 

It will readily be inferred from what has been done, that, if 
between the terms of a progression by difference^ taken two and 
two<t we insert the ^ame number of arithmeticdl means^ the terms 
of this progression together with the arithmetical mearts inserted 
win form a progression by difference, 

QUESTIONS INVOLVING PROGRESSIONS BY DIFFERENCE. 

1. A number consisting of 3 digits, which are in arithmetical 
progression, being divided by the sum of its digits gives a quo- 
tient 4S; and if 198 be subtracted from it the digits will be 
inverted. Required the ntimber. 

Let X = the second digit and y the common difference, the 
three digits will then be expressed hy z -\- y, x, x — y. 

Resolving the question we obtain z = 3; and the number re 
quired is 432. 

2. Four numbers are in arithmetical progression. The sum 
of their squares is equal to 276, and the sum of the numbeis 
themselves is equal to 32. What are the numbers ? 

Let 2y=the common difference and let a;-}- 3y, *a:-|-fn 
X — y, a; — 3y be the numbers. 

Resolving the question, we obtain for the numbers sough i, 
11, 9, 7 and 5. 

3. A traveller sets out for a certain place and travels 1 mile 
the first day, 2 the second and so on. In 5 days afterwards 
another sets out and travels 12 miles a day. How long and how 
far must he travel to overtake the first ? 

Let z = the number of days ; then a; -f- 5 = the number of 

days the first travels, and (a; -f- 6) —-5— = the distance he 
trarels 
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BetolTiiig the quesdoo, we olitaiii z as 3, or 10. 

4. There mre three numbers in arithmeliad 
whote tnm if 21 ; and the sum of the first and aeoood ii la 
the sum of the second and third as 3 to 4. Required the 
numbers. Ans. 5, 7, 9. 

6. From two towns, which were 168 miles distant, two per- 
sons, A and B, set oat to meet each other ; A went 3 miles die 
first day, 5 the next, and so on ; B went 4 miles the first day, 
6 the next, and so on. In how many days did .they meet ? 

Ans. 8. 

6. There are four numbers in arithmetical progression, whose 
sum is 28, and their continued product is 685. Required the 
numbers. Ans. 1, 5, 9, 13. 

7. A and B, 165 miles distant from each other, set out with a 
design to meet ; A travels 1 mile the first day, 2 the second, and 
so on ; B travels 20 miles the first day, 18 the second, and so on. 
How soon will they meet ? 

Ans. They will meet in 10, and also in 33 days. 

8. The sum of the squares of the extremes of four numbers in 
arithmetical progresMon is 200, and the sum of the squares of the 
means is 136. What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 14, 10,. 6, 2,»or — 14, — 10, —6,-2. 

9. A regiment of men was just sufficient to form an equilateral 
wedge. It was afterwards doubled, but was still found to want 
385 men to complete a square containing 5 more men in a^side, 
than in a side of the wedge. How many did the regiment at 
first contain ? Ans. 820. 

PROORESSION BY QUOTIENT. 

174. A series of quantities such, that if any term be divided by 
the one which precedes it, the quotient is the same in whatever 
part of the series the two terms are taken, is called a geometrical 
progresrian or progression by quotient. 

The constant quotient is called the ratio of the progressiott. 
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If the series is increasing, the ratio will be greater than unity : 
if decreasing, the ratio will be less than unity. 

The following series are examples of this kind of progres- 
non, 3 . 6 . 12 . 24 . 48 . 96 

64 . 16 . 4 . 1 . i . tV 

In the first the ratio is 2, in the second J. A progression by 
quotient, it will readily be perceived, is simply a series of equal 
ratios by quotient, in which each term is at once antecedent and 
comeqtient, with the exception of the first, which is only an ante' 
cedent, and of the last, which is only a consequent. 

To indicate that the quantities a, 3, c, ^2 . . . form a progres- 
sion by quotient, we write them thus 

^a:b:c: d: . . . 

The progression is enunciated thus, ato^as6tocasc> dEc« 
175. Let us take the general progression 

Rallied ... . 

and let the ratio be represented by q; from the nature of the 
pro^ssion, we hate, it is evident, 

h-=aq,c-=hq±=^a(f,d-='Cq-='a(f 

from which it will be readily inferred, that a term of any ra/nk 
whatever is eqiial to the first term multiplied by the ratio raised 
to a power i the exponent of which is one less than the number, 
which marks the place of this term. 

Let' L designate any term whate^'^er of the progression, and 
let n represent the number of this term ; from what has been 
said, we have 

L = afK 

This is called the general term of the progression. By means 
of it we may find any term required, when the first term and the 
ratio are given. 

ThxLS let it be required to find the 8th term of 'the progression 
•^ 5 : 6 • 18 ... in this case, we have 

i = 2x3' = 4374. 

8 
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In like manner if it be required to find the 12lh eim of As 
^tDgfe ssi op 4f 64 : 16 : 4 : 1 : 1 . ., we haTe 



^=«*(i)" = 66^- 



176 Hesuming the general progression 

TT a : ^ : c : J . . . A: : /, 
we have from the nature of the progression the series of equa- 
tions, 

h^izaq, Ci=zhq, d = cq . . . Iz^kq; 

adding these equations member to member, we have 

^ + c + <f+. . .Z=:(a + * + c + . . .it)g. (1) 
Let S represent the sum of all the terms, we have 

b -\- c -{- d '\- . . . .l=.S — a 
a-j-^-|-c-j-. . . . k= S — I; 
whence by substitution in equation (1), we have 

S — az=zq{S — l), 

,and by consequence 5 = r-. 

By means of this formula we may obtain the sum of any num- 
ber of the terms of a progression by quotient ; for this purpose, toe 
mvltiply the last term by the ratioy subtract the first term from 
this product^ and divide the remainder by the ratio diminished by 
unity. 

Let it be required to find the sum of the first 4 terms of the 
progression -ff 2 : 6 : 18 : 54 : 162, we have 

When the progression is decreasing, that is, when q is less 
than 1, it will be more convenient to put the above expression 

for S under the form S = -z ^ ; ^nce in this case the two 

lerms of the fraction will be positive. 
Let it be required to find the sum of the 12 first terms of the 

progression tt 64 : 16 : 4 : 1 : j 65536* 
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1 1 



64 — 



65536*4 ^, . 65535 



Wehave g_«-^g_ 65536 4 _ 

Wena7ec>_^_^_ — ^ —^+ 196698- 

4 
177. If in the formulas for S we substitute for I its value, 
viz, Z = a3^'"\ we have 

a f — a a-^a^ 

formulas, by means of which we ol^tain the sum of any number 
of terms of a progression, when the number of terms, the first 
term and ratio are given. 

Thus to find the sum of the first 8 terms of the progression 
ir 2 : 6 : 18 : 54 we have 

In the same manner, wc have for the sum of the 12 first terms 
of the progression -fr 64 : 16 : 4 . . . • 

65535 



^^ g^fl^ ^ 64-64a)« ^Q^ 

1 — Q - 1 



q ~ 1 ~ ^1966081* 

4 



EXAMPLES. 

1. The first term of a progression by quotient is 4, the ratio 
3, and the last term 78372. What is the sum of all the terms ? 

2. The first term of a progression by quotient is 8, the last term 

1 . 1 . 

:, and the ratio -. What is the sum of the progression ? 



2048' 2 

3. The first term of a progression by quotient is 3, the ratio 

7 

-, and the number of terms 10. Required the sum of the pro- 

gression. 

4. The first term of a progression by quotient is ^, the ratio 

2 

Si and the numbet of terms 9. What is the sum of the pro- 
«j 

gression ? 
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178l Let there be the decreasing progression 

4f a: 3:c: J . . . 
eonslsting of an infinite ntunber of terms. The fonniih fiyr the 

«un of any number of terms, viz. S-^^ may be put 
under the form 

l — q l — q 
But since the progression is decreasing, g is a fraction ; f is 
also a fraction ; hence as the number n becomes greater, or as 

we take more terms, the expression •= . a" becomes smaller, 

l — q 

and the value of S approaches nearer to •= . If then we 

suppose n greater than any assignable quantity at i 



l-q 



. ^ wUl be less than any assignable quantity or 0, and 



will in this case represent the true value of the series. 



l-g 

We conclude, therefore, that the sum of the terms of a de- 
creasing progression, in which the number of terms is infinite, 

has for its expression iS=r , q being the ratio of the pro* 

gression and a th^ first term. 

179. Strictly speaking the quantity •= is the limit which 

1 — q 

the sum of a decreasing progression can never surpass, bul to 

which it continually approximates as we take more terms. 

Let there be, for example, the progression 

JLL 1 • 1 . 1 • JL 

we have a=l, q = ^, whence 

a a 2 2 /IV 2 1 

l^~l=g'^~2:=^~2=T^V2/ "2=i~F=»" 

Here the greater the value of n or the more terms we take 

1 
the less is the fraction ^i^^^, and the nearer the sum of the aeriei 
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ft 

^ppcoaclies to 2. If the number of tenns be considered infinite, 
the fraction ^;^^ will be less than any assignalle quantity or 

zero, and the sum of the series will be equal to 2. 

Strictly speaking, however, 2 is the limit, which the sum of 
the proposed series can never surpass, but to which it constantly 
epproximates as we take more terms. 

Thus let the number of terms be 1, 2, 3, 4 ... . succes- 
sively, we have 



1 


= 2—1 


1+i 


= 2-1 


1+i+i 


= 2-i 


1+i+l+i 


= 2-i 



Here the more terms we take, the nearer the sum of the' pro- 
gression will approach to 2, from which it may be made to difler 
by a quantity as small as we please, though strictly speaking, it 
can never become equal to 2. 

180. When the series is increasing, that is, when q is greater 

« 

than unity, the expression S = <; cannot be considered 

l — q 

as the limit, which the sum of the series can never surpass. 

For the sum of a determinate number n of terms oeing 

S== , , it is evident, that ; will increase 

I — q 1 — q 1 — q 

more and more numerically in proportion as n increases; by 

cor.sequence the more terms we take, the more will the sum of 

the terms differ numerically from • . In this case , is 

1 — ^ 1 — ^ 

merely the algebraic expression, which by its development girth 

rise to the series 

^"f*^fl'"l"^^"f*^fl''"f* • • • • 
bideed if we perform upon a the division indicated, wt hava 

^j ^:^ a -{- aq '\- a^ -{- a^ -^ , , . . 

J* 
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I 

181. In the above expression let a=l, ^ = 2, we lum 
^ or- 1=1 + 2 + 4 + 8+16+... 

an equation, in which the first member is negative, while the 
second is positive, and greater in proportion as g is greater. 

In order to interpret this result we observe, that if in the equa- 
tion T z^a-^aq-{- a^ .... we stop the series at any par- 
ticular term, it is necessary, in order to preserve the equality of 
the two members, to complete the quotient by annexing to it the 
fraction which remains. If, for example, we stop the series at 
the fourth term a g^, we shall have by completing the quotient 



1 M. -p M. ^ -T- M. II -T- M. 1^ -T- -^ i 

1 — q ' ' ' ' 1 — q 

an equation which is exact. Indeed if in this equation, we 
make a=:l, g = 2, we have 

-1=1 + 2 + 4 + 8 + -^; 

from which we obtain — 1 = — 1. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What is the sum of the infinite progression 

3 * ff * 2T • • • • • 

2. What is the sum of the progression 2 : f : f : con- 
tinued to infinity ? 

3. The first term of a geometrical progression is a, and the 

ratio . What is the stm of this progression continued tc 

infinity ? 

4. What vulgar fraction is equivalent to the repeating deci- 
mal 3 ? 

This decimal may be put under the form 

'^ (iV 4" This -f" "nrW + TTshiSTs -{"••••) 

5. What vulgar fraction is equal to the repeating decimal 25 ; 
what to the decimal 375 ? * 

182. The eq rations ?=a^-', S = -^ — =- contain all the 

a — 1 
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relations of the five quantities a, Z, q, Uy and S; we have then 
the general problem, any three of the Jive qiuzntities, a, 1, q, n and 
S being given to find, the remaining two. This general problem 
gives rise to ten particular problems, the enunciations of which 
will not differ from those relative to progressions by difference, 
art. 171, with the exception, that the ratio is here expressed by 
the letter q instead of d, 

183. From the formula l = a^~^f we obtain 

n-l 



=v/:- 



This expression for q enables us to resolve the following 
problem, viz. to insert between two given numbers, b and c, m 
mean proportionals , that is to say, a number m of qrumtities, 
which comprised between b and c wiU form with them a progress 
non by quotient. 

To resolve this problem it will be sufficient to determine the 
ratio of the progression required ; for this we have given the first 
term ^, the last term c and the number of terms m -{- 2. 

Substituting therefore i, c and 77i-j-2 for a, Z and n in the 

above expression for q, we have for the ratio of the required 

progression 

ft. + i 



-v^. 



whence to find the ratio sought, we divide the given numh^s b 
and c, one by the other, and extract the root of the quotient to the 
degree marked by the number of terms to be inserted phis one. 

Let it be required to insert six mean proportionals between the 
numbers 3 and 384. Here m = 6, we have therefore 



q = y/^^^irm=2. 



The progression required is therefore 

4f 3:6:12:24:48:96 192:384. 
From what has been done, it will be easy to see, that if between 
the^terms of a progression by, quotient taken two and two, tee in- 
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mrt the same number of mean proportionals^ the partial progrest^ 
fdons thus formed wiU together form a progression by quotient. 

1S4. Of the ten particular problems, which may be proposed 
upon progressions by quotient, four only can be resolved by 
principles thus far laid down. Below we have the enunciation 
of these problems with their answers. 

P. a, g, n being given to find I and S.' 

- fl' — 1 

2*. a, n, I being given to find q and S. 

9. q, n, I being given to find a- and S. 

I i(g'-l) 

4*. g, n, 5 being given to find a and Z. 

S(g-l) Sg— (g-1) 

Of the remaining problems, two, viz. those in which a and q, 
I and q are the unknown quantities, depend upon the resolution 
of equations of a degree superior to the second. The other four 
depend upon the resolution of an equation of a nature altogether 
different from any which we have yet seen, viz. upon an equa* 
tioi^ of the form a' = b in which the exponent is the unknown 
quamity. 

QXTKSTIONS PRODUCING PROGRESSIONS BT QXJOTlElfT. 

1. There are three numbers in geometrical progression, the 
greatest of which exceeds the least by 15. Also the difference of 
the squares of the greatest and least is to die sum of the squares 
of all the three numbers as 6 to 7. Required the numbers. 

Let a;, xy^ x'if be the numbers ; then by the question we 
have x^ — « = 15, 

wd 7(^2^ — ^•) = 6(2«y* + a;«y»-f a?), 

•r by division 7(y*- l)s=5(3^+y4"^)* * 
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or performing the operations indicated, transposing and reducing 

whence, resolving this last, we have 

y* = 4, and y = 2. 
Substituting next for y its value in the first equation, we o^ 
tain x=-5. The numbers required are therefore 5, 10 and 2f . 

2. The sum of three numbers in geometrical progression is 13, 
and the product of the mean, and the sum of the extremes is 30. 
Required the numbers. 

X 

Let the numbers be -, x and xy; then by the question, we 

y 

have 

X 

--^x-j-xyszszlS, 

y 

and I — \- xy\x=^2X), 

By transposition in the first equation, we have 

X 

— f-a:2/= 13-T-a:; 

y 

whence, by substitution in the second, we obtain 

(13 — 2:) a: = 30; 

whe?rce t^ — 13a: = — 30, 

from which we deduce 

X :;= 10, X = 3. 

Substituting the value a: = 3 in the first equation, we obtain 
y = 3, or K, and the numbers sought are 1, 3, 9. 

3. The difference between the first and second of four n am- 
bers in geometrical progression is 36 tind the difference between 
the third and fourth is 4. What are the numbers ? 

Ans. 54, 18, 6, and 2. 

4. A gentleman divided £210 among three servants in geo- 
metrical progression; the first hud £90 more than the last. 
How much had each ? 

5. There are three numbers in geometrical progression, the 

15 
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sum of the first and second of which is 9, and the sum of the 
first and tliird is 15. Required the numbers. 

6. The sum of three numbers in geometrical progression is 
35, and the mean term is to the difference of the extremes as 
2 to 3. Required the numbers. Ans. 5, 10, 20. 

7. The sum of £ 14 was divided between three persons, whose 
shares were in geometrical progression ; the sum of the shares 
of the first and second was to the sum of the shares of the 
second and third as 1 to 2. Sequired the shares. 

Ans. 2, 4, 8. 



SECTION XXIL— Theory of Contintjed Fractions. 

185. In order to form a more exact idea of a fraction, the 
terms of which are large numbers and prime to each other, we 
seek approximate values of this fraction, which ^re expressed in 
more simple numbers. » 

159 

Let there be, for exaqpple, the fraction TqR. Dividing both 

terms of this fraction by the numerator, an operation which wiD 
not change its value, it becomes rj^- 

Ifi 

If then we neglect, for the moment, the fraction -r-^ in this ex- 

l0«7 

pression, the result - will be greater than the proposed, since the 

o 

denominator has been diminished. 

IB 

On the other hand, if instead of neglecting the fraction =-p;r, 
t « 159 

we substitute 1 for it, the result -^ will be less than the proposed, 

since the denominator has been ir^creased. 

159 

We conclude therefore, that the fraction jKn ^^ comprised be 

tween ^ and ji we are thus enabled to form a very exact idea of 
its ^lue. 
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.If a greater degree of approximation be required, we have 

16 
159 



only to operate upon r^ in the same manner as we have al- 



ready done upon Vq^; we have thus 

16 1 



159 15 

9nd the proposed fraction becomes 

1 ' 

3 + i- 



If we neglect j^, 5 is greater than y^; it follows therefore 

that r is less than j^; but r becomes 55 or ^5; 

^ + 9 ^ + 9 -9 

1 9 

thus the proposed is comprised between ^ and ^. The differ- 
ence between these two fractions is p-r ; the error therefore com- 

84 

1 9 

mitted in taking « or jr^ for the value of the proposed fraction is 

less than ^rr. 

84 

To attain to a still greater degree of approximation, we operate 
in the same manner upon j^ ; thus we have 

15 1 



'^ 1+1 
^15 

«nd the proposed fraction becomes 

1 

3+i- 



9 + 1 



' + f»- 
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11 15 

Neglecting --> the fraction - or 1 is greater than j^; hen6« 

or T7T is less than -r-:^ ; therefore 



> + \ '° . ""' 3 + ' 



' + { 

10 159 

or ^r- is greater than -r-^ ; thus the proposed is comprised be* 

9 10 

tween jr^ and -^. The difference between these two fractions is 

<60 «31 

£52r» ^^^ error committed, therefore, in. talcing either So ®^ o? 

for the value of the proposed is less than -rr^. 

ooo 

The expression is called a continued frac- 

t 

Hon. We understand therefore, by a continued fraction a frac- 
tion, which has unity for its numerator y and for its denominator 
an entire nurriber plus a fraction, which fraction has also unity 
for its numerator and for its deTurminator an entire number plus 
a fraction, and thus in order. 

It sometimes happens, that the proposed fractional number is 
greater than unity ; to generalize, therefore, the above definition^ 
we say, that a continued fraction is an eaipression composed of an 
entire number plus a fraction which has unity for its numerator, 
and for its denominator an entire number plus a fraction, <^c. 

159 
186. If we examine the above process for convertmg -r^ into 

a continued fraction, it will be perceived, that we have divided 
first 493 by 159, which gives three for a quotient and a remain- 
der 16 ; we then divide 159 by 16, which gives 9 for a quotient 
and a remainder 15; we next divide 16 by 15, which gives 1 for 
a quotient and a remainder 1 ; from which we readily infer the 
following rule for converting a fraction or fractional number into 
a continued fraction, viz. 
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• Apply to the two terms of the fraction the process^ of finding 
their greatest common divisor ; purstie the operation until a rt^ 
mainder is obtained equal to ; the sztccessive quotients, thus olh 
tainted, will be the denominators of the fractions, which constitute 
the continued frojction* 

If the proposed be greater than unity the first quotient will be 
the entire part, which enters into the expression of the continued 

fraction. 

73 829 
Examples. Let the fractions -rjrr,, 577= be converted into con- 

137 347 

tinned fractions. 

187. From what has been said a continued fraction may bo 
represented generally by the expression 

.1 

b + - 



.+' 



(i-|- . . . 

a, b, c, d . . , being entire and positive numbers. The fractional 
number, to which this expression is equivalent, may moreover be 
represented by x. 

The fractions -, -, -=..., the assemblage of which constitutes 

oca 

the continued fraction, are called integrant fractions. The de- 
nominators bf c, d , , . . are called incomplete quotients, sine? b, 
for example, is only the entire part of the number expressed 

by 3 -| = and c only the entire part of the number ex- 

pressed by c -|- -r— j and thus Jn order. Conversely the ex- 

a -J- . . 

pressions b -| =■ c -}- -j — are called complete quotients, 

+ X a • m 

17. 

The results obtained by converting successively into a single 
fractional number each of the expressions 

a + T» ^ H 7 ^' ^'® called reductiom. 



J 
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186. Th^ fonnation of these reductions is subject to a very 
simple law, which we shall now develop. 

The first is a, which may be put under the form y, the second 

is a -f- "!» ^' reducing the whole expression to a fraction, — p^. 
To form the third, represented by 



' c 



it will be sufficient to substitute b 4"- for b in the second: 

c 

making this substitution, we have 

.1 /0 + ^) + ^ M+Dc + g 
" + ^ -- TJX-— ~^HFT— 

' c ' c 

To form the fourth reduction, it will be sufficient to substitute 

c -f- ;; for c in the third ; whiclj gives 

(bc-^l)d-{-b 

The first four reductions therefore will be 

a ab-\-l (ab -}- 1) c -}- a [(ab-^l) C'\-a]d'\-ab'^l 
V b ' 3C-I-1 ' (3c+l)i + 3 • 

Without proceeding further, it will be perceived, that the 
numerator of the third reduction is formed by multiplying the 
numerator of the second by the third incomplete quotient c, 
and adding to this product the numerator of the first reduction. 
With respect to the denominator, it is formed in the same 
manner by means of the denominators of the second and first 
reductions. 

In like manner, the numerator and denominator of the fourth 
reduction is formed, it will be perceived, by multiplying re- 
spectively the two terms of the third reduction by the fooith 
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incomplete quotient d and adding to the two products respectively 
the two terms of the second reduction. 

From what has been done it will be reaJily inferred, that the 
above law of formation for the third and f jurth reductions should 
be extended to those which follow. To demonstrate this law, 
however, in a rigorous manner, we shall show that if it be true 
in regard to any three successive reductions whatever, it will be 
true for the reduction, which follows ; thus this law being already 
found true for the first three reductions will be true for the 
fourth, and being true for the second, third and fourth, it will 
be true for the fifth, and thus in order ; it will therefore be 
general. 

Let pj, jy, p7 ^6 any three successive reductions whatever ; 

let r be the incomplete quotient, at which we stop in order to 

R 
form the reduction ^7, and let it be supposed, that we have 

Let - be the integrant fraction, which follows r, and let -^ 

be the corresponding reduction. In order to form this redu*, 

J? J 

tion, it is sufficient to substitute in the expression for -=7, r -(■ - 



S_ ^V ' y/ ' _ {Qr^P)S'^Q Rs+Q 



instead of r; making this substitution, we have 
Q{r + -) + 

We see, therefore, that -^ is formed from the two preceding,' 

reductions according to the law enunciated above. This law is 
therefore general ; whence. To form the numerator of any re- 
duction whatever, t/;e multiply the num£rator of the preceding re- 
duction by the incomplete quotient, which corresponds to it, and 
add to the product the numerator of the reduction, which precedes 
hff two ranks the one which we wish to farm ; ,the denominator is 
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formed by the same law by means of the ttoo preceding denomina 
tors, 

189. When the number reduced to a continued fraction w 

less than unity, we substitute - instead of a, in order to apply th« 

law, which supposes necessarily, that we have already the firdt 
two reductions. 

Let it be proposed to find the successive reductions of tlu: 
continued fraction 

65 0,1 

==T + 



149 1-2_^1 



3 + i 



24 i 

The first two reductions being ■=, -, we have for those wiucc 

follow 

3 7 17 24 66 

7' 16' 39' ^5' 149' 

Jn like manner we have for the several reductions of the 

829 
continued fraction arising from ^rj-, 

2 6 7 12 43 ^ 
r 2' 3' "5 ' 18' 347' 

29 
So also the fraction —- being converted into a continued frac- 
tion gives the following reductions, viz. 

1 1 2 3 29 
T* 2' 3' 5' 8' 77' 
190. The successive reductions, it will be perceived, are alter- 
nately less and greater than the whole continued fraction, and 
they approximate this fraction nearer and nearer. 

The first reduction is always less than the whole continued 
fraction x. The reductions of an even rank are, therefore, greater 
than the whole continued fraction, and those of an odd rank are 
few. And since these reductions approach nearer «t»#^ »»^*»T«r 
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I 

tbe Taltie of x, the reductions of an odd rank must go on increase 
ing, while those of an even rank decrease. Thus the reductions 
form two seriest the terms of which approach nearer and nearer 
the value of the whole continued fraction. 

191. The difference between any two consecutive reductions 
whatever has unity for its numerator. The numerator of the 
first difference is -|- 1, that of the second — 1, that of the third 
-}- 1, and thus in order. In general, the numerator of any differ' 
ence whatever unU be -j" ^» if the second of the reductions under 
consideration is of an even ranky but — 1 if it be of an odd rank. 

From this property, it follows, that the two terms of any 

reduction whatever -^ are prime to each other. 

Jti 

Indeed hx it be supposed, that R and R' have a common 

factor h: by the preceding property, we have 

whence dividing both terms by A, we have 

RQ' QR_1 
h h ~h[ 

but the first member of this equation is an entire number since 
by hypothesis i? and 1? are divisible by A, while the second Is 
essentially a fraction; i2'and i2' cannot therefore have a com- 
mon factor. 

From this it follows, that if a fraction, the terms of which are 
not prime to each other, be converted into a continued fraction, 
and all the reouctions be formed to the last inclusive, the last 
reduction will not be the proposed fraction, but . this fraction 
reduced to its lowest terms. 

348 

Let there be, for example, the fraction qq^J converting this 

into a continued fraction, we have for the successive reduc- 

1 1 2 3 29 ^^ , , .. 29 . ^ 

tions y, ^, 5, -=, -, ==. The last reduction — is the proposed 

reduced to its lowest terms. 

192. Since the value of the whole continued fraction x is 
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always comprised between any two consecutive reductions 
/v> n7> ^t follows that the error committed in taking rr; for :r is 

Q R __ 1 
Q' R'~Q'R' 

and since Q' < R' gives Q''^ < Q' R', we have 

Q'R'^Q'«* 

The error therefore committed in taking any reduction what- 
ever for the value of the whole continued fraction is less than 
unity divided by the denominator of this redtiction multiplied by 
the denominator of the reduction which follows, or less exactly 
but in terms more simple, less than unity divided by the square 
of the denominator of the reduction, which is taken for the whole 
continued fraction, 

193. The ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a 

circle being expressed by the fraction TT^TjTiTxTT* the terms of 

which are prime to each other, let it be proposed to find a^ 

fraction, the terms of which will be more simple, and "which 

will express the same ratio nearly. Converting the proposed 

into a continued fraction, we have for the successive reductions 

3 22 333 355 9208 9563 76149 314159 

1' 7 * 106' 113* 2931* 3044' 24239' 1^0000* 

The error committed in taking the second of these reductions 

1 22 . 

for the proposed fraction will not exceed =^ ; -=- is therefore fre- 
quently employed to express the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. This is ^he ratio given by Archimedes, 

If a greater degree of approximation is required, we take 
the fourth reduction, which it is easy to see, is but little more 
complicated than the third. The error committed in taking this 

1 355 

eduction for the proposed wiU not exceed ,^«^ ^^^^ ; ^Tn ^^ 

11«5 ^ iiaOl 115 
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therefore approximate the proposed very nearly. This is the 
ratio given by Adrian Metius, 

We thus see the use, which may be made of continued frac- 
tions in estimating approximatively the value of fractions, the 
terms of which are large numbers and prime to each other. 

EXABIFLES. 

1. A's property is to that of B as 5743 to 80937. By whai 
smaller numbers may the ratio of their property be expressed ? 

2. The lunar month or the time in which the moon completer 
its revolution, is found by calculation to be 27.321661 days. 
Thus in 27321661 days it would perform 1000000 revolutions. 
How may this relation be expressed in smaller numbers ? 



SECTION XXIII. — Exponential Equations and Logarithms. 

194. An equation of the form a* = 3, in which the exponent 
X is the unknown quantity is called an exponential equation 
The solution of this equation consists in finding the power, to 
which it is necessary to raise a given quantity a in order to pro- 
duce another given quantity h. 

Let there be, for example, the equation 2' = 64 ; raising 2 to 
its different powers, we soon find that 2* = 64 ; a: == 6 answers 
therefore the conditions of the equation. 

Again, let there be the equation 3' = 243; raising 3 to its 
different powers we find 3^ = 243 ; whence a; = 5. In a word, 
so long as the second member 3 is a perfect power of the given 
number a, x will be an entire number and its value may be found 
by raising a successively to its different powers, beginning with 
that, the exponent of which is 0. 

Let it be proposed next to resolve the equation 2* = 6. 
Putting successively a; = 2, a; = 3, we have 2^ = 4, 2^=ij:S; 
the value of x is, therefore, comprised between the numbers 2 
and 3. 
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Let us put therefore, a; = 2 -| — ;, x' being greater than 1 ^ 

substituting this value in the proposed, we have 

'4 h 5 3 

2 =6or2»X 2^ = 6, whence 2 =g, 

or raising both members to the power x\ we have 

3^" 



©== 



' To determine the value of z' we make successively x' = 1, 

3\« 9 

or 4 



(3\ 3 /3\ 

~1 or ^ less than 2, but 1^1 

greater than 2 ; a;' is, therefore, comprised between 1 and 2. 

• Let us put then a;'= 1 -| — -„ x" being greater than 1. Sub- 
stituting this value, we have 

whence (g) r=-. 

To determine the value of x'\ we make successively a;" = 1, 

a;" = 2 ; thus we have ( ^ 1 or ;r less than ^, but ( ^ ) or -q- 

3 

greater than - ; a;" is, therefore, comprised between 1 and 2. 

Let us put then a;" = 1 -| — 777, a;'" being greater than unity ; 

we have by substitution 

/4\»+pr/ 3 4 /4\^ 3 ^ /dY" 4 
y =2 ^'" 3 X y =2' ^^^"^^ y =3- 

ft) ^^^fiS*^ 

4 /9\' 729 4 

ber less than ^ hut I 5 I — ^r^, a number greater than ^ ; thus 

jt'" is comprised between 2 and 3. 

Let =2-4- -7777» the equation in a:'" becomes 

/9\»+U 4 ^ /256\'^ 9 
Vs j =q5 whence I ^^^ \ =^. 



num- 
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Operating upon this last equation as upon the preceding, we 
find two entire numbers k and A: -|- 1» between which x"" will 

be comprised. Putting x"" = A: -|- — , we determine «•, in the 

JO 

same manner as we have already done a:"", and thus in order. 
Bringing together the equations 

a: = 2 -}-—,> a;'=l-f-^, a;"=:^14-^/> a;'" = 2 -|- ^7777 • • 

we obtain the value of x under the form of a continued fraction, 
khus 

1 + - 



^ x"" 



But we have seen that in a continued fraction the greater the 
number of integrant fractions, which are taken, the nearer we 
approach the value of the number reduced to a continued frac- 
tion ; we shall, therefore, be able to determine the value of x in 
the equation 2' = 6, if not exactly, at least with such degree of 
approximation as we please. 

Forming the first four reductions, for example, we have 

n o ^ -lo ' lo 

7» T' o» "F » ^^^ ^® reduction — differs from a; by a quantity 

less than ^r?. 

To attain a greater degree of approximation, we determine 

(256\*"" 9 
— rj =-; we thus find 

1 

a:"":=2 + --. We shall have, then, for the fifth reduction 
* a;' 

31 1 

j^. This differs from a; by a quantity less than =^. 

195. From the preceding examples the course to be pursued 
in the solution of equations of the form a* = 3 will be readily 
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inferred. In the application of this method to particular cases it 
is necessary to remark, V, If the quantity b be less than a, the 
value of X will be comprised between and 1 ; we put, therefore, 

a: = -7. 2*. If ^ is a fraction and a greater than unity, the 
value of X will be negative, we put, therefore, x = — y ; the 

equation is then reduced to the form «'' = -; having found the 

value of y in this equation according to the method explained 
above, the value of x will be equal to that of y taken negatively* 

EXAMPLES. 

1*. Given 3'= 15 to find the value of a:. Ans. x:^ 2.46. 

2^ . 10*= 3 ... . Ans. a; = 0.47. 

2 
3**. . 5' = ;r to find the valiie of x. Ans. a; = — 0.25. 



Ans. a; SB 0.53. 



^' • V12/ — 4 • • ' 

In the above examples the reductions furnished by the method 
are converted into decimal fractions, «nd the value of x is deter- 
mined to within .01. 

THEORY OF LOGARITHMS. 

196. If in the equation a's^y, we assign a constant value 
different from unity to a, and suppose that of x to vary, as may 
be required, we may obtain successively for y all possible num- 
bers. 

Let us suppose first a greater than 1. 

If we make successively a; = 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, . . . . 
we have y^l, a, a", 0*, a*, . . . . 

Thus by means of the powers of a, the exponents of which are 
positive, entire or fractional, we may produce all possible posi- 
tive numbers greater than 1. 

Again, let a; = 0, — 1, — 2, — 3, — 4, . . . . 

u ,1111 

we have y = 1, -, -3, -5, -7, . . . . 

a <r cr a* 
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Thus by means of the powers of a, the exponents of which are 
negative entire or fractional, we may produce all possible positive 
numbers less than 1. 

If on the other hand we suppose a less than unity, still all 
possible positive numbers may be produced by means of the 
different powers of a, only the order in which they are produced 
will be reversed. 

We see therefore, that all possible positive numbers may be 
produced by Tneans of any positive number whatever a, differeiU 
from unity y by raising this number to the requisite powers. 

It is necessary, that a should be different from unity, other- 
wise the same number will be produced, whatever value we 
assign to x, 

197. Let it now be supposed that we have made a table con- 
taining in one column all entire numbers, and by the side of 
these in another column the exponents of the powers, to which it 
is necessguy to raise a constant number in order to produce these 
numbers ; this would be a table of logarithms. 

The logarithm of a number, is, therefore, the exponent of the 
power, to which it is necessary to raise a given or invariable 
number, in order to produce the proposed number. 

Thus in the equation a'^=s.y, x is the logarithm of y ; in like 
manner in the equation 2* = 64, 6 is the logarithm of 64. The 
logarithm of a number is indicated by writing before it the first 
three letters of the word logarithm, or mor& simply by placicg 
before it the letter L. 

The invariable number, from which the others are formed jb 
called the lose of the table. It may be taken at pleasure either 
greater or less than unity, but should remain the same for the 
formation of all numbers, that belong to the same table. 

Since a°= 1, and a* = fl, whatever number may be assumed 
for the base of the table, the logarithm of the base vdU be unity 
and the logarithm of unity will be 0. 

198. We proceed to show the properties of logarithms in rela- 
tion to numerical calculations. 
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1. Let there be the series of numbers )/, y', ^f\ • • • • to be 
multiplied togetlier. Let a represent the base of a system of 
logarithms, which we suppose already calculated, and let x, %\ 
x" , . be the logarithms of y, y\ y'\ . . . ; by the definition of a 
logarithm we have 

multiplying those equations member by member, we have 

whence log y y' y " = a; -}- a;' -j- a:" = log y -}- log y' -|" ^^& V"* 

That is, the logarithm of a product is equal to the sum of the 
logarithms of the factors of this product. 

If then a multiplication be proposed, we take from a table of 
logarithms the logarithms of the numbers to be multiplied; the 
sum of these logarithms will be the logarithm of the product 
sought. Seeking therefore this logarithm in the table, the num- 
ber corresponding to it will be the product sought. Thus by 
means of a table of logarithms addition may he made to take the 
place of multiplication. 

2. Let it be required to divide the number y by the number 
y'; let x, x* be the logarithms of these numbers, we have the 
equations 

y = a', y'ssa"; 
dividing these equations member by member, we hare 

whence log ^ = a; — a:' = log y — log y'. 

That is, the logarithm of a quotient is equal to the difference 
between the logarithm of the divisor and that of the dividend. 

If then i\ be proposed to divide one number by another, from 
the logarithm of the dividend we subtract the logarithm of the 
divisor, the result will be the logarithm of the quotient ; seeking 
therefore this logarithm in the tables the number corresponding 
will be the quotient sought. Thds, by means of a table of loga- 
rithms, subtraction may be made to take the place of division. 
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3. Let it next be required to raise the number y to the power 
denoted by rriy we have the equation a*^=y ; 

raising both members to the ?wth power, we have 

a"»* = y*»; 

whence the logarithm oiy^ = mx=^m log y. 

That is, the logarithm of any power of a number is equal to the 
product of the logarithm of this number by the exponent of the 
power. 

To form any power whatever of a number by means of a table 
of logarithms, we multiply, therefore, the logarithm of the pro- 
posed number by the exponent of the power, to which it is to be 
raised; the number in the table corresponding to this product, 
will be the power sought. 

4. Again, let it be required to find the nth root of y. We 
have as before a* =z= y ; 

whence taking the nth root of both members, we have 

- - 1 , i a: loffv. 

a" = w» ; whence loff i/" = - = — ^-^ 

^ n n 

That is, the logarithm of the root of any degree whatever of a 
numher is equal to the logarithm of this number divided by the 
index of the root. 

Thus by the aid of a table of logarithms a nurdber may he 
raised to a power by a simple midtiplication, and its root may be 
extracted by a simple division, 

FORMATION OF TABLES. 

199. The properties of logarithms demonstrated above are 
altogether independent of the number a or their base. We 
may therefore form an infinite variety of tables of logarithms 
by putting for a all possible numbers except unity. * 

If it be required to construct a table of logarithms the base of 
which is 2, in the equation 2*= y, we make y equal successively 
10 the numbers 1, 2, 3 . . . ., and determine by the methods 
explained, art. 195, the values of x corresponding. 

We thus obtain the values of x exactly, if y be a perfect power 

of 2, or otherwise with such degree of approximation as we please 

16 



842 
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To calculate the logarithm of 3, for example, we haTe Ju 
equation 2* = 3, from which we deduce 

1 + 



1 + 



2 + 



1 



Whence stopping at the fourth integrant fraction, and formiDg 

19 
the reduction corresponding, we have a; = r^, or reducing this 

last to a decimal we have x= 1.583 accurate to the third deci- 
mal figure. 

200. In the calculation of a tahle of logarithms, it will be 
sufficient to calculate directly the logarithms of the prime num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, 5 . . . , the logarithms of compound numbers may then 
be obtained by adding the logarithms of the prime factors, which 
enter into them. To find the logarithm of 35, for example, we 
have 35 = 5 X 7 ; whence log 35 = log 5 -}- log 7 ; having al- 
ready calculated the logarithms of 5 and 7, the logarithm of 35 
will be found therefore by adding the logarithm of 5 to that of 7. 

Since moreover the logarithm of a fraction will be equal to the 
logarithm Of the numerator minus the logarithm of the denomi- 
nator, it will be sufficient to place in the tables the logarithms of 
entire numbers. 

201. Below we have a table of logarithms of numbers firom 
1 to 30 inclusive, the base of the system is 2, and the logarithms 
are calculated to 4 places of decimals. 



N. 1 Log. N. Log. N. Log. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


0.0000 
1.0000 
1.5849 
2.0000 
2.3219 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


3.4594 
3.5849 
3.7000 
3.8073 
3.9065 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


4.3922 
4.4594 
4.5235 
4.6849 
4.6438 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2.5849 
2.8073 
3.0000 
3.1699 
3.3219 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


4.0000 
4.0874 
4.1699 
4.2479 
4.3219 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


4.7000 
4.7548 
4.8073 
4.8^77 
4.9065 
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202. The most convenient number for a base to a system of 
logarithms, and the one employed in the construction of the 
tables in common use is 10. 

If in the equation 10* == y we make successively 



a: — 0, 


1, 2, 


3, 


4 


we have y 1, 


10, 100, 


1000, 


10000 


Again if we make 








X — 0, 


— 1,-2, 


-3, 


— 4 . 


« •» 


1 1 


1 


1 



we have y—l, ^, -^^ ^ggg, j^^^, . . . 

Therefore in a table of logarithms, the base of which is 10, 
1®. the logarithms of numbers greater than unity are positive 
and go on increasing from to infinity. 2^, The logarithms of 
numbers less than unity are negative, and their absolute values 
are so much the greater as the fractions are smaller ; whence if 
we take a fraction less than any assignable quantity, the loga- 
rithm of this fraction will be negative, and its absolute value will 
be greater than any assighable quantity. On this account we 
say that the logarithm of is an infinite negative quantity. 
3*. The logarithms of all numbers below 10 are fractions ; the 
logarithms of numbers between 10 and 100 are 1 and a fraction ; 
the logarithms of numbers between 100 and 1000 are 2 and a 
fraction ; those of numbers between 1000 and 10000 are 3 and a 
fraction ; and in general, the whole number which precedes the 
fraction in the logarithm is less by one than the number of 
figures in the number corresponding to the logarithm. On this 
account it is called the index or characteristic of the logaritlim, 
since it serves to indicate the order of units, to which the number- 
corresponding to the logarithm belongs. Thus in the logarithm 
3.75527 the characteristic 3 shows that the number corresponds 
ing to this logarithm consists of 4 figures or is comprised be- 
tween 1000 and 10000. 

203. The logarithm of a number being given, the logarithm 
of a number 10, 100, .. . times greater is found by adding 
1,2,... units to the characteristic only ; indeed log 

(y X 10") = log y 4- log 10" = log y 4- »* • 
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whence it will be sufficient to add n units to the logarithm of y ir 
order to obtain the logarithm of a number 10" times as great; an 
addition which may be performed upon the characteristic only. 

Conversely, log -^ = log y — log 10" =: log y — n ; thus it is 

sufficient to subtract n units from the logarithm of y, in order to 
find the logarithm of a number 10" times smaller than y, 

204. The fractional parts of logarithms in the tables are ex- 
pressed by decimals. From what has been said the decimal part 
of the logarithm of a number will be the same for this number 
multiplied or divided by 10, 100, ... On this account the sys- 
tem of logarithms, the bas0 of which is 10, is more convenient 
than any other system, since we have frequent occasion to multi- 
ply or divide by 10, 100, . . . operations reduced in this case to 
the simple addition or subtrsu^tion of units. 

205. Since the characteristic of the logarithm may be easily 
determined by the number, and the number of figures in the 
number by the characteristic of the logarithm, it is usual to 
omit the characteristic in the tables to save the room. It is 
also convenient to omit it ; because the same decimal part with 
difierent characteristics forms the logarithms of several different 
numbers. 

206. Having already calculated a system of logarithms, it 
will be easy from this to form as many other systems as we 
please. 

Indeed, let N designate any number whatever, log N its loga- 
rithm in the system the base of which is a, X its logarithm in a 
different system the base of which is 3, we have 

3^ = N. 
Taking the logarithms of both members of this equation in the 
system, the base of which is a, we have 

X . log h = log N ; 

whence X = - , . 

logb 



/ 
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Having calculated therefore a set of tables for a particular 
base, to find th6 logarithm of a number in a proposed system 
^vith a different base, w^ake from the tables already calculated 
the logarithm of the number ^ and also the logarithm of the base 
of the proposed system; the former of these logarithms^ divided hy 
the latter i vnll give the logarithm of the number in the proposed 
system. 

The logarithm of 6, for example, in the system, the base of 
which is 10, is .77815, and that of 3 is .47712 ; the logarithm 
of 6, therefore, in the system the base of which is 3, will be 

^=1.63093. 
47712 

loff N 

207. The expression X := , may be put under the form 

X = j — T log N. Thus having already formed a table of loga- 
rithms, the base of which is a, to construct from this a new table, 
the base of "w hich shall be b, we multiply the logarithms of the 

first table by the quantity z — -, This quantity by means of 

which we are enabled to pass from the ol^ to the new table, is 
called the modtdtis of the new table in relation to the old. 

MODE OF USING THE TABLES. 

• 

208. As it is impossible to place in the tables the logarithms 
of all numbers, it is usual to place in them the logarithms of 
numbers from unity to within a certain limit. In what follows it 
is supposed, that the student has in his hands tables containing 
the logarithms of entire numbers from 1 to 10000. 

In order to use such a set of tables, we have the two following 
questions to resolve, viz. 1®. Any number whatever being given,, 
to find its logarithm, 2®. Any logarithm being given, to fi/nd 
the number which corresponds to it. 

The following exsynples will exhibit the method of resolving 
these questions. 

1. Let n now be proposed to find the logarithm of 9748 
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Seeking the proposed in the column of numbers, against it in 
the column of logarithms we find 98892 ; this will be the deci- 
mal part of the logarithm ; or, as is Ae case with most tables, 
if the column of numbers contain but three places of figures, 
we look for 974, the first three figures of the proposed, in the 
first column, and at the top of the table we look for the fourth 
figure 8 ; directly under the 8 and in the same line with 974, 
we find the decimal part 98892 as before; then since the pro- 
posed consists of four places, the characteristic wiU be 3, thus 
log 9748 = 3.98892. 

2. Let it be required to find the logarithm of 76.93. Re- 
moving for the moment the decimal point, we find as above 
log 7693 = 3.88610, whence, art. 203, subtracting 2 units from 
the characteristic 3 of this logarithm, we shall have the logarithm 
of the proposed ; thus log 76.93 = 1.88610. 

3. To find the logarithm of .75. The logarithm of this num- 
ber may be presented under two different forms. Writing it 

75 

in the form of a vulgar fraction, it becomes -r^. The loga- 
rithm of 75 is 1.87506, and that of lOO is 2.00000 ; whence 
subtracting the logarithm of the denominator from that of the 
numerator, art. 198, we have — 12494 = log .75. This loga- 
rithm, being altogether negative, is inconvenient in practice; 

it will be observed, however, that .75 = ^7^77 X 75 ; whence 

log .75 = log yL + log 75 = - 2 + 1.87506, 

= — 1 + 87506, 
or placing the sign — over the 1 to show that the characteristic 

only is negative, we have log .75 = 1.87506. 

This last form of the logarithm of the proposed is derived, it 
will be perceived, immediately from the continuation of the prin- 
ciple, art. 203, according to which the logarithm of a number 
I '^, 100 . . . times less than a proposed number is found by sul^ 
tracting 1,2... units from the characteristic of its Ibgarithm. 
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Thus since the lo^farithm of 750 = 2.87506, we have 

log 75 = 1.87506 

log 7.5 = 0.87506 

log .75 =1.87506 

log .075 = 2.87506 

log .0075 = 3.87506 

4 

4. To find the logarithm of - ; we have log 4 = .60206, 

.og 5 = .69897; whence subtracting this last logarithm from 

4 

the former, we have log - = — .09691, in which the logarithm 

4 

is entirely negative. But - reduced to a decimal becomes .8, 

the logarithm of which is 1.90309, the characteristic only being 

negative. 

493 

5. To find the logarithm of 54|^ ; we have 54j = -— ; log 

y 

493 =: 2.69285, log 9 = 0.95424 ; whence subtracting the latter 

493 
logarithm from the former, we have log -^ or 54^ = 1.73861. 

y 

6. To find the logarithm of 675437. This number exceeds 
the limits of the table ; its logarithm, however, may be readily 
found. The greatest ftumber of places in a number, the loga- 
rithm of which can be found in the tables, is 4 ; separating there- 
fore the four left hand figures of the proposed from the rest by a 
point, we consider for the moment those on the right as deci- 
mals. The logarithm of 6754.37 is comprised between the loga- 
rithm of 6754 and that of 6755; the difference between these 

37 

two logarithms is .00007 ; r^ of this difference therefore added 

to the less logarithm will give the logarithm of 6754.37 nearly ; 
thus log 6754.37 = 3.82959; whence adding 2 units to the 
characteristic of this last to obtain the logarithm of the proposed, 
we have log 675437 = 5.82959. 

209. We proceed next to the second of the proposed questions, 
viz. A logarithm being given, to find the number which corres- 
ponds to it. 

1. To find the number corresponding to the logarithm 2.10449 
The decimal part of this logarithm is contained in the tables ; in 
the left hand column and on the same line with it according to 
the arrangement of the tables, i^ which there are but three places 
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of figures in the column of numbers, we find 127, and at the top 
of the table directly over it we find 2; the characteristic of the 
logarithm being 2, we have therefore 127.2 for the number cor- 
responding to the proposed. 

2. To find the number corresponding to the logarithm 3.42674. 
This logarithm is not found in the tables ; it is comprised however 
between 3.42667 the logarithm of 2671, and 3.42684 that oi 
2672 ; the difference between these two logarithms is .00017, the 
difference between the proposed and 3.42667 is .00007 ; we have 
then the following proportion : 

.00017 : 1 : : .00007 :.41 nearly. 
The number corresponding to 3.42674 is, therefore, 2671.41. 

3. To find the number corresponding to the logarithm 
— 2.45379. The number corresponding to this logarithm will 
be comprised, it is evident, between .01 and .001 ; to obtain this 
number let us add to — 2.45379 a sufficient number of units tc 
make it positive, 5 for example, we have 5 — 2.45379 = 2.54621 ; , 
the number corresponding to this last is 351.73'; but by adding 5 
units to the proposed logarithm, we have multiplied the number, tc 
which it belongs, by 100000, whence, dividing 351.73 by 100000, 
we have .0035173, the number corresponding to the proposed. 

4. To find the number corresponding to the logarithm 3.^249. 
Adding three units to the characteristic, the proposed becomes 
0.86249, the number corresponding to which is 7.286 ; whence, as 
it is easy to see, the number corresponding to 3.86249 is .007286 



SECTION XXIV. — Application of the Theory of 

Logarithms. 

multiplication and division. 

1. Let it be required to multiply 872 by .097. 

log 872 = 2.94052 

lo^ .097 = 2.98677 



log 84.5^ Ans. 1.92729 
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2. Let it be required to multiply .857 by .0093. 

log .857 =1.93298 
log .0093 = 3.96848 

log .00797 Am, 3.90146 

3. Let it be required to divide 5672 by .0037. 

log 5672 = 3.75374 
log .0037 = 3.56820 

log 1533000 Am. §.18554 

4. Let it be required to divide .053 by 797. 

log .053 = 2.72428 = 3 + 1.72428 

log 797 = 2.90146 

■ 

log .0000665 Am. 5.82282 

To render the subtraction required in this example possible, we 
change the characteristic 2 into 3 -j- 1, which has the same value; 
this furnishes a ten to be joined with 7 for the subtraction of 9 
the left hand figur8 of the decimal part. A similar preparation, 
it is evident, must be made in all cases of the same kind. 

FORMATION OF POWERS AND EXTRACTION OF ROOTS. 

210. Let it be required to find the 5th power of .125. 

log .125 = 1.09691 

5 



log .000030519 Am. nearly 5.48455 
2. To find the 7th power of .73. 

log .73 = T.86332 

7 



log .11047 Am. nearly 7 + 6.04324 = 1.04324. 
3. To find the third root of .01356. 
The logarithm of .01356 is 2.13226. The negative charac- 
teristic 2 of this logarithm is not divisible by 3, the index of the 
root required, neither can it be joined to the positive part on 
ac'-r^nnt of tl e different sign. If however we add — 1 -}- 1 to 
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the characteristic, which will not alter its value, it hexomea 
3 -(- 1 ; the negative part is then divisible by 3, and the 1 being 
positive may be joined to the fractional part, we have then 

log .01356 = 2. 13226 = 3 + 1. 13226 ; 
whence dividing by 3, we have 

1.37742 = log .23846 Am, nearly. 
In all cases, if the negative characteristic is not divisible by 
the index of the root required, it most be made so in a similar 
manner. 

ARITHMETICAL COMPLEMENT. 

211. The arithmetical complement of a logarithin is the dif- 
ference between this logarithm and 10; thus the arithmetical 
complement of 3.472584 is 10 — 3.472584 = 6.527416. The 
arithmetical complement of a logarithm is obtained by subtract' 
ing the right hand figure, if it be significant, from 10, and the 
others from 9. 

Let it be proposed to find the value of x in the expression 

I, r, V . . being logarithms ; this expression, it is evident, may 
be put under the form 

a:=Z+(10 — n + ^"+(10 — r') + (10 — r") — 30; 
that is, to find the value of a;, we take the sum of the logarithms 
to be added and the complements of the logarithms to be sub* 
tr acted, from this sum subtract as many times 10, a* there an 
complements employed. 

Thus when there are several multiplications and divisions to 
be performed together, by using the complements of the loga- 
rithms of the divisors the whole may be reduced to the additior 
of logarithms. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the value of a: in the expression 



_ / 3.75 X 73 X »056 \* 
""\ 1.7498X125.13^ 
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log 3.75 0.57403 

log 73 1.86332 

log .056 2.74819 

log 1.7498 Comp. 9.75701 
log 125:13 Comp. 7.90264 

18.84519 
Subtracting next 20 from the characteristic, and taking | of 
the remainder, we have 2.07532 = log .011803 Ans. 
2. To find the value of z in the expression 

132 X (7.356Ai ^^ ^^^^^_ 



_ / 132 X (7.356)^ ^ 



(3.25)' 

PEOPORTIONS. 

212. Let it be required to find the fourth term of the proportion, 
of which the numbers 963, 1279, 8.7, are the first three terms. , 

log 1279 3.10687 

log 8.7 0.93952 

log 963 Comp. 7.01637 

log 11.555 Ans. nearly 1.06276 

From the proportion a:biicidy we have ^ = j ; 

a 

whence log a — log i = log c — log d, 

therefore log a . log b : log c . log d, 

that is, if four numbers form a proportion^ their logarithms will . 

form an equidifference, 

EXPONENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

213. We have already explained a method for finding the 
value of X in the equation a* = b, from which the theory of 
logarithms is derived ; but a table of logarithms being* once con- 
structed, there is nothing to prevent its use in the solution of 
equations of this kind. 

Let it be required to find the value of x in the e|uation 
3*= 15. 

Taking the logarithms of both sides, we have 

2log3=slogl5; 
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whence z = , ^ = ' ^^^^ = 2.464 -|- 

log 3 .47712 * 

The division required in this example may be perfonned, it is 
easy to see, by subtracting the logarithm of .47712 from that of 
1.17609, as in the case of any other numbers. 

PROGRESSION BY QUOTIENT. 

214. Logarithms are particularly useful in the solution of 
questions in progression by quotient. 

Let it be proposed to find the 20th term in the progression 

3 9 27 

2''4'"8" 
Putting u for the last term of a progression by quotient, we 

have, art. 176, 

tt = a g^~ * ; whence, log u = log «-)-(« — 1) log q. 
We have, therefore, for the 20th term in the progression pro- 
posed 

log M = log 1 + 19 (log 3 — log 2) = 19 (log 3 — log 2) 
the term required will therefore be 2216.84 to within .01. 

Let it be required next to insert between the numbers 2 ani 
15 fifty mean proportionals ; we have for the ratio, art. 184 

g=t / - ; whence loc: Q = — , .. ; 

^ y/^ a ^^ m + l 

in the question proposed, we have, therefore, 

, log 15 — log 2 

or, performing the calculations, we obtain 

g= 1.040286. 

215. Let it be required to find the sum of the first ten torms in 
ihe progression 4f 5 • 15 . 45 . . . ; we have, art. 178, 

S = — ^^ — r-^; whence 
^ — 1 

log S = log a + log (g^ — 1) — log (5 — 1) . 
Applying this formula to the proposed question, we hare 

log S = log 5 + log (3»° — 1) — log (3 — 1). 
Calculating 3*" by logarithms, we have 

Iog3>»=10xlo3:3, 
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fiom which we ohtain 3*° = 59048 ; 

whence log S = log 5 + log (59048 — 1) — log 2, 

or, performing the calculations, we ohtain 147620 for the jum 

required. 

Let it he proposed next to find the numher of terms in the 
progression of which the first term is 3, the ratio 2, and the last 
term 6144. 

From the formula w = ag"""* we have 

log w = log a + (n — 1) log q ; 

wnence n ^s, i h = . 

logq 

Applying this formula to the proposed question, we have 

^^ log6144-log3^^ ^^ 

' log 2 ' 

216. Let us take next the progression 

^aibicidi e\f\ g . . 
from the nature of the progression, we have 

a b c d f 
b c d e g' 

whence log - = log - == log -= = log - . . . . 

wneiefore, log a — log b == log b — log c = log c — log (i f= • • 
from this last we have 

-r log a . log b . log c . log d , , , . 
If, therefore, the numbers a, b, c, d . . form a progression by 
quotient, their logarithms will form a progression by difierence. 
Logarithms may therefore be defined a series of numbers in 
arithmetical progression corresponding term to term to another 
series of numbers in geometrical progression. This is the defini- 
tion of logarithms, given in arithmetic. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

217. One of the most important applications of logarithms is 
to questions upon the interest of money. 

Interest is of two kinds, simple and compound. If interest be 
paid upon the principal only, it is called simple interest ; but if 

V 
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the interest, as it becomes due, be added to the principal, and in 
lerest be paid upon the whole, it is then caWed' compound interest 

We have already investigated fonnulas for simple interest 
Let it now be proposed to determine what sum a given principal 
p will amount to, in a number n of years, at a given rate r at 
compound interest. 

The amount of unity for one year will be 1^-r; that of p 
units will be therefore p(l -{-r). 

For the second year p{l^-\-r) will be the principal, and its 
amount will he p{l -\-r) (1 -|- r) or j? (1 -f- r)^ 

The original sum p therefore at the end of the second year 
will amount to p(l-f"^)'' ^^ ^i^® manner at the end of the 
third year it will amount to p{l 4"^)'> whence putting A for 
the amount required, we have 

A=p(l + r)". 
This is a general formula for compound interest; taking the 
logarithms of both sides we have, 

log A = logp -|- n\og(l -}- t). 

Let it be proposed to determine what sum $30000 will amouBt 
to, in 30 years, at 5 per cent, compound interest. 

We have log A = log 30000 + 30 log L05, 
whence, we obtain $ 129658.27, Ans. 

218. The equation A=p(l'\-r)'* contains four quantities 
A, pf r, and n, any one of which may be determined, when the 
others are known. It gives rise therefore to the four following 
ijuestions, viz. 

• 

P. To determine A, token p, r, and n are given, or the princi' 
pal, rate, and number of years being given, to find the amount. 

This question we have already solved. 

2°. To determine p when A, r, and n are given, or to find 

what principal put at compound interest will amount to a given 

sum, in a certain number of years, at a given rate. 

Resolving the general equation with reference to p, we have 

__A__ 

or by logarithms log ;? = log A -r- nlog (1 -}- r). 
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3**. To determine r, when A, p, and n are known, that is, to 
find at what rate a given sum myLst he pzU at compound interest, 
in order to amount to another given sum in a given time. 

Resolving the general equation with reference to r, we have 

or by logarithms log (1 -|- ^) = — —• 

Having by means of this last determined the value of 1 + ^> 
that of r will be easily found. 

4®, To determine n, when A, p, and r are given, that is, to 
find for what time a given sum must he put at compound interest 
at a certain rate in order to ampunt to a given sum. 

Making n the unknown quantity in the general formula, we. 

obtain 

logA — logp 

""- log(l + r)- 
If it be asked what must be the value of n in order that the 
sum at interest may be doubled, tripled, &c. ; we put in the 
general formula A=.kp, k denoting 1, 2, 3 . . . , we thus have 

hp=p(l + rr; whence 71 = ^^^y^^^ ; 

n is therefore independent of p, that is, whatever the sum put 
out, it will be doubled, tripled, &c. in the same time. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. What the amount of $1000 for 25 years at 5 per cent, 
compound interest ? Ans. $3386. 

2. 'What will $600 amount to in 6 years at 4J per cent, 
coripound interest, supposing the interest to be payable half 
yearly? Ans. $783.63. 

3. In a certain province there are at present 200000 inhab- 
itants. If the population increases -j^y part yearly, what will it 
be 100 years hence ? Ans. 1448927, nearly. 

4. How much money must be placed out at compound inter- 
est to amount to $1000 in 20 years, the interest being 5 per 
eent ? Ans. $376.89. 
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6. A sam of 8201.22 is payable 12 years hence without inter- 
c«t. What sum put out at 6 per cent, compound interest will be 
sufBcient to meet the pa)rment at the end of that time ? 

Ans. S 100.00. 

6. The sum of S 500 put out at 5 per cent compound inter- 
est has amounted already to S900. How long has it been at 
interest ? Ans. 12.04 years. 

7. A capita] of $3200 having been at compound interest for 
90 years has amounted to $34050.84, at what rate per cent, was 
it put out ? Ans. 3 per cent. 

8. In what time will a principal be doubled at 6 per cent. ? 
In what time will it be tripled at 6 per cent. ? 

ANNUITIES. 

219. An annuity is a sum of money payable yearly for a cer 
tain number of years or forever. 

Let it be proposed to determine what sum must be put at 
interest to pay an annuity of b dollars for n years, the interest 
being reckoned at the rate r compound interest. 

According to the rule for compound interest, the amount of 
the first payment, at the expiration of the n years, will be 
3(1-|-^)"'"S the amount of the second payment will be. 

^(1 4- ry-\ that of the third will be b(l+rY'^ the 

last payment will be b. Putting A for the sum placed at interest 
for the payment of the annuity, its amount at the end of the 
n years will bo A(l -|-r)"; we shall have therefore 
A (1 + r)" = ^ (1 + r)"-» + ^ (1 + ry-^ + b(l + r)"-^ ... 5, 
but the second member of this equation forms, it is evident, a 

progression by quotient the ratio of which is -r — j — , or, the ordei 

1 -j- r 

of the series being reversed, 1 -|- ?-; taking its sum we have 

A(l + rr = ^"^+f-^J; 

Whence ^^3[(l + r)--^^ 

r(l + r)- 
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This equation gives rise also to four different questions, ac- 
cording as we make A, b, r, or n the unknown quantity. The 
following examples exhibit particular cases of these questions. 

1. A man wishes to purchase an annuity which shall afford 
him S 1500 a year for 12 years. What sum must he deposit in 
the annuity office to produce this sum, supposing he can be 
allowed 7 J per cent, interest? Ans. S 11602.91. 

2. A man purchased an annuity for 15 years for $100000. 
How much can he draw annually, the interest being reckoned at 
5 per cent.? Ans. $9634.22. 

3. A man has property to the amount of $34580, which yields 
him an income of 4 per cent. His annual expenses are $2000. 
How long will his property last him ? Ans. 30 years nearly. 



SECTION XXV.— Peaxis. 

I. — ^EQUATIONS OF THE FIEST DEGEEE. 

1. Given {x -f- 40)^ = 10 — a:^, to find the value of x. 
Squaring both sides of the equation, we have 

a; + 40 = 100 — 20a:* + ar 

whence a; = 9. 

1 1 

2. Given {x — 16)' = 8 — z', to find the value of x, 

Ans. a; = 25. 

I a:* + 28 a:* + 38 ^ ^ ^ , 

3. Given — j-^ = — ^-^ , to find the value of x. 

a:*'+4 a;* + 6 

Freeing from denominators and reducing, we have 16 = 8«*, 
whence a: = 4. 

(9a:)^— 4 15 + (9a;)* ^ i. , r 

4. Given ^ — j = — p-^^ — -1—^ to fina the value of a:. 

a:* + 2 ar*+4b 

Ans. a; ^4. 
11 4 

5. Given (2 + a;)^ + a:^ = j, to find the value of x 

(2 + a:)* 



17 



Ans. aras}. 
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t 4 36 

6. Oiren ar* 4- (z — 9) • = j, to find the Talue of x. 

(x — 9)* 

Ans. arss25. 

n. — mCOMFLETE EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Adding 3 times the second equation to the first and extracting 
the third root, we have a; -{- y ^ 9, 

but 2fy^xt^ = xy(X'\'y)9 whence 9iry=180, 

and zy = 20; subtracting 4 times this last from the equation 
a; -)- y s= 9 raised to the square, and extracting the square root 
of both sides of the remainder, we obtain x — y=l; whence 
xs=i6, y = 4. 

^' °i ^ it ^y = 2 ! *^ fi^* *« ^^^^«« ^f ^ «^^ y- 

Ans, a: = ± 2, y = ± 4. 

* and xy^^ = 18 j**^ ^^ ^® ^^^®^ *^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 

Ans. a; = ±9, y = ±3. 

Ans. 2 = 4 or — 2, y = 2 or — 4. 

6. Giren a? + y* = ' 

6 ^^^ ^^^ values of x and y. 

and xy = 

ar — yj 

Ans. x = 3 or — 2, y = 2 or — 3. 

11 > to find the values of z and y, 

anda;'+y'= 6) 
Squaring the second equation 

ar* + 2a:*y*-t^y*=s25 
but J +y^ = 13 

whence by subtraction* 2 a:' y" = 12 

subtracting this last from the first equation 

X* — 2a;*y*+y* = l 
whence z* — y * = ± 1 
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.\ n which compared with the second equation, we obtain 

x = 27 or 8, y = 8 or 27. 

^ 1 o Jj"^ — 34 V *^ ^^^ ^® values of x and y. 

Ans. 2; = 5 or 3, y = 3 or 5. 

Ans. 2 = 2, y = 3. 

9. Given 2* + y* = 20 | ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

and a:* -fr y* = 6) 

Ans. a: = ±8 or ± V^, y = 32 or 1024. 

10. Given a: 4- a;*y + y = 19 ( to find the values 

and ar-j-ajy-j-y'ss 133 j of a; and y. 

L^ viding the second equa^on by the first, we have 

adding this last to the hr^i and dividing by 2, we obtain 
a; 4* y ^^ 1^ > subtracting it from the first, dividing by 2 and 
squaring both sides of the re^tiit, we have a;y = 36; comparing 
the equations thus obtained, we ha^o a: = 9 or 4, y == 4 or 9. 

11. Given ^y =48 

a:»y""* 
andil' = 24 

.Vns. x = 36, y = 4. 

Ans. '£ss=±5, y = db4. 

Ans. a; =7 2 GT 1 y =s 1 or 2. 

m.-^GOMFL£TE EQUATIONS OF THE JlSCOni'^ ^ B6RBE. 

1. Given a:* -j- a:* =: 756, to find the values ci 



► to ]liid tiM* values of x and y. 



Gompletmg the square, a;'*4"^+7==*= "T" 
extractmg the root a: + 9 '^ i ^ » 

from which we obtain x = 243 or ( — 28)*. 
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2. Given a? — z' = 56, to find the values of x, 

Ans. a; s= 4, or ( — 7) . 

3. Given 3z' -j- ^ = 3104, to find the values of x. 

Ans. z KB 64, or (—^y. 

4. Given ar -{- x^ = 6x^ , to find the values of x. 

Ans. xss2, or — 3. 

5. Given or — a; = 2a:', to find the values of x, 

Ans. re = 4 or 1. 

6. Given a: -|" ^ — (* "I" ^) = ^» ^^ ^^^^ ^^ values of x. 
Completing the square, z^5 — (a; + ^) 4" J = X» 

extracting the root (a; 4"^ — o = =t 5> 

from which we obtain 2 = 4, or — 1. 

^7. Given (a? + 12)* + (a; + 12)* = 6, to find the values of x. 

Ans. a; = 4, or 69. 

8. Given a? + 16 — 7(a; + 16)* = 10 — 4(z + 16)*, to £nd 
the values of x. Ans. x = d, or — 12. 

9. Given a* -f- {6x -f- sfy =42 — 6x, to find the values of z. 

Ans. a; = 4, or — 9. 

10. Given a" — 2a: + 6(z«-.2a: + 5)* = 11, to find the 
values of x. 

Adding 5 to each member 

a;« — 2x-|-54^6(a;« — 2a: + 5)* = 16, 
completing the square 

a;^ — 2ar + 5 + 6(a;* — 2a:-|-5)*-|-9 — 25, 
extracting the root and reducing, we obtain 

a;=l, or±2V15. 

11. Given 9a; — 4a:»+(4a:» — 9a:+ 11)* = 5, to find the 
values of x. Ans. a; = 2, or ^. 

12. Given (2" -f- 5)*— 4a:*= 160, to find the values of ar. 

Ans. a: SB 3, or ^ — 15. 
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13. Given (a« — 7 a:) + (a:» — 7 a: + 18)^ = 24, to find the 
values of z, Ans. x = 9, or — 2. 

14. Given 2a:»4-3a: — 5(2a:» + 3a; + 9)i +3 = 0, to find 
the values of a:. Ans. a: ==3, or — 4 J. 

15. Given a;+(a:-f6)i = 2 + 3(a: + 6)^, to find the values 
of X. Ans. z = 10, or — 2. 

x + z^ >-.a; 

16. Given ' - = — -^ — , to find the values of z. 

^ ^ Ans. a; = 4, or 1. 

(8\' 8 
a:-j-^l -|-a; = 42 , to find the values of z. 

Ans. a; = 4, or 2. 

<l A I'll 

IS. Given (jrnjp + ^^—Ti = 25?' ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^*^®^ °^ ^* 

Ans. a? = ±3. 

19. Given [(a: — 2)' — a;]* — (a: — 2)» = 90 — a:, to find the 
values of a;. Ans. a: = 6, or — 1. 

20. Given 4^y = 96 - a* j^ K^ g„^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^f ^ ^^^ 
and a: + y =x= 6 J ^ 

From the first equation a^y* + 4a;y = 96, completing the square 

and extracting the root a;y = 8, or — 12. 

Ans. a; = 4 or 6, y s= 2 or 4. 

21. Given a:"^ — 7a:^ — 945=765) to find the values of 

and zy — y = 12 J z and y. 

Ans. z=:^5j y = 3. 

22. Given a?-}-a;-}-y=18 — t^) to find the values of z 

anda;y=6 J and y. 

From the first equation a:'-j-^-["a: + y=18 * 

from the second 2a:y= 12 

hy addition a^-j-2a:y-|'^ + a:-}-y = 30 

or {x + yf+(z + y) = 20 

whence a: = 3 or 2, y = 2 or 3. 

23. Given af^'\'f — z — y = 78) to find the values of x 

and a:yr|-a; + y = 39 5 and y. 

Ans. a: = 9 or 3, y = 3 or 9. 
' 24. Given ar^4-3a;-j-y=:73-*2a:y)to find the values of x 

and y'-f-3y-|-^ = '^ ) and y. 

Ans. a: = 4 or 16, y^=5 or — 7. 



i 
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25. Given x — 2a;* y* -}■ y = * — V ( ^ ^^ ^® values of 

From the first equation we have (x^ — y*)* — (a:* — y J) =s» 0. 

Ans. a; = 9, yss4. 

26. Givena:«-j-2a:y + y*+2a: = 120 — 2y ) tofindtheval- 

and xy — y* = 8 \ ues of x and y. 

Ans. y = 4 oi; 1, 2 = 6 or 9. 

27. Givena: + 4a;i4-4y = 21 + 8y^-J-4z^i ) to find « 

andxi+y* = 6 ' ) ""^^^ 

Ans. xs=i25t ys=sl. 

rV. — ^BnSCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 

1. A farmer has a stack of hay, from which he sells a quan- 
tity, which is to the quantity remaining in the proportion of 4 
to 5. He then uses 15 loads and finds that he has a quantity 
left, which is to the quantity sold as 1 to 2. How many loads 
did the stack at first contain ? Ans. 45. 

2. A person engaged to reap a field of 35 acres, consisting 
partly of wheat and partly of rye. For every acre of rye he 
received 5 shillings ; and what he received for an acre of wheat, 
augmented by one shilling, is to what he received for an acre of 
rye as 7 to 3. For his whole kbor he received £ 13. Required, 
the number of acres of each sort. 

Ans. 15 acres of wheat and 20 of rye. 

3. A person put out a certain sum at interest for 6| years at 
5 per cent, simple interest, and found that if he had put out the 
same sum for 12 years and 9 months at 4 per cent, he would 
have received $ 185 more. What was the sum put out ? 

Ans. SIOOO. 

4. Two persons, A and B, were partners. A's money re- 
mained in the firm 6 years, and his gain was one-fourth of his 
principal, and B's money, which was £50 less than A*s, had 
been in the firm 9 years, wh^n they dissolved partnership, and it 
ippeared that if B had gained £6. 5s. less, his gain and princi' 
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pal would have been to A's gain and principal as 4 to 5. What 
was the principal of each ? Ans. £200 and £ 150. 

5. The crew of a ship consisted of her complement of sailorb 
and a number of soldiers. Now there were 22 seamen to every 
three guns and ten over. Also the whole number of hands was 
5 times the number of soldiers and guns together. But after an 
engagement, in which the slain were one-fourth of the survivors, 
there wanted 5 to be 13 men to every 2 guns. Required the 
number of guns, soldiers, and sailors. 

Ans. 90 guns, 55 soldiers, and 670 sailors. 

6. A shepherd in time of war was plundered by a party of 
soldiers, who took J of his flock and J of a sheep ; another party 
took from him J of what he had left and J of a sheep ; then a 
third party took J of what now remained and \ of a sheep. 
After which he had but 25 sheep left. How many had he at 
first? Ans, 103. 

7. A trader maintained himself for 3 years at the expense of 
$ 50 a year ; and in each of those years augmented that part of 
his stock, which was not so expended by one-third thereof. At 
the end of the third year his original stock was doubled. What 
was his stock? Ans. $740. 

8. When wheat was 5 shillings a bushel and rye 3 shillings, 
a man wanted to fill his sack with a mixture of rye and wheat 
for the money he had in his purse. If he bought 7 bushels of 
rye, and laid out the rest of his money in wheat, he would want 
two bushels to fill his sack ; but if he bought 6 bushels of wheat, 
and filled his sack with rye, he would have 6 shillings left. 
How must he lay out his money and fill his sack ? 

Ans. He must buy 9 bushels of wheat, and 12 bushels of rye. 

9. In one of the corners of a garden there is a rectangular 
fish-pond, whose area is one-ninth part of the area of the garden ; 
the garden is rectangular and its periphery exceeds that of the 
fish-pond by 200 yards. Also if the greater side be increased 
by 3 3rards and the other by 5 yards, the garden will be enlarged 
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by 645 square yards. Required the periphery of the garden, and 
the length of each side. 

Ans. The periphery is 300 yards, and the 
sides* are 90 and 60 yards respectively. 

10. A sets out express from C towards D, and three hours after- 
wards B sets out from D towards C, travelling 2 miles an houi 
more than A. When they meet it appears that the distances they 
have travelled are in the proportion of 13 to 15 ; but had A trav- 
elled 5 hours less and B gone 2 miles an hour more, they would 
have been in the proportion of 2 to 5. How many miles did each 
go per hour, and how many hours did they travel before they met ? 

Ans. A went 4, and B 6 miles an hour, and 
thev travelled 10 hours after B set out. 

11. There is a number consisting of two digits, which being 
multiplied by the digit on the left hand, the product is 46 ; but if 
the sum of the digits be multiplied by the same digit, the product 
IS only 10. Required the number. Ans. 23. 

12. A detachment of soldiers from a regiment being ordered to 
march on a particular service, each company furnished four times 
as many men as there were companies in the regiment; but 
these being found to be insufficient, each company furnished 3 
more men; when their number was found to be increased in 
the ratio of 17 to 16. How many companies were there in the 
regiment? Ans. 12. 

13. A farmer has two cubical stacks of hay. The side of one 
is three yards longer than the side of the other ; and the differ 
ence of their contents is 117 solid yards. Required the side of 
each. Ans. 5 and 2 yards respectively. 

14. A and B purchased a farm containing 900 acres of land, 
at the rate of $2 an acre, which they paid equally between 
them; but on dividing the same, A got that part of the farm, 
which contained the best of the improvements, and agreed to pa} 
45 cents an acre more than B. How many acres had each, and 
at what price ? Ans. A had 400 acres at $2,25 an*acre, 

and B 500 acres at $ 1,80 an acre. 



\ 
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SECTION XXVI. ^ General Theory of Equations. 

221. The equations thus far considered are of the first and 
second degrees only. Those of the third degree come next in 
order. We now proceed, however, to develop the general the- 
ory of equations. 

No general formulas can be given for the solution of equa- 
tions of a degree higher than the fourth. And the attention of 
mathematicians has been directed chiefly to the solution of 
numerical equations, that is, to those which arise from the alge- 
braic translation of a problem in which the given things are 
particular numbers. We shall give an elementary view of the 
principles by means of which this object has been successfully 
accomplished. 

222. In the numerical operations required in the solution of 
equations of this kind, particularly that of division, certain sim- 
plifications are of great utility. We will first explain them. 

DETACHED COEFFICIENTS. 

1. Tomultiplyx^ — 3a:2^33._lbyjp2_2a:-fl. 

The operation may be abridged by first performing the 

multiplication upon the coefficients detached from the letters, 

and afterwards annexing the letters raised to the proper powers. 

Commencing with the coefficients the work will stand thus : 

1— 3-f. 3_- 1 

1 — 24- 1 

1 — 3-}- 3_ 1 

. —2+ 6— 6 + 2 

1_- 3 + 3—1 



1 — 5+10—10 + 5-1. 
The product of a:'* by ar^ is a:* ; the highest power of x in the 
product will be, therefore, a^ ; and since from the arrangement, 
the powers of this letter go on decreasing by unity, we shall 
have, it is evident, for the powers, 

ffJO fgA n>w ft/S M 

23 
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Annexing these to the coefficients, the required product will 

:r5-:-5a?* + 10 2»— 10a:» + 5a: — i. 

2. If any powers are wanting in either of the fiBtctors, they 
must be supplied by writing them with as a coefficient. Thus, 
let it be required to multiply 

32^—1 3^y + 8xy ^5^ hy 22^ — 3xy + f^ 
Here a term a; ^ in the multiplicand is wanting, which* must 
be supplied, thus, Oary*. The operations upon the coefficients 
will then be as follows : 

3-7+8+0-6 
2- 3+ 1 

6—14 + 16+ — 10 

_- 9 + 21 — 24— + 15 
3— 7+ 8+ — 5 



6 — 23+40 — 31— 2 + 15 — 5. 

The powers of x go on decreasing by unity, and those of y in- 
creasing by unity. Supplying these, the product required will be 
62f^ — 2Sx^y + 40xy — 2lxy — 2x^i/* + lbxy^ — bi/^ 

3. Multiply ba^ — Sax^ + ba^x — i^ by a' + 3 aa; + 5:r« 
In this case we reverse the order of the terms in the multiplier, 
so that the arrangement may be the same as in the multiplicand. 
The operation performed upon the coefficients, as above, will give 

25 — + 21 + 7 + 2-1. 
And the required product will be 

2b x!' + 21 x'a' + 1 x'e^ + 2x0* - a\ 

4. ilulti^\Y2a^-'Sab^ + bb^hy2a^ — bb\ 

Ans. 4a« - 16a»^+ lOa^^s + i^ab* - 25 ^. 

5. Multiply ar* — asi^ + a^x^ — c^x + a* by a: + a. 

Ans. a:* + a^. 

The process above is called Multiplication by Detached Co- 
efficients, The examples, art. 24, will serve as an additional 
exercise. 

223. The process of division may, in like manner, be 
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abridged by first performing the operation upon the coefficients 
detached firom the letters, and then supplying the letters. 

1. Let it be required, for example, to divide d^ — 5 tf^ 4* 
I0^a:«— 10a»2;» + 5aa?*— a:* by a« — 2 aa: + a:». 
The operation upon the coefficients will be as follows : 

1—24-1 
1-3+3-1 



1 
1 


-6 + 
-2 + 


10- 
1 


10 + 6- 


1 




-3 + 
-3 + 


9 — 
6 — 


10 
3 








3- 
3- 


•7 + 5 
6 + 3 


• 




^^^ 


1 + 2- 
1 + 2- 


-1 
-1. 



The coefficient of the quotient will* be 1 — 3 -|- 3 — 1. And, 
m order to supply the letters, we take the quotient of the letters 
in the first term of the dividend by those of the divisor ; thus, 
0^ divided by a? gives c^. The letters in the first term of the 
quotient will then be o^, and in the succeeding terms they will 
follow, it is evident, the law of the dividend. The quotient 
required will then be a*— 3a*a; + 3aa:' — a;*. 

2. Divide 6a*i2_|.3^y_4^2^4_^3e|,y3^^_2aff» + i*. 

The operations upon the coefficients will stand thus : 



6+3—4+0+1 
6+0-4+2 
3 + 0-2+1 
3+0-2 + 1. 



3+0-2+1 
2+1 



Supplying the letters we shall have for the quotient, 2 a 3 + ^. 

Before commencing the operations, the dividend and divisor 
should, it is evident, be arranged both in reference to the same 
letter. The process is called Dwision by Detached Coefficients, 
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224. The operation for finding the coefficients of the quotient 
may be still further abridged. 
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In the ordinary process of division, we multiply the diyisoi 
by each jerm of the quotient as it is found, and subtract suc- 
cessively the partial products from the dividend. The effect, 
it is evident, will be the same, if we change the signs of die 
divisor and add the partial products to the dividend. Thus, in 
the first example above, if we change the signs of the divisor, 
and then find the terms of the quotient by the first term^of the 
divisor with its sign unchanged, the partial products may be 
added, and the work will stand as follows : 

-1+2—1 
1-3+3-1 



1-5 + 
-1 + 2- 


10- 
1 


10+5-1 


-3 + 
3- 


9- 

6+' 


10 
3 




3- 

■ 3 + 


7 + 5 
6-3 




— 


1 + 2—1 
1 — 2 + 1. 



In this operation it is easy to see that the terms + 9 — 10 
in the second partial dividend, — 7 + 5 in the third, and + 2 
— 1 in the fourth, may be omitted ; and the first term in each 
partial dividend found by adding all the terms in each column 
as the work proceeds. With this modification the work will > 
stand thus : 

1-.3 + 3-1 



l_6 + 10_l0 + 6-l| 


-1+2- 


1 1 


-3 




+3 + 


6+ 3 




3 




-3+ 6-3 




— 1 




+ 1-2+1 



0. 

In this process there is liability to error in the signs of the 
fuotient, in consequence of the necessity of finding each term 
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of the quotient by means of the first term of the divisor with its 
sign unchanged. To avoid this liability, recollecting that the 
first term in each successive dividend is always cancelled by 
the product of the first term of the divisor by the corresponding 
term of the quotient, we retain the first term of the divisor with* 
its sign unchanged, and change all the rest. The operation 
will then stand thus : 

1 + 2-1 



1 


-64. 10- 


10 + 6-1 




2- 1 






fl 


-3 








- 6 + 


3 






- 3 








+ 


6- 


-3 




— 


1 


-2+1 



1-3+3-1 





The work may be written more concisely thus : 



1-5 + 10-10 + 5-1 
2— 6+ 6 — 2 
- 1+ 3-3 + 1 



— 3+ 3-100 



1 
2 

-1 
First term of Dividends, 
Quotient, 1-3+ 3- 1 

The divisor is placed at the left of the dividend in a vertical 

column. Beneath, in a horizontal line, are placed the first 

terms of the successive partial dividends ; and under the whole 

is written the quotient also in a horizontal bne. The partial 

.products are written under the terms of the dividend to which 

they belong, in a diagonal line from the left downwards toward 

the right 

23* 
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2. Divide 2^? - 6a* + 4«» — 7a« + 9 
by2a« + 6a»-10. 



2 
-6 



10 



2 0-6+4-7 0+9 
-6 + 18-B4+150-372 







10- 30+ 90-250+620 



— 6+18 — 60 + 124-289-250 + 629. 



1—3+ 9-25+ 62. 

The (^ration, it is evident, terminates when the partial 
products have reached the right hand column. This is the 
case, in the present example, when the term 62 of the quotient 
is obtained. And since the columns to the right of this do not, 
when added, severally reduce to 0, there will be a remainder, 
of which the sums of these columns respectively will be the 
coefficients. 

Supplying the letters, we shall have, therefore, a* — 3 a" + 9 
a^ — 25 a + 62 for the quotient, with a remainder — 289 a* — 
250a + 629. 

3. Divide a:«— 5a:* + 15a?* — 242» + 27«« — 13a: + 5 by 
a^ — 2a:« + 4a:*— 22:+l. Ans. »» — 3 a; + 5. 

4. Divide a:» + 2arV + 3 a:»2^ — aY — 2a;j^ — 3 2/« by ^ 
+ 2a;y + 3j^. Ans. a:» — y». 

The process with the modification above is called Synthetic 
Division. The examples, art 39, will furnish an additional 
exercise foi4he learner. ' 

General Properties of Equations. 

225. Any expression which involves a quantity is called a 
ficnction of that quantity. 

Thus, a^ -^-pXfaa^-^- b, (a + a;)' are all functions of x. 

In like manner, aa^ ^ bi^, a^y + ^Jf, are functions of x 
and y. 

2. A function is usually indicated by some one of the letters, 
/, F, &c., the quantity or quantities of which the expression is 
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d function being inclosed in a parenthesis. Thus,/ (:z;) indicates 
a function of a;, / {x, y) a function of x and y. 

3. If by / {x) we denote a particular function of a:, then / (a) 
will denote the same function of a. Thus, if the first function 
i& 7? -\- b X '\' %y the second will be a^ -|- 5 a -|- 6. 

4 It will be recollected that by the root of an equation we 
understand any quantity which, being substituted in the equa- 
tion, will satisfy its conditions. 

5. An equation of the second degree is sometimes called a 
quadreUic equation, one of the third degree a cubiCf and one of 
the fourth a bi-quadratic equation. 

6. A complete equation of the nth degree with one unknown 
quantity, n being an entire and positive number, may be re- 
duced to the form, 

zr+Ax'^^ + 'B3r-^ + Car^+ . . . Ta; + U = 0, in 

which the coefficients A, B, G . . . T, U, are any num- 
hers whatever, positive or negative, entire or fractional. 

Every equation of this description, since it is supposed to be 
derived from a problem with sufficient and properly limited 
conditions, may be assumed to have at least one root. 

We now proceed to investigate the general principles neces- 
sary to the solution of numerical equations of any degree. 

Divisibility of Equations. 

226. 1. Resuming the general equation, 

a:" + Aa:"-^ + Ba:»-*+ .,. . Ta; + U=0, (1) 

if a is a root of the equation, then the first member is divisible 
by X — a. 

For if the division is not exact, let Q be the quotient, and R 
the remainder arising from the division by x — a; then we 
have 
zr-}-Aar-^+ .... Ta; + U = Q(2: — a) + R. (2) 

But the left hand member of this equation is equal to ; and 
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since a is by hypothesis a root of the equation, we have z =s a 
or a; — a =E 0, and the equation (2) reduces to 

= + R, orR = 0, 

that is, there is no remainder, and the division is exact. 

2. Conversely, if the first member of the equation (1) is divisi- 
ble by a; — a, then a m a root of the equation. For Q bemg 
the quotient arising from the division by a; — a, the equation 

returns to Q (x — a) = 0, 

which is satisfied by the value a; == a ; hence a is a root of the 
equation. 

In the solution of equations we have frequent occasion to 
ascertain, by trial, whether a particular number is a root of the 
equation. From the preceding principle it is obvious that this 
may easily be done by division. 

Ex. 1. To determine whether 4 is a root of the equation, 

aJ» — 9ar»4-26a: — 24 = 0. 

Dividing by a: — 4, and performing the operation by synthetic 
division we have 



1 
4 



1-9-1-26 — 24 
4 — 20 + 24 



1-5+ 6 

Ans. 4 is a root, and if the proposed be divided by a; — 4 
the equation which results will be 

a:« — 5a. + 6 = 0. 

Ex. 2. To determine whether 6 is a root of the same equa- 
tion. ^ 

Ans. 6 is not a root, since the division by a; — 5 leaves a 
remainder of 6. 

Ex. 3. Is 2 a root of the equationa;" — 7a;+6=9 ? 

Ex. 4. Is 3 a root of the equation a:* — 62:^ + 83; — 16 
«0? 
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Number of the Roots. 

227. In order to the solution of an equation, we must first 
determine the number of its roots. An equation of the second 
degree with one unknown quantity has, we have seen, two 
roots. We shall now show that every equation with one 
unknown quantity has as many roots as there are units in the 
highest power of the unknown quantity, and no more. 

Let a be a root of the equation 

a:" + Aa;"-^ + Bar-2+ . . . Ta; + U = 0; 
since by the last article this equation is divisible by a; — a, it 
returns to 

(ar-fl) (a:"-i + A'af^ +. . . . T'a: + U',) = 0, 
A^ &c., being the new coefficients which arise from the division. 
But this equation is satisfied by a; — a ^ 0, or by 

ar-^ + A.'x^+ .... T'a; + U'=0. 

Let 3 be a root of this last equation, then we have 
(a: - 3) (ar'-^ + A"a:^ + . . . T"a; + U")==0, 
which is satisfied by a; — 3 = 0, or by 

a:-2 + A"a:^+ .... T"a;+U' = 0. 

Continuing the operation, it will be seen that for every new 
factor obtained, the exponent of a; is made one less, and that we 
shall have finally a:" + A a:^^ + B af^ + . . . Ta: + U 
ess (a? — a) (a; — i) (a: -^ c) . . . . {z — p), in which the 
number of binomial factors, x — a^ x — b, &c., is equal to n or 
to the number of units in the index of the highest power of the 
unknown quantity. And since there are as many roots as 
&ctors, there will be as many roots as units in the highest 
power of X, the unknown quantity. 

An equation, moreover, cannot have a greater number of 
roots than there are units in the highest power of x. 

LetV=a:" + Aa:-^i + Ba:'^«+ . . . Ta; + U = 0, 

ike roots of which are a,b,c\, p, respectively ; then 

V=:(a:— fl)(a:— i)(a: — c) . .... (« — p). 

18 
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If it be possible, let a' be another root differing from a, h^ e, 

. . . p\ then we shall hare 

V=:(a'--a)(a'--&)(d' — d . . . . (a'— ;>)=0; 
but this equation is impossible, since a* being different from c, 
^, e, • • . . p, no one of the fiictors of T can be equal to 0. 

Etvery equation^ therefcre^ mU have as mamy roots as there art 
units in the highest power rf the unknown quantity^ and no man. 

These roots may not, howeyer, be all different In kct, any 
number of them may be equal, as a and &, or a, &, and c, fa. 

If the equation has two roots, each equal to a, for example, k 
will be divisible by (:r — a)'; if it has three roots, each equal to 
a, it will then be divisible by (x — a)^ and so on. 

A part of the roots, moreover, may be imaginary. But, from 
what has been said, every equation will have at least one real 
root. 

228. From ^diat has been done, it will be seen that if one er 
more roots of an equation are known, the reduced equation con- 
taining the other roots may easily be found by division. 

Ex. 1. One root of the equation a^ — 15 a:* -f- 75 a: — 125 
=sO, is 5. What is the equation which contains the odier 
roots? 



By Synthetic Division, 1 

5 



1_15J-75_125 
5_50 4-125 



1 — 10 + 25. 

Ans. a:«— 10a; + 25 = 0. 

Ex. 2. Two roots of the equation a:* — 5 a:" — 12a:*4"'?9* 
— 80 = 0, are 2 and 5. What is the reduced equation whicli 
contains the other roots ? 

Operation. 



1st Division, 1 

2 

2d Division, 1 

5 



1—5—12 + 76 — 80 
2— 6 — 36 + 80 

1 — 3 — 18 + 40 
6 + 10 — 40 

1+2— 8 

Ans. a:* + 2ar — 8 = ^ 
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If, as ih the preceding example, the reduced equation is a 
quadratic, the remaining roots may be found by the methods 
already explained. 

Ex. 3. One root of the equation a;* -f" ^ ^ *" ^^ * + ^ =^^ 
u 1 ; what are liie remaining roots ? Ans. 2, and — 6. 

Ei. 4L Two roots of the equation a^ -- 12a;* + 48a:* — 68a 
-f- 15 = 0, ane 3 and 5. What are the remaining roots ? 

Ans. 2 + V 3, and 2 — V 3. 

Ex. 5. One root of the equatioa a:* — a^ — lx-^l6=iQ;m 
- 3. What are the other two roots ? 

. Ans. 2 + V — l,and2 — V^l. 

COEFFICIBIITS. 

229. The roots of an equation are obviously involved in tUe 
coefficients. We proceed next to determine the law of the 
coefficients, or the manner in which they are connected vnA 
the roots. ' 

Let it be proposed, then, to form the equation whose T06ti 
diall he Oi bf c . . . . respectively. 

The left hand member will be equal, it is evident, to the con- 
tinued product of a: — a, x — by x — c . . . . Perfonltiili^ 
the multiplication we have 

(x — a) {x — b) =0^ — a[x-\-ab 

— b I 

{x — q) {x — b) {x — c) = ^ — a a:* -j- a 5 

— b ac 
— c be 

and so on, as in art. 128. 

From what has been done we have the following properties, 
viz. : 

1®. The coefficient of the secovtd term in the required equa- 
tion will be the mm of all the roots "v^th their signs changed^ 

2**. The coefficient of the third term will be the mm of ihn 
products of every two roots with their signs changed. 



X — abc 
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3®. The coefficient of the fourth term will be the sum of tht 
producU of every three roots with their signs changed, and so on. 

4*. The last^ or absolute term will be the product of aU the 
roots with their signs changed. 

That this law is general may be shown, as in art. 129. 

From these principles, it follows, 

1®. If the coefficient of the second term in any equation is 0, 
that is, if the second term is wanting, the sum of the positive 
TOots is equal to the sum of the negative roots. 

2®. If the signs of the terms of the equation are all positive, 
die roots are all negative ; and if the signs are alternately posi- 
tive and negative, the roots are all positive. 

3^. Every root of an equation is a divisor of the last or 
alMolitte term. 

1. The following examples exhibit the manner in which die 
coefficients are derived from the roots. 

Ex. 1. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 4 and — 5. 
Indicating the equation it will be 

(« — 2) (a? — 3) (ar— 4) (ar + 5) = 0. 

The coefficients may be found by the principles just demon- 
ftmted, or by actual multiplication as follows, 



— 3 


1 — 2 

3 + 6 


— 4 


1 — 5H 
— 4- 


h 6 
-20— 24 


5 


l_9-J-26— 24 

5 — 45+130 — 120. 



1_4--.19+.106— 120. 
Ans. a^ — 42;»— 19a:»+ 106ar— 120 = 0. 
Ex. 2. What is the equation whose roots are 1, 3, and — 4 ? 

Ans. a:« — 13ar+12=:0. 
Ex. 3. What is the equation whose roots are — 1, — 2, — 3, 
tad— 6? 

An8.**+lla:»+41«« + 61«+30=:0. 
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Ex. 4. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 5, and 6. 
Ans. a^—16a:» + 91a:2 — 216:^4.180 = 0. 

2. By means of the first of the preceding principles one of 
the roots of an equation may be found, when all the rest aie 
determined. 

By means of the fourth, the integral roots may all be found. 
In order to this, we seek among the divisors of the last term 
those that will satisfy the equation. 

Ex. 1. Find the integral roots of the equation a:* — Sa^-^-ldx 
-.- 12 = 0. The divisors of the last term are 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 ; 
of these 1, 3, and 4, substituted respectively for a;, satisfy the 
equation, and are, therefore, roots. The equation being of the 
third degree only, they are all the roots. 

Ex. 2. Find the roots of the equation a^ — 2a:* — bx-\'6 
as 0. Ans. 1, 3, and — 2. 

Ex. 3. Find the roots of the equation 3? — x — 6 = 0. 

Ans. 2 is the only integral root. Depressing the equation by 
this root, the remaining roots found from the resulting equation 
are— 1±V— 2. 

FORM OF THE BOOTS. 

230. The roots of an equation may be entire, fractional, surd 
or imaginary. 

Let there be the equation 

a:» + Aa:^i+Bar-2+ ..... Ta: + U = 0, 
in which the coefficient of the first term is unity, and A, B, &c., 
entire numbers. To determine whether this equation can have 
a fractional root : 

K it be possible, let the fraction ^r, the terms of which are 

prime to each other, be a root of this equation. 

Substituting -for a;, multiplying both members by &*"S and 
b 

transposing we obtain 

f= — Aa'-^-Ba'^«^- .... Tab'^^^Vb^^ 
* 24 
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The light hand' member of this equation is an entire qiiaiittty» 
siace it is composed of tenns each c^ which is integral. The 
left hand member mast, therefore, be enure, or we shall have a 
whole number equal to a fraction, which is absurd. Hence mn 
equation, whose coefficients are dU integers and that of the Mgkut 
p&wer of the unknown fuaniity equal t» tadty, cannot have a 
fractional root. 

It does not follow from this, however, that all the roots ase 
whole numbers, ^he equation may haye other roots, which can- 
not be expressed in whole numbers or definite fractions, such as 
surds or imaginary quantities. 

231. But svards and impossible roots enter equations by potrv, 
so that if there be one, <here will necessarily be two ; and if 
tluree, there will necessarily be four, and so oo. 

Let a -|- V "- ^> ^or example, be one of the roots of an equa- 
tion, the coefficients of ^diich are real. 

Suppose the equation reduced by division until two only of 
its soots remain. It will then be a quadratic. And if one oi 
its roots is a + V ^» the other will necessarily be a — ^ — h. 
In the same way it may be shown that if there are three surd 
or imaginary roots, there will necessarily be four, and so on. 

From this it follows, 

V*, An equation of an even degree may have all its roots 
imaginary ; but if they are not all imaginary, two of them, at 
least, will be real. 

2®. The product of every pair of imaginary roots being of the 
form, a' + 3, is positive ; hence the absolute term of an equation 
whose roots are all imaginary must be positive. 

3^. Every equation of an odd degree has at least one real 
root ; and if there be but one, that root must necessarily have a 
contrary sign to that of the last term. 

4*. Every equation of an even degree whose last term is 
negative has, at least, two real roots ; and if there be but two 
•me of these will be positive and the other negative. 

These principles are illustrated in the following ezamplea 
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ki fiirmkig ihe equations, the most convenient process will be to 
multiply together in pairs the factors containing tine imagMMiry 
loots, BxA then combine the factors thus obtained. 

Ex. 1. Form the equation whose roots are 2 -f- V -** 3» ^ 

--a/ — 3,3 + V - 1, and 3 -- V — 1. 

An«. a?*—10a:*4.41a:» — 82ar + 70 = 0. 

Ex. 2. Form the equation whose roots are3-[->^ — 5, 3 — 
V— 5, and 5. Ans. a;* — 12 a:» + 60 a; — 84 = 0. 

Ex. 3. Form the equation whose roots are 5 -{- V -r 1? and 
5 — V — 1- Ans. «» — 10 a: 4- 26 = 0. 

Ex. 4 Form the equation whose roots are 2, 3 -f- a/ — 4 
3 — a/ -^ 4, and — 5. 

Ans. ar* — 3a:« — 15a:« + 99ar — 130 = 0. 

'2. An equation which has imaginary roots is divisible by 
fap — a + ^V — 1) (a; — a — 3V--1), or, (a: — a)2-f ^; a 
+ b^/ — l,a — b /^ — 1, representing any pair of the roots ; 
hence 

1^. Every equation may be resolved into rational &cton, 
simple or quadratic. 

From what has been done, it is also evident that, 

2°, An algebraic equation which has real coefficients is 
always composed of as many real factors of the first degree as 
it has real roots, and of as many real factors of the second 
degree as it has pairs of imaginary roots. 

Ex. Form the equation whose roots are 3, — 5, 1 + i\/ — 3, 
1 — a/ —3. Ans. a:* — 15ar^ + 38a; - 60 = 0. 

1. What are the fact(»rs corresponding to the real roots of 
this equation ? Ans. z — 3, and z + 5. 

2. What is the factor corresponding to the pair of imaginary 
roots ? Ans. «* — 2x4-4. 

Relation of the Signs to the Roots. 

232. In llie preceding article we have seen the important 
relation between the sign of the absolute term of an equa^on 
and the form and number of the roots. Let us now examine 
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Che relatkm of the signs of the terms generally to the tooI& 
Remauomg the genend eqaationf 

3r + A2r^ + B3r^+ .... T2: + U = o, (i) 

and changing the signs of tLe alternate terms it becomes 

zT^Aar^ + Bx'^'^ .... =fcT:r:FU=0; (2) or 
changing all the signs in this last, which will leave the equation 
identicaUy the same, 

-a:«4-Aar^ — Bar-«+ .... ^F TanfcU =0, (3). 

Now if a be substituted for z in equation (1), and — a be sub- 
stituted for X in (2) when n is an even number, or in (3) when 
•I is an odd number, the equations which result will be identi- 
caUy the same. If then a is a root of equation (1) this equation 
will be verified by this substitution. Hence the equation (2),^ 
or (3) as the case may be, will be verified by the substitution of 
— a for X, and, therefore, — a is a root of the equations (2) 
and (3). 

^, therefore, the tigns of the alternate terms in an equation 
are changed, the sigm ofaUthe roots unU be changed. 

Ex. 1. Form the equations whose roots are 1, 2,3 ; and — 1, 
-2, -3. 

Ans. The equations are 3? — 6 a:* +11 a: — 6 = 0, and a^ 
-f 6««+llar + 6»s0. 

Ex. 2. The roots of the equation a;*4"^"~^^^+l^^ + 
30 = 0, are — 1, 2, 3, and — 6. What will be the roots if the 
signs of the alternate terms are changed ? 

Since the negative roots may be changed into positive by 
simply changing the signs of the alternate terms, the finding the 
real roots of an equation is reduced, by the preceding principle, 
to finding positive roots only. 

233. When in an equation the signs continue the same from 
one term to the next following, there is said to be a permanence 
of signs ; and when the signs change from one term to the next 
toUowing, a variation of signs. Thus, in the equation, txf — 3 
x* — 16 a:* + 49 a; — 12 ss 0, there is one permanence and 
three variations of signs. 
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Let -|-H 1 h"!""!"^ *^® order of signs in any 

equation, and l6t us introduce into this equation a new positive 
zoot a. In order to this, we multiply the equation by z — a. 
The operation, so far as the signs are concerned, will he as 
follows: 

+ - 

+ - + 

+ =t — H hdzzfc- 

in which the amhiguous sign =t indicates that the sign may he 
-j- or — , according to the relative magnitude of the partial 
products with contrary signs united in the terms to which it 
corresponds. 

If now this result be eicamined with attention, it will be seen 
that each permanence is changed into an ambiguity by the in- 
troduction of the new positive root + a. It follows, therefore, 
that the permanences, take the ambiguous sign as we may, 
cannot be increased in the final product by the introduction of 
the new positive root ; but, as the number of signs is increased 
by onCf the number of variations must be increased by one. 

In the equation x — a = 0, there is one positive root, and 
one variation. And since, from the reasoning above, the intro- 
duction of each new positive root in this equation will produce 
at least one variation, it follows that the number of positive 
roots in any equation can never be greater than the number of 
variations of sign. 

By a process altogether similar, it may be shown that the 

introduction of a new negative root produces at least one new 

permanence, and that the number of negative roots can never 

be greater than the number of permanences. Hence, generally, 

in a Q(Hnplete equation of any degree, the number of positivi 

roots cannot be greater than the number of variations of sign^ 

nor the number of negative roots greater than the numher of 

permanences. 

24* 
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since a is by hypothesis a root of the equation, we have 2 ss a 
or 2: — a =c 0, and the equation (2) reduces to 

= + R, orRrrrO, 

that is, there is no remainder, and the division is exact. 

2. Conversely, if the first member of the equation (1) is divisi- 
ble by a: — a, then a, is a root of the equation. For Q bemg 
the quotient arising from the division by ar — a, the equation 

returns to Q{x — a) = 0, 

which is satisfied by the value a: = a ; hence a is a root of the 
equation. 

In the solution of equations we have frequent occasion to 
ascertain, by trial, whether a particular number is a root of the 
equation. From the preceding principle it is obvious that this 
may easily be done by division. 

Ex. 1. To determine whether 4 is a root of the equation, 

a:8_9ajj_|.26a: — 24 = 0. 

Dividing by a; — 4, and performing the operation by synthetic 
division we have 



1 
4 



1-9-}- 26-24 

4 — 20 + 24 



1-5+ 6 

Ans. 4 is a root, and if the proposed be divided by a: — 4 
the equation which results will be 

aJ — 6ar + 6 = 0. 

Ex. 2. To determine whether 5 is a root of the same equa- 
tion. ^ 

Ans. 5 is not a root, since the division by a; — 5 leaves a 
remainder of 6. 

Ex. 3. Is 2 a root of the equationa:* — 7a: + 6 = 9 ? 

Ex. 4 Is 3 a root of the equation 3^ — Gaj' + Sa: — 16 
.»0? 
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Number of the Roots. 

227. In order to the solution of an equation, we must first 
determine the number of its roots. An equation of the second 
degree with one unknown quantity has, we have seen, two 
roots. We shall now show that every equation with one 
unknown quantity has as many roots as there are units in the 
highest power of the unknown quantity, and no more. 

Let a be a root of the equation 

a:" + Aa:^i + Bar-2+ . . . Ta; + U = 0; 
since by the last article this equation is divisible by :r — a, it 
returns to 

(a: — a) (a:"-i + A'af^ -|-. . . . T'« + U',) = 0, 
A^ &c., being the new coefficients which arise from the division. 

« 

But this equation is satisfied by x — a = 0, or by 

3fi^A'3f^+ .... T'a: + U'=0. 

Let 3 be a root of this last equation, then we have 
(z-b){2r-^ + A"3r^+ . . . T"a: + U")=0, 
which is satisfied by a: — 3 = 0, or by 

x^^ + A"ar^+ .... T"ar+U' = 0. 
. Continuing the operation, it will be seen that for every new 
factor obtained, the exponent of x is made one less, and that we 
shall have finally a:" + A a:"-^ + B ar^ + . . . Ta: + U 
c= (a; — a) (ar — 3) (a: -^ c) . . . . (a: — p), in which the 
number of binomial factors, x — a, a; — 5, &c., is equal to n or 
to the number of units in the index of the highest power of the 
unknown quantity. And since there are as many roots as 
factors, there will be as many roots as units in the highest 
power of X, the unknown quantity. 

An equation, moreover, cannot have a greater number of 
roots than there are units in the highest power of x. 

LetV = a:" + Aa:^i-f-Ba:^»+ . . . T«-fU = 0, 

4e roots of which are a, b^ c . . p, respectively ; then 

lf\= (X — a) (a:— 3) (r— c) . .... (a — p). 

18 
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If it be possible, let a! be another root differing from a, 3, t, 

. . . p; then we shall have 

V=:^(a'-«)(a'-3)(d' — c) . . . . (a'— ;?)=:0; 
but this equation is impossible, since a* being different from a, 
3, c, . . . . I?, no one of the factors of T can be equal to 6. 

Every equation, therefore, vnU have as many roots as there are 
touts in the highest power ef the unknown quantity, and no rmore. 

These roots may not, however, be all different. In fiict, any 
number of them may be equal, as a and h, or a, h, and c, &%. 

If the equation has two roots, each equal to a, for example, it 
will be divisible by (a? — a)'; if it has three roots, each equal to 
a, it will then be divisible by (a: — a)', and so on. 

A part of the roots, moreover, may be imaginary. But, from 
what has been said, every equation will have at least one real 
root. 

228. From what has been done, it will be seen that if one or 
more roots of an equation are known, the reduced equation con- 
taining the other roots may easily be found by division. 

Ex. 1. One root of the equation a:* — 15a:*-}-75ar — 125 
= 0, is 5. What is the equation which contains the oilier 
roots? 



By Synthetic Division, 1 



1_15_1.75 — 125 
5 — 50 + 125 



1 — 10 + 25. 

Ans.a:^— 10 a; + 25 = 0. 

Ex. 2. Two roots of the equation a?* — 5 a:' — 12a:^4-''9* 
— 80 = 0, are 2 and 5. What is the reduced equation which 
contains the other roots ? 

Opbration. 



1st Division, 
2d Division, 



1 
2 

1 
5 



1 — 5_12 + 76_80 
2— 6 — 36 + 80 



/ 



1 — 3 — 18 + 40 
5+10 — 40 

1+2— 8 



r 



Am. 3^-{-2z — 8 = '-' I 



\ 



\ 
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If, as M the preceding example, the reduced equation is a 
quadratic, the remaining roots may be found by ^e methods 

4 

already explained. 

Ex. 3. One root of the equation a^-j-3a:* — 16:r-|-I2:^8- 
18 1 ; what are the remaining roots ? Ans. 2, and — 6. 

Ei, 4. Two roots of the equation af* — 12a:*4-48a:" — 68a; 
-f- 15 s= 0, ane 3 and 5. What are die remaining roots ? 

Ans. 2 + V 3, and 2 — V 3. 
"Exs 5. One root of the equation of — Qi^ — 7a;-f-l&=:0, ir 
- 3. What are the olher two roots ? 

- Ans. 2 + V — 1, and 2 — a/ — 1. 

COEFFICISITTS. 

229. The roots of an equation are obviously involved in die 
eoefficients. We proceed next to determine the law of the 
coefficients, or the manner in which they are connected widi 
the roots. ' 

Let it be proposed, then, to form the equation whose rodtk 
diall be a> 3, c . . . . respectively. 

The left hand member will be equal, it is evident, to the con- 
tinued product of a: — a, a: — b, x — c , . . . PerforH&hi^ 
the multiplication we have 



{x — a) {x — b) zsza^ — a 

— b 



x-\-ab 



X — abc 



(x — a) (x — b) (x — c):=ia? — a 7?-\-ab 

— b ac 

— c be 

and so on, as in art. 128. 

From what has been done we have the following properties, 
viz. : 

1^. The coefficient of the second term in the required equa- 
tion will be the sum of all the roots i^^th their signs changedt 

2?, The coefficient of the third term will be the sxm of lA^r 
products ofeoety two roots with their^ signs changed. 
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3®. The coefficient of the fourth term will be the sum of thi 
products of every three roots with their signs changed, and so on. 

4*. The lastf or absolute term will be the product of aU the 
roots with their signs changed. 

That this law is general may be shown, as in art. 129. 

From these principles, jt follows, 

1*^. If the coefficient of the second term in any equation is 0, 
that is, if the second term is wanting, the sum of the positive 
roots is equal to the sum of the negative roots. 

2®. If the signs of the terms of the equation are all positive, 
the roots are all negative ; and if the signs are alternately posi- 
tive and negative, the roots are all positive. 

3®. Every root of an equation is a divisor of the last or 
absolitte term. 

1. The following examples exhibit the manner in which the 
coefficients are derived from the roots. 

Ex. 1. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 4 and — 5. 
Indicating the equation it will be 

(ar — 2) (X — 3) (ar— 4) (ar + 5) = 0. 

The coefficients may be found by the principles just demon- 
strated, or by actual multiplication as follows. 



— 3 


1 — 2 
— 3 + 6 


— 4 


1 — 5H 

4H 


h 6 
-20— 24 


6 


l_9 + 26— 24 

5 — 45+130 — 120. 



1_4_19_|..106_120. 
Ans. a^— 4 a:« — 19 «» + 106 :r— 120 = 0. 
Ex. 2. What is the equation whose roots are 1, 3, and — 4? 

Ans. a:» — 13a:4-12=:0. 
Ex. 3. What is the equation whose roots are — 1, — 2, — 3, 
md— 6? 

Ans.a?»+ll«»+41«»-f61«+30 = 0. 
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Ex. 4. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 5, and 6. 
Ans. a?*— 16:i;»4-91a:» — 216a;4.180s=0. 

2. By means of the first of the preceding principles one of 
the roots of an equation may be found, when all the rest ai« 
determined. 

By means of the fourth, the integral roots may all be found. 
In order to this, we seek among the divisors of the last term 
those that will satisfy the equation. 

Ex. 1. Find the integml roots of the equatiftn a:* — Sa^-^-ldx 
— 12 = 0. The divisors of the last term are 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 ; 
of these 1, 3, and 4, substituted respectively for x, satisfy the 
equation, and are, therefore, roots. The equation being of the 
third degree only, they are all the roots. 

Ex. 2. Find the roots of the equation 2^ — 2a^ — 5a:-j-^ 
SB 0. Ans. 1, 3, and — 2. 

Ex. 3. Find the roots of the equation a^ — x — 6 = 0. 

Ans. 2 is the only integral root. Depressing the equation by 
dus root, the remaining roots found from the resulting equation 
are — Izfc V — 2. 

FORM OF THE ROOTS. 

230. The roots of an equation may be entire, fractional, surd 
or imaginary. 

Let there be the equation 

x" + Aar-^'\-Bxr^+ ..... Ta:-fU = 0, 
in which the coefficient of the first term is unity, and A, B, &c., 
entire numbers. To determine whether this equation can have 
a fractional root : 

K it be possible, let the fraction -, the terms of which are 
prime to each other, be a root of this equation. 

Substituting - for x, multiplying both members by b'^\ and 

transposing we obtain 

f= — Aa'-i-Ba"-«3- .... Ta3"-«— U^--^ 
* 24 
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The light hand* member of this equation is an entire quantityi 
since it ia composed of tenns each c^ which is integraL The 
left hand member must, dieiefoie, be entire, or we shall have a 
whole number equal to a fraction, which is absurd. Hence an 
equation^ whose coefficients are aU integers and that of the highest 
pawer of the unknown quantity equal ta unity ^ cannot have a 
frmctional root. 

It does not follow from this, however, that all die roots are 
whole numbers. The equation may have other roots, which can- 
not be expressed in whole numbers or definite fractions, such as 
surds or imaginsury quantities. 

231. But surds and impossiUe roots enter equations by pairs^ 
so that if there be one, diere will necessarily be two ; and if 
three, there will necessarily be four, and so oa. 

Let a + a/ — ^» for example, be one of the roots of an equa- 
tion, the coefficients of which are real. 

Suppose the equation reduced by division undl two mily of 
its Boots remain. It will then be a quadratic. And if one id 
its roots is a -j- V *i the other will necessarily be a — V — ^. 
In the same way it may be shown that if there are three surd 
or imaginary roots, there will necessarily be four, and so on. 

From this it follows, 

V*. An equation of an even degree may have all its roots 
imaginary ; but if they are not all imaginary, two of them, at 
least, will be real. 

2**. The product of every pair of imaginary roots being of the 
form, a' -f- 3, is positive ; hence the absolute term of an equation 
whose roots are all imaginary must be positive. 

3®. Every equation of an odd degree has at least one real 
root ; and if there be but one, that root must necessarily have a 
contrary sign to that of the last term. 

4*. Every equation of an even degree whose last term is 
negative has, at least, two real roots ; and if there be but two 
"me of these will be positive and the other negative. 

These principles are iUustrated in the following examples 
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Ift fiirmkig the equations, the most convenient process will be to 
multiply together in pairs the factors containing the Jmagkiary 
foots, BxA then combine the factors thus obtained. 

Ex. 1. Form the equation whose roots are 2 -|~ V -*" 3> ^ 

-. V — 3,3 + V - 1, and 3 - V — 1. 

Ans. a?*-.10a:*4.41a:» — 82ar + 70 = 0. 

Ex. 2. Form the equation whose roots are3-f->^ — 5, 3 — 
V— 6iand5. Ans. a;* — 12«»4.60a; — 84 = 0. 

Ex. 3. Form the equation whose roots are 5 -{- V -r ^) and 
5 — V — 1- Ans. «» — 10 a: + 26 = 0. 

Ex. 4. Form the equation whose roots are 2, 3 -f- a/ — 4 
3 — a/ -^ 4, and — 5. 

Ans. a?* — 3a:«— 15a:« + 99ar— 130 = 0. 

'2. An equation which has imaginary roots is divisible by 
fa? — a -j- i V — 1) {X'-a — hfJ — 1), or, (a: — a)^ -f- ^ ; a 
-^h hj — l,a — h ^/ — 1, representing any pair of the roots ; 
hence 

P. Every equation may be resolved into rational &cton, 
simple or quadratic. 

From what has been done, it is also evident that, 

2**. An algebraic equation which has real coefficients is 
always composed of as many real factors of the first degree as 
it has real roots, and of as many real factors of the second 
d^pree as it has pairs of imaginary roots. 

Ex. Form the equation whose roots are 3, — 5, 1 + V — 3, 
1— V— 3. Ans. a:* — 15ar^ + 38a; — 60 = 0. 

1. What are the factors corresponding to the real roots of 
this equation ? Ans. z — 3, and z + 6. 

2. What is the factor corresponding to the pair of imaginary 
roots? Ans. a:* — 2 a: + 4. 

Relation of the Signs to the Roots. 

232. In the preceding article we have seen the important 
relation between the sign of the absolute term of an equa^on 
and the form and number of the roots. Let us now examine 
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the relation of the signs of the terms generally to the rootSi 
Resuming the general equation, 

3r + A2r-^ + B3r^+ .... Ta: + U = 0, (1) 
and changing the signs of tLe alternate terms it becomes 

a:" — Aa:*-i + Ba:"-«— .... ±Ta:=FU = 0; (2) or 
changing all the signs in this last, which will leave the equation 
identically the same, 

-3r-^Aar-^ — B3r^+ .... :FTa:=fcU=0, (3). 

Now if a be substituted for x in equation (1), and — a be sub- 
stituted for X in (2) when n is an even number, or in (3) when 
n is an odd number, the equations which result will be identi- 
cally the same. If then a is a root of equation (1) this equation 
will be verified by this substitution. Hence the equation (2),^ 
or (3) as the case may be, will be verified by the substitution of 
— a for X, and, therefore, — a is a root of the equations (2) 
and (3). 

y, therefore^ the tigns of the alternate terms in an equation 
are changed, the sigru ofaUthe roots will be changed. 

Ex. 1. Form the equations whose roots are 1, 2, 3 ; and — 1, 
-2,-3. 

Ans. The equations are a^ — 6 a:* + 11a: — 6 = 0, and a:* 
4-6«»+lla; + 6 = 0. 

Ex. 2. The roots of the equation 0!^-\-7? — \^a?-^l\x-\- 
30 = 0, are — 1, 2, 3, and — 5. What will be the roots if the 
signs of the alternate terms are changed ? 

Since the negative roots may be changed into positive by 
simply changing the signs of the alternate terms, the finding the 
real roots of an equation is reduced, by the preceding principle, 
to finding positive roots only. 

233. When in an equation the signs continue the same from 
one term to the next following, there is said to be a permanence 
of signs ; and when the signs change from one term to the next 
Allowing, a variation of signs. Thus, in the equation, 3^ — 3 
x* — 15 a:* + 49 ar — 12 := 0, there is one permanence and 
three variations of signs. 
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Let -|-H 1 |--}--f-bethe order of signs in any 

equation, and l6t us introduce into this equation a new positive 
loot a. In order to this, we multiply the equation by a; — a. 
The operation, so far as the signs are concerned, will be as 
fiiUowB: 

+ - 



+ ± — -\ hdzzfc- 

ki which the ambiguous sign ± indicates that the sign may be 
-j- or — , according to the relative magnitude of the partial 
products with contrary signs united in the terms to which it 
corresponds. 

If now this result be examined with attention, it will be seen 
that each permanence is changed into an ambiguity by the in- 
troduction of the new positive root + a. It follows, therefore, 
that the permanences, take the ambiguous sign as we may, 
cannot be increased in the final product by the introduction of 
the new positive root ; but, as the number of signs is increased 
by (met the number of variations must be increased by erne. 

In the equation x — a = 0, there is one positive root, and 
one variation. And since, from the reasoning above, the intro- 
duction of each new positive root in this equation will produce 
at least one variation, it follows that the number of positive 
roots in any equation can never be greater than the number of 
variations of sign. 

By a process altogether similar, it may be shown that the 
introduction of a new negative root produces at least one new 
permanence, and that the number of negative roots can never 
be greater than the number of permanences. Hence, generally, 
m a o<Hnplete equation of any degree, the number of positivi 
roots cannot be greater than the number of variations of sig% 
nor the number of negative roots greater than the number of 

permanetuxs, 

24* 
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Ex* 1. How many peimanences and variatioos of siga are 
iken in the eqnatioa whose roots aie 2» 3, and «— 4 ? 

The equation z — 2 = gives one vaiiation corresponding 
le the positive root 2. If we now multifrfy this by jr — 3^ &e 
result, a^ — 52-f-6^0, gives an additional variation eoae- 
sponding to the new positive root -f- 3. Multiplying again by 
2; -j- ^ the result, 2^ — x^ — 14a:-|-24^0, gives, as before, 
twc variations corresponding to the positive roots 2, and 3, and 
one permanence corresponding to the n^^ative root — 4. 

Ex. 2. How many permanences and variations in the equa- 
tion whose roots are 2, — 3, and — 5 ? 

Ans. The equation is a^ -^6 a;' ^ a; — 30s= 0, ezh^ting 
4me variation and two permanences. 

The whole number of permanences and variations taken 
together, it is evident, will be equal to the degree of the equa- 
tion. If aU the roots, therefore, are real, the number of positive 
roots will be eqhal to the number of variations, and the number 
of negative roots will be equal to the number of permanences. 

234. In what precedes, the equation is supposed to be com- 
plete. If there are missing terms their place must be supplied 
with the coefficient 0. Any sign may be given to this coeffi- 
cient without affecting the roots of the equation. 

Let there be the equa^tion a:*— 5a:^-f-®^ — 6e=0. In its 
present form this equation exhibits variations only. It would 
appear, therefore, that it can have no negative roots. But if 
we supply the missing term it becomes 

a:* -t a:' -- 5r^ + 8 a: — 6 = 0. 

Now which ever sign we take with the coefficient, the 
equation will present one permanence. It may have, therefore, 
one negative root. 

The preceding principle enables us to determine the number 
of positive and negative roots a proposed equation may have, 
an object of importance in the research for the roots. 

Ex. 1. The equation «« — 3a:* — 5a:«+15a»-f4af— 12 
■B 0, has five real roots. How many of them are positive ? 

/ . 
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Ex- 2. The equation 3^-^3a?—lbix^ + 49x'-'l2miz0, 
has four real roots. How many of them are negatiye ? 

Ex. 3. The equation sH^ -- 3 2^ -^ 16 a^ + 99 x -- 120 ^0, 
has (art 231) two real roots. What are their signs ? 

^235. By means of the above rule we are sometimes also 
enabled, when there are missing terms, to detect the existenoe 
of imaginary roots in an equation. 

Thus, let there be the equation, a;^ + 30 = 0. 

Supplying the missing term, it becomes 

^^±02:4.30 = 0. 

If the upper sign be taken with the coefficient 0, there will be 
no variatioRs ; hence there cam be no positive roots. And if the 
lower sign be taken, there will be no permanences ; hence there 
can be no negative roots. The two roots of the equation will 
therefore be imaginary. 

Let there be next die equation a^ -{-lOx -{-bsssO. 

Supplying the missing term, it becomes 

a^=t0r^ + 10a; + 5 = 0. r 
Here, if the upper sign of the coefficient be taken, thetfquation 
exhibits only permanences ; it can have, therefore, no positive 
root. If the lower sign be taken there will be but one per- 
manence, and, therefore, there can be but one negative root. 
Thus it appears that the equation must have two imaginary 
roots. 

Transformation of Equations. 

236. When the solution of an equation is difficult, the work 
may sometimes be accomplished with more facility by aid of 
another equation, the roots of which shall bear to those of the 
proposed some given relation. The roots of the latter being 
found, those of the former will then be readily deduced from 
them. 

It may, therefore, be required to change a proposed equation 
iifito another, the roots of which shall bear to those of the former 
a given relation. One of the most simple, as well as useful, of 
^0? 
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these transformations is to change the equation into anoUieff.. 
the roots of which shall he greater or less than those of the pto* 
posed hy a given quantity. 

To efiect the transformation required, it will he sufficient, 
it is evident, to substitute for x in the proposed x diminished or 
increased by the desired quantity. The resulting equation will 
be of the same form with the proposed, the roots of which wiO 
be of the required dimensions. 

Let it be required, for example, to find an equation whose 
roots shall be less by 2 than those of the equation 

a;a-8ar+7 = 0. (1) 

Substituting* x -j- 2 for x, the equation becomes 

(X + 2)«- 8 (a; + 2) + 7 = 0; 

or developing and reducing, 

a:* — 4a:— 5 = 0. (2) 

Resolving equation (1) its roots are 7 and 1. Resolving 
equation (2) its roots are 5 and — 1, or less by 2 than those of 
the proposed, as was required. 

Ex. 2. Let it be required to find next an equation whose 
roots shall be greater by 2 than those of the equation 

Ans. a:»— 12a:«-f 47a:— 60s=d. 
237. The process above is laborious, especially in the higher 
equations. Let us see if one more simple can be found. 
Resuming the general equation 

ar'{'Aar-^+Bar-^+ .... Ta: + U=0, 

let us make xs=su-{'X\u being a new unknown, and x' an 
indeterminate, to which any value, positive or negative, may be 
assigned at pleasure. 

Substituting u-^-aff or, which is the same thing, of + ufoi x 
in the proposed, it becomes 

(x' + uY + A (x' + u)"^^ + B (a:' + u)'^ ... T (z' +») 
+ TJ = 0,(1) 
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or deteloping the several terms by the binominal formula, and 
ananging with reference to the ascending powers of u, 



• • • 
U 



(n — 1) Aa:'-* 
(71 — 2)Bar'^ 



(n-2) ^Bo^-* 



.... M" = 0. (2) 

Observing the manner in which the different coefRcients of u 
aie formed, the following remarkable law will be discovered : 

1*. The coefficient of v^ is simply what the first equation 
becomes when x' is substituted for x. 

Let ns designate this coefficient by X. 

2®. The coefficient of m is formed by means of the preced- 
mg or X, by multiplying each of the terms of X by the exponent 
of x' in that term, and diminishing this exponent by unity. 

Denote this coefficient by Y. 

3*. The coefficient of w* is formed from Y, by multiplying 
each term of Y by the exponent of x* in that term, dividing the 
product by 2, and diminishing each exponent by unity. 

Z . ^ 

Let -^ be this coefficient It is evident that Z is formed in 

the same manner from Y that Y is formed from X. In general 
^e coefficient of any power of u is formed from the preceding 
coefficient in the following manner, viz. : 

By taking each term of the preceding coefficient in succession^ 
multiplying it ty the exponent of x', dividing by the nawhei 
uMck marks the pLace of the coeffiderU^ and diminishing the ex 
ponent ofn'by unity. 

The preceding development will be represented generally by 

The polynomials, Y, Z, &c., are called derived poiyrumdah of 
Z« since Z is derived in the same manner from Y, that Y is 
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from X. Y is called the firtt, Z the wocmi^ V the r.<Mt 
derived polynomial of X, and so on. 

Ex. Let X = a:« — 6 a:^ + 11 :r — 6 = 0. To find the 
derived polynomials. 

Ans. Y==3a:8-. X2a: +11 
Z=6a:-12 
V«=6. 

238. Returning to our purpose, let it now be proposed to find 
an equation, the roots of which shall be greater by unity than 
those of the equation 

4«»— 5a;« + 7« — 9 = 0. 
Let us put a; = u — 1, from which we have uss^t+l. 
From the preceding development the transformed equation vrB 

in which %':==• — 1. To find the coefficients, we have theiefoie 
X= 4(— 1)'— 5(— 1)» + 7(— l)-.9 = — 25 , 
Y=12(— 1)«— 10(— 1) +7 = 29 

1== 12 (-1)1- 5 =-17 

^=4 = 4 

2.3 * 

The transformed required will be 

4^8— 17w3 + 29w-25a=:0. 

Ex. 2. Transform the equation a* — 42:* — 8a?-j-32aBsO 

into another, whose roots shall be 2 less. 

Ans. a*+4a:« — 24a;a3=0. 

239. The process above being still laborious, another xcasK 
simple is to be sought. 

In order to this, we resume the general equation, and also 
equation (2) art. 237, denoting the coefiicients of this last b^ 
A', B' . . . . T', U', respectively, thus, 

2:" + Aa;»"i + Ba:»-«+ Ta: + U=0, (1) 

«*-|--^'^""' + B'««'^*+ • .... T'» + U'«:0, (8) 
Sbbistituting in this last for u its value x—- nf^ vf^ obtaiil' 
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(a^_ar')» + A'(»-a:')»-i + B'(a;-a;')'^«+ .... T(a; — a:') 
+ U' = 0, (3) 

which when developed must, it is evident, be identical with 
equation (1) ; since the second is formed from the first by the 
sabstitution of 2^ -I" ^ ^^^ ^> ^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^ formed from the 
second by substituting x — of for u, by which we necessarily 
letum to (1), the original equation. We have, therefore, 

(a? — x')- + A'(x — a:')»-i+ . . . T'(a;— a;') + XJ'=a;'' 
4-Aar-i+ ^ ^ ^ Tx + V. (4) 

Now, if we divide the first member of this equation by a? — a^, 
every term will be divisible by it, except the last, which will be 
the remainder after the division. And since the two members 
of this equation are identically the same, we shall obtain the 
same quotient and the same remainder by dividing the second 
member by x — x\ But U' is the last or absolute term of the 
transformed equation. It follows, therefore, that if we divide 
the proposed equation by a; — ar', the remainder will be equal to 
the last or absolute term of the transformed equation. ' 

Again, let the quotient arising from the division of the first 
member of (4) by a: — a;' be represented by 

(X — a:')'^! + A' (a; - a;')"-^ + .... H' {x — af) + T. 

If we now divide this quotient by a: — x\ every term will be 
divisible by it, except the last, or T^, the jcoefiicient of the last 
term but one of the transformed. And, sincq the remainder 
must be the same when the quotient of the second member of 
(4) by x-^ 3f is also divided by x — of, we shall obtain, it is 
evident, the coefficient of the last term but one of the trans- 
formed equation by dividing this last quotient also by x — x'. 
And it is easy to see that thus, by successive divisions, all the 
coefficients of the transformed equation may be obtained. 

Thus, resuming the equation already transformed, viz. : 4 a:' — 
bx^ + lx — 9 = 0, and dividing by a: -j- 1, we obtain a quo» 
tient 4 a:* — 9 a; -[- 16, and a remainder — 25. Dividing next 
this quotient by a; -|- 1, we obtain a new quotient 4 a; — 13, ar d 
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a remainder 29. Diyiding next this last qaotient by x -(- If the 
operation terminates, and we have a remainder — 17. The 
transformed will be, therefore, as before, 

4tt« — 17ii* + 29tt — 25=0. 

We have, then, the following rule by which to obtain the 
transformed equation : 

Let t! be the quantity by which the roots of the equation are 
required to be increased or diminished. Divide the equation 
by X — x', or X -(- x', as the case may require, and the quotient 
thus obtained by the same quantity, and so on until the division 
terminates. The coefficient of the first term, or that containing 
the highest poioer of the transformed, vnll be the same with the 
coefficient of the first term of the proposed equation ; and the 
successive coefficients wiU be the remainders arising from the 
successive divisions taken in a reverse ordeTf the first remainder 
being the hut or dbsdiute term of the transformed equation. 

The successive divisions, which are tedious by the common 
method, are performed in a very concise and elegant manner by 
synthetic division. 

Thus, in the last example. 



1 
— 1 



4— 6+ 7— 9 
— 4+ 9-16 



_ 9-1-16-25 
- 4--13 



-13 + 29 
— 4 



— 17 
In which the remainders, as before, are — 25, 29 and — 17. 

Examples. 

1. Transform the equation 5x*-[-28a;*-j-61x* +32x — 1 
ssbO into another, having its roots greater by 2 than those of 
the proposed equation. 
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116-1.28 + 61 + 32-1 
- -10 — 36—30—4 



6+18+15+ 2 
— 10—16+ 2 



-6 



6+ 8— 1 + 

— 10+ 4 
6_ 2+ 3 

— 10 



— 12 

Ans. 6af* — 12a:* + 3a:« + 4a: — 6=sO. 

2. Find an equation whose roots shall he less hy ^ than those 
of the equation 3 ar* — 13 a;» + 7a:*— 8a:— 9 = 0. 

Placing the divisor at the right, as in ordinary division, and 
omitting all the figures in the first column except the first, the 
calculations may be more conveniently disposed, thus : 



3 13 


+ 7 


8 


— 9 


1 


1 


— 4 


1 


- 24 


* 


-12 


3 


— 7 


-114 


1 


-3« 


- f 




— 11 


- i 


-■7« 




1 


-34 






— 10 


— 4 






1 











- 9 
Ans. 3a;*-9z»— 4a!» — ^x- i^ = 0. 

3. Transform the equation a^ — 12 a; — 28 = into another 
whose roots shall be less by 4. 

In the use of synthetic division the missing term in this 
example must be supplied by coefficient. 

Ans. a;8+12a:*+36a;— 12=0. 

4. Transform the equation 3ar* — 4a:' + 7a:* + 8a; — 12 

= into another, whose roots shall be less by 3. 

Ans. 3a?* + 32x«+ 133a:« + 266a: + 210 = 0. 
19 
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5. Find the equation whose roots shall be greater by 2 than 
those of the equation a:* -f 10 af* -}- 42 a:* + 86 a* -f 70 x + 
12=0. Ans. a^ + 2a^ — 6x'—l0x + 8=0. 

6. Find the equation whose roots shall be less by j than those 
of the equation 2a?* — 6 a:* + 4a:*— 2a: + 1 = 0. 

Ans. 2af* — 2af^ — 2a:« — ?z + |=0. 

240. The transformation above is the only one for which we 
have immediate occasion. There are others, which are some* 
times useful, which we will here explain. 

1. From what has been done we may readily transform an 
equation into another, deprived of its second term. 

Resuming the general equation a:" -j- A af*^ -[" • • • T a; -j- 
•U = 0, and putting x^u + a/, developing and arranging with 
reference to the descending powers of u, we have 

tt"-f-(na:'+A)tt"-i =0. 

In order that the second term of this last may disappear, its 
coefiicient must be equal to 0. We shall have then the relation 

na/4-A = 0; whencea/ = — — . 
• n 

Hence, to make the second term of an equation disappear, 

V*, Divide the coefficierU of the second term by the highest 

power of the unknown quantity, 2®. Transform the equation 

into another whose rods shall he less or greater by the quotient 

thus obtai?ied, according as the sign of the second term is nega 

tive or positive. 

Examples. 

Deprive the following equations of their second terms : 

1. a:*— 6a:« + 4a: — 7 = 0. Ans. a:» — 8a: — 16=0. 

2. a:*- 8af^-f 16a:»+7a:— 12 = 0. 

Ans. a:*- 8a:2 + 7a:4-18=0. 

3. a?— 6a:* + 8a: — 2. Ans. af^— 4a: — 2 = 0. 
4 a:« + 163:*-f 12a:*— 20a:»+14a:— 25=0. 

Ans. a:*— 78a:» + 412a:» — 767x + 401 = 0. 
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2. An equation may be transfonned into another, the roots 
of which shall be any multiple of those of the proposed equa- 
tion. 

In the general equation x^-}- A st^^ + • • • • T a; -f- U =s 0, 

let X = — . Substituting - for x, and clearing of fractions, we 

obtain 

af + Amar-i + Bm^a:^ T»i'^ia: + U»i»=0, 

the roots of which are 971 times greater than those of the pro- 
posed. The required equation is, therefore, found by multiply- 
ing the second coefficient of the proposed by 971, the third by 
9n^ and so on, m representing the number of times the required 
loots are to exceed those of the proposed. 

Ex. Find an equation whose roots shall be three times 
larger than those of the equation 7? — ^a? -\-Sx — 9 = 0. 

Ans. af^— 18a:8 + 72a;— 243 = 0. 

By means of this principle we may transform an equation 
with fractional coefficients into another, whose coefficients shall 
be integral. In order to this, we have merely to transform the 
proposed equation into another, the roots of which shall be 
equal to those of the proposed multiplied by the least common 
multiple of the denominators of the fractions. 

Ex. 1. Transform the equation a^'+^a:' — -ra:-|-2 = 0in- 

to another, the coefficients of which shall be integral. 

Ans. a:» + 4a:2 — 36a; + 3456 = 0. 

In this example the number 6, when raised to the square, will, 

it is evident, be divisible by 4. The fractional coefficients may, 

therefore, be removed, and a more simple result obtained, if 

we multiply by the successive powers of 6. It will be easy to 

apply the like sunplification to other cases. 

7 11 25 

Ex. 2. Transform the equation a? — j^t? -\- ^x — ;=^aBOf 

into another, the coefficients of which shall be integral. 

Ans. a:»—14a:« + 11a: — 76 = 0. 
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3. In like manner an equation may be transformed into 
another, the roots of which shall be the reciprocals of the pro- 
posed equation. 

In order to this, substituting -for :r in the general equation, 

clearing of fractions, and reversing the order of the terms, it 
becomes 

TJ3r + T3r-^ + S2r^+ Aa: + 1=0, 

the roots of which are reciprocals of those of the proposed equa- 
tion. 

The transformation is therefore effected by simply changing 
the order of the coefficients of the proposed equation. 

If the coefficients of the proposed equation are the same, 
whether taken in the reverse or direct order, the transformed 
equation, it is evident, will be identical with the given equation, 
and will furnish the same series of roots. 

Equations of this description are called recurring equations, 
or, from the form of the roots, reciprocal equations. 

4. From what has been done, an equation, it is evident, may 
be transformed into another, whose roots shall be greater or 
less than the reciprocals of the proposed equation. In order to 
this, we reverse the order of the coefficients, and then apply the 
process of art. 237. 

Ex. 1. Transform the equation a^ — Ix + 7 into another, 
the roots of which shall be less by 1 than the reciprocals of 
those of the proposed. Ans 7a:'+14a:* + 7ar+l = 0. 

Ex. 2. Find the equation whose roots shall be the reciprocals 
of those of 3 a?*— 13a:» + 7a:^ — 8ar— 9 = 0,increasedby2. 
Ans. —9a?* + 64x»—161a:»+ 161a; — 23 = 0. 

LIMITS OF THE BOOTS. 

241. The methods for resolving numerical equations of any 
degree consist, in general, in substituting particular numbers 
for X in the equations, in order to see if these numbers will 
retify them ; or for the purpose of determining the initial figures 
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of the roots. It is important, therefore, as a prelimii.ary step, 
to determine the limits between which the roots of an equation 
are to be sought. 

1. A number numerically greater than the greatest positive 
root of an equation is called a Superior Limit to the positive 
roots, A number numerically greater than the greatest nega- 
tive root, abstraction being made of the sign, is called a 
Superior Idmit to the negative roots. 

The extreme limits to the positive roots, it is evident, will 
be and + oo , and those of the negative roots and — oo , the 
sign 00, being used to denote infinity. In practice, much nar 
rower limits than these will be required. 

Since the largest of the positive roots when substituted for Xj 
reduces the equation to 0, it follows that a number greater than 
this, when substituted in like manner for rr, will give a positive 
result. If, therefore, a rmmher substituted for x in an equation 
gives a positive result^ then this number vnll be a superior limit 
to the positive roots. 

1. It may be shown that in any equation the greatest negO' 
tive coefficient increased by unity is a superior limit to the posi- 
tive roots. A much nearer limit may, however, be found. 

2. Let us take the general equation, 

2r+Axr'^+ . . . -"Dx^ —Par"- . . . . U = 0, 

and let — D 3f*~^ be the first negative term, and — P the great- 
est negative coefficient; then, if all the terms after the first 
negative term are negative, the sum of these negative terms, 
it is evident, must be equal to the preceding positive terms. 
And any value, which, substituted for x, will make the sum of 
the positive terms greater than the sum of the negative terms 
will be a superior limit. And, P being the greatest negative 
coefficient, for a still stronger reason, any number will be a 
superior limit, which substituted for x gives 

re" > P (x'^ + a:"-^i -|- .... a: + 1), (1) 
or, since the right hand factor of this inequality is a progression 
by quotient, art. 176, 

25* 
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But this inequality will be satisfied if we have 

or, reducing {x — 1) a:^^> P ; (3) 

but X — 1 is less than a:, and by consequence {x — 1) {x — l)*^, 

or, {x — 1)' is less than {x — 1) a:'"^ ; the inequality (3) will, 

therefore, be satisfied if we have 

i_ 
(X— l)' =, or > P, or a:=, or >F+ 1. 

Thus, to obtain a superior limit of the positive roots, ice in' 
crease by unity the root of the greatest negative coefficient ^ whose 
mdex is the number of terms which precede the first negative 
term, 

EXAMPLES. 

Find superior limits to the roots of the following equations : 

1. a;» + 7a^— 12a:'— 49a:« + 52a:— 13 = 0. 

1^ J. 

Ans. P'-+l = (49)*+l=8. 

2. «* — 5a:» + 37a:8 — 3a;+39 = 0. Ans. 6. 

3. 2 3? — 2a:* — lla:-f-4=0. Divide the equation firs 
by 3, then applying the rule the limit will be 5. 

4. 7^-\-\\3i? — 25 a; — 67 =s 0. The greatest negative oo 
efficient, is that of aP^ or 67, and the missing term being counted 

which is necessary, r == 3 ; whence P^-j- 1 =s (67) • -f- 1 = 6 

5. a*+lla:« — 25a: — 61 = 0. Ans. 5. 
242. A number numerically less than the least positive root 

of an equation is called an inferior limit to thi positive roots. 
In the preceding examples we have regarded as the inferior 

limit of the positive roots. Thus the positive roots of the first 

example are all comprised between and 8. A nearer inferiof 

'imit may, however, be found. 

Let 7 = be any equation, and in this equation let us xmi 
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x^-. We shall obtain, it is evident, a derived equation Y = 

in which the greatest value of y will correspond to the least 
value of X. If then we find the superior limit L to the roots of 

the equation Y = 0, the reciprocal of this, or^, will be the in- 

ferior limit to the /oote of the proposed equation, or X = 0- 

Thus, let it be proposed to find the inferior limit of the posi- 
tive roots of the equation a^ — 42 a:^ + ^^^ ^ — 49 = 0. 

Putting a: = - , we have for the transformed equation, 

which gives, by the rule, 10 for the superior limit of its posi- 
tive roots. Thus the inferior limit to the positive roots of the 

proposed, will be r^;. 

243. The particular form of the equation may sometimes 
suggest artifices, by means of which closer limits may be ob- 
tained than those given by the preceding rules. 

Thus, the equation a;* -f- 1 1 ^^ — 25 a: — 61 = 0, may be put 
under the form 

in which it is evident that a; = 3, or any number greater than 
3, will give a positive result. We shall have 3, therefore, fox 
the superior limit to the positive roots, which is much nearei 
than 5, the limit obtained by the rule. 

The equation a;* — 5 aj^ + 37 ar^ — 3 a; + 39 = 0, maybe ptit 
under the form 

T^ {X --6) + S1 x(x --^^ +39 = ; 

and the equation ar'+ 7a:*— 12a:3_49a;2^52a;_ 13 = 
under the form 
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It IB evident that 5, and any number greater than. 6, sub* 
fttituted for x in the first of these equations, and 4, or any 
number greater than 4, substituted for x in the second, will give 
positive results. We have, therefore, 5 and 4 respectively foi 
the limits, instead of 6 and 8 obtained by the rule. 

The artifice consists in decomposing the equation into parts, 
each of which is composed of two factors, the first a positive 
monomial, and the other a binomial in a;, the second term of 
which is negative, and then determining x in such a manner, 
that all the factors within parentheses shall be positive. 

244. It remains to find the superior and inferior limits to the 
negative roots. In order to this, we transform the proposed 
equation into another whose roots shall be the same as the pro- 
posed with contrary signs. The limits of the positive roots of 
this equation, taken witn a contrary sign, wiU be the limits to 
the negative roots of the proposed equation. 

Thus, let it be proposed to find the limits to the negative root 
of the equation 2^ — 7a;-j-'7 = 0. Putting x=^x, or, which 
is the same thing, changing the signs of the alternate terms, 
the missing term being supplied, we have 

a:»— 7a; — 7 = 0, 
the limits to which are 4 and 3 respectively. The negative 
root of the proposed will, therefore, lie between — 4 and — 3. 

246. In the preceding niunbers we have found the limits 
between which the roots all lie. When the roots of the pro- 
posed are incommensurable we shall wish to find limits between 
which the individtud roots are situated, in order to determme 
more readily the initial figures of the roots. 

Let a, bf c, &c., be the real roots of an equation in the order 
of their magnitude, so that we have a ^ 3, 3 ^ c, &c. ; and 
let a'f h\ c'i be a series of numbers, such that a' is greater than 
a, b* a number comprised between a and 3, so that we have 
¥ ^a, b'^b, and so on. 

The original equation, it is evident, will be 

(x — a) {x — b) {x^-'C) :^ 0. 
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If now, in this equation, we substitute a' for z, it becomes 
{p! — a) {a! — h) {(£ — c) . . . .=0; 

and fiince a' is greater than a, 3, c, &c., the factors will each be 
positive, and hence their product will be positive. 

Again, let b' be substituted for a:, the equation becomes 

{b'—a){b' — b){b' — c) =0; 

here, since b' is le$s than a, but greater than b, c, &c., the lirst 
factor will be negative and the rest positive ; the product, there- 
fore, will be negative. 

If, again, <f be substituted for x, the equation becomes 

(c'— a) (c' — 3) (c' — c) =0; 

here, since c' is less than a and b, but greater than c, &c., the 
first two factors will be negative and the rest positive; the 
product will, therefore, be positive. 

Hence, 1**, If a quantity, greater than t/ie greatest real root, 
be substituted for a:, the result will be positive. 

2®. If quantities intermediate between the roots, beginning 
with the greatest, be substituted, the results will be alternately 
negative and positive, 

Ex. 1. The roots of the equation a^ — 13 a; -{- 12 = 0, are 
3, 1, and — 4. Substitute 4, 2, 0, and — 5 for a;, and observe 
the signs of the results. 

Ex. 2. Make a like substitution in the equation a:' — 5 a:^ + 
2 a: + 8 = 0, the roots of which are 4, 2, and — 1. 

From the preceding principles it follows, 

1°. If two numbers be successively substituted for x in any 
equation, and give results with different signs, then between 
these numbers there must be otic, three, five, or some odd number 
of roots. 

2**. But if the nimibers substituted for x give the same sign, 
then between these numbers there will be either no root, or 
there will be ttvo,four, or some even number of roots. 

3®. If any quantity q and every quantity greater than q 
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renders the result positive^ then q is greater than the greateit 
root of the equation, and will be a superior limit of the roots. 

4^. Hence, if the signs of the alternate terms are changedf 
and if p and every quantity greater than p renders the result 
positive J then — p is less than the least root, and will be an 
inferior limit. 

5**. If the degree of the equation be even, the substitution of 
a number less than the least root will give a positive result 
But if the degree be odd, the result will be negative, 

246. The substitution of the natural series, 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., 
taken negatively as well as positively, will enable us to discover 
the position, and determine, in general, the initial figure of 
the real roots. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to find one of the roots of the 
equation 3^ — 4a:^ — 6a:+8 — 0. 

Substituting for x, we have 8 for the result. Substituting 
next 1, the result will be — 1. There will be a root, therefore, 
between and 1, and very near 1. Try next .9. Putting .9 
for Xj the result is .089. There is, therefore, a root between 
.9 and 1. We shall have then .9 for the initial figure of the 
root. 

Ex. 2. Find the first figure of one of the roots of the equation 
a?*+3a:» + 2r^ + 6a: — 148 = 0. 

Ans. The substitution of 2 gives a negative, and of 3 a posi- 
tive result. There is, therefore, a root between 2 and 3. 
Hence 2 is the first figure of the root. 

Ex. 3. Find the first figure of one of the roots of the equation 
z^ + x^ + x — 100 = 0. Ans 4. 

Ex. 4. Find the first figure of one of the roots of the equation 

7^-\-1.6x^+ .3a:— 46=:0. Ans. 3. 

Ex. 5. Find the first figure of one of the roots of the equation 
x» — 12 a: + 8=0. Ans. .6. 
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LDGTING EQUATION. EQUiL BOOTS. 

247. An equation, the roots of which are intermediate be- 
tween those of a proposed equation, will have for its roots limits 
to those of the proposed equation, and is, therefore, called the 
teparating or limiting equation. 

Let a, b, c, &c., taken in the order of their magnitude, be the 
roots of the equation 

ar'^Aar-^ + Bar^+ Ta; + U = 0; (1) 

it is required to find an equation the roots of which shall lie 
between or separate those of the proposed equation. 

Diminishing the roots of the proposed by x\ we put xsssu 
-f- x\ and developing, as in art. 237, it becomes 

ur + A'ur-^+ T'w + U'=0, 

in which the coefficient of the last term, U', will be 

and the coefficient T' of the term before the last will be 
na;'"-i+(9i — 1) Aa;'"-^+(7i — 2) Ba:'-»+ . . . . T. (2) 
But a, bf c, &c., being roots of equation (1), the roots of the 
transformed will be (a — a^), {b — af)^ (c — a^), &c. Hence, 
by art. 229, the coefficient of the last term but one of the trans- 
formed will be the sum of the products of every n — 1 of 
these roots with their signs changed. Thus this coefficient 
will be 



(a:' — 3) (a^ — c) (a;' — d) to w— 1 factors, ' 
+ (a:^ — a) (V — c) (V — d) « 
4- (a:'— a) (3f — b) (3f — d) " 
4- (V — a) (V — b) (a:' — c) « 
-)-&c. 



it 



(3) 



all the factors save one occurring, of course, in each term. 

But the expressions (2) and (3) are equal, since they are but 
different expressions for the same thing, viz., the last coefficient 
but one of the transformed equation. Hence, whatever changes . 
are produced by substitution in one of these expressions, thi» 
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same changes will be produced by a like substitution in the 
other. 

If we now substitute a for x' in each term of (3), all the 
terms, except the first, will yanish, and the coefficient will be 
reduced to (a — 3) (a — c) {a — d) . . . in which the signs of 
the factors are each positive, since a is greater than by c, d^ &c. 
Substituting 3, in like manner, all the terms vanish except the 
second, in which the sign of the first factor will be negative, and 
those of the rest positive. For the substitution of a, 3, c, &c., 
successively, we shall have the following results. 

1st, a, (a — b) {a — c) (a — d) . . . = -J- . + . -|- = + 
2d,^ {b — a) (b — c) {b -^ d) . . .=—. + .+= — 
3d, c, (c — a) (c — b) {c — d) . . . = — . — , + = + 
4th, if, {d — a) {d^b) (<Z— c) . , . = — . — . — = — 

&c., &c. 
and by consequence the same changes of sign will result from 
a like substitution in (2). 

If then we put (2) = 0, and write x for re', it becomes 

nar-^+{n — l) AaT-^ + B{n—2)ar^ + T = 0. (4; 

And since, from what has been done, the substitution of a, b, c 
Jcc., in this last gives results alternately positive and negative 
its roots will be intermediate between these quantities, that is, 
between the roots of equation (1). 

Equation (4) will, therefore, be the limiting equation to equa- 
tion (1) ; and since the former is the derivative of the latter, 
in general, the derivative of an eqitation tmU be its limiting 
equation. 

Ex. 1. What is the limiting equation toa:* — 7a:^ + 5a:* + 
31a; — 30 = 0? ' Ans. 4 ar^ _ gj ^jj ^ 10 a: + 31 = 0. 

248. The roots of equation (1) in the preceding article, being 

represented by a, b, c, &c., respectively, if b', c\ d\ &c., in like 

manner represent the roots of equation (4), the roots of the two 

equations arranged in the order of their magnitude will stand 

thus : 

a, U, bf (ff c, d\ Sec, 
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Here, if the difference between a and b is zero, the difierence 
between a and 3' must also be zero ; that is, if a is equal to b, it 
must also be equal to b' ; hence the factor x — a will be found 
both in the proposed and its limiting equation. The two equa 
tions will, therefore, have a common measure x — a. 

Again, if b and c are each equal to a, then b\ c\ will also bo 
each equal to a, and the two equations will have a common 
measure (x — a)\ and so on. 

Conversely, if a proposed equation and its derivative have a 
common measure a; — a, the proposed will have two roots, each 
equal to a. If they have a common measure, {x -— a)^, the 
proposed will have three roots, each equal to a, and so on. 

To determine, therefore, whether an equation has equal roots, 
we form the derivative or limiting equation^ and then seek the 
greatest common divisor of the two equations. 

The factors of this common divisor being determined, it is 
evident they must enter each once more into the proposed, and 
thus the number and value of the equal roots will be deter- 
mined. 

Suppose the greatest common divisor of the proposed and its 
derivative to be {x — af {x — bf {x — c). The proposed will 
have 4 roots equal to a, 3 equal to b, and 2 equal to c. 

Ex. 1. Find the equal roots of the equation 3 a;* -- 10 2' 
+ 15a: + 8 = 0. 

The derivative is 16 ar* — 30 a;* -j- ^^ = ^* And the greatest 
common divisor is a^ -{' 2 x -\- I, 01^ {x -^ 1)\ The proposed, 
therefore, has 2 roots equal each to — 1. 

Ex. 2. Find the equal roots of the equation a:* — 14a:*-|"^l 
a:8_84a; + 36 = 0. 

The greatest common divisor between the proposed and its 
derivative is a:^ — 7 a; + 6 = (a; — 6) {x — 1). 

Ans. Two roots equal to 6 and two equal to 1. 

Ex. 3. Find the equal roots of the equation ar* — 2 a:* + 1 
ss= 0. Ans. Two equal to 1, and two equal to — 1. 

26 
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Ex. 4. Find the equal roots of the equation a:* — 22*— 4:^ 
-f 8=0. Ans. Two equal to 2. 

Ex. 5. Find the equal roots of the equation o^ — 6 z* 4- 8 
|J^6x— 9 = 0. Ans. Two equal to 3. 

DfAOINARY AND REAL BOOTS. STURM's THEOREM. 

249. In the search for the roots of an equation, it is of the 
first importance to determine, at the outset, the precise numhei 
of real roots the proposed equation contains, in order that the 
substitutions required in the solution may be restricted within 
the narrowest possible limits. To separate the real and im- 
aginary roots of a proposed equation so as to determine the 
exact number of each, is a problem of great and acknowledged 
difficulty. It entirely baffled the skill of mathematicians, until 
in 1829 it was completely solved by the beautiful Theorem of 
Sturm, which we shall now explain. 

lietY = ur + Aar-^ + B3r-^+ . . . Ta: + U = 0, 
be an equation of the nih degree with no equal rootb, and VissO 
be its derivative or limiting equation. 

We now apply to V and Vi the process for finding their greatest 
common divisor until a remainder is obtained independent of x, 
observing, however, to change the signs of each remainder as 
we proceed. 

Let the series of remainders, with their signs changed, be 
represented by Vj, Vj, V4 . . . V^, V. being the last remainder 
or that which is independent of x. 

Let p and q be any numbers taken at pleasure, of which p is 
the greater. Let p be substituted in the place of :i: in the func- 
tions V, Vi, Vj v., and write in order in one line 

the signs of the results. Substitute next q in the same manner, 
and write in order the signs of the results. The difference in 
the number of variations between the two rows of signs resulting 
from these substitutums, wSl be equal to the number of real roots 
^ the eolation F= 0, am^nrised between the numbers p and q. 
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This is the Theorem of Sturm, which we now proceed to 
demonstrate. 

In order to this, let Q, Qi, Qs, &c., represent the quotients ob- 
tained in the successive divisions of V by Vi, Vi by Vj, and so 
on. From the manner in which these functions are derived, 
we shall have this series of equations : 

V=QV,-V, 
Vi = QiV,-V, 
V,=Q,V,-V« 

• • • • • • 

V n-2 = Qn-2 '^n-l V „ 

This being premised, we remark 

1^. No tux) consecutive functions can hecmrve 0, or vanish, for 
the saTTve value ofx. 

For if two consecutive functions Vg, Vs, for example, can at 
the same time become equal to 0, then we shall have V4 = ; 
and Vs, V4 being each equal to 0, then V5 will be equal to 0, 
and so on, until finally V„ or the last remainder will be equal to 
0, which is impossible, since this remainder is independent of x, 
and cannot be affected by any change in the value of x. 

2*. If one of the functums, Vg, for exam'pie, becomes for a 
particular value of x, then the adjacent functions between which 
it is placed^ have for that value contrary signs. 

For we have Vg = Qg Vs — V4 ; 
hence, if Vg = 0, Vj = — V4. 

Thus the adjacent functions have in this case contrary signs. 

Let nowj9 be greater than the greatest root, and negative 
roots being regarded as less than corresponding positive ones, 
let q be less than the least root of the equations 

V = 0,Vi = 0,V, = .... V^2 = 0, 
and let q increasing by insensible degrees until it reaches the 
value of py be substituted successively for x in these equations. 
We remark again, 

1^. So long as q remains less than the least root of the equa- 
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tions, no change will be produced in the signs by its substitu- 
tion. 

2®. But when q in the process of its increase becomes equal 
to the least root of the equations, in Vs, for example, then for 
this value Vg vanishes. But there will be no change in the 
number of variations of the signs produced by this circumstance. 

Indeed, q being still less than the least root of Vj and V4, the 
signs of these will not change by the substitution which causes 
Vg to vanish. And since when Vj vanishes, Vj and V4 have 
necessarily opposite signs, the signs of the three consecutive 
functions must before have been, either 

-f- =F - I °' I - ± + 
which give each, whichever of the double signs is the true one, 

one permanence and one variation. 

Now, when Vj vanishes, the signs become 

V2, V3, V 4 ) ( V^ Vj, V4 

+ - { °' { - + 

in each of which there is still one variation. 

If q now becomes greater than the least root of Vg, but is still 
less than the roots of Vj, V4, the signs of Vj, V4 will remain as 
they were before ; but the sign of Vj will change. The three 
consecutive signs will then be 

+ ±— ,or — T+, 
still exhibiting one permanence and one variation. 

The same reasoning obviously applies to any of the inter- 
mediate functions between V and V,. 

The function V^, being the last remainder and independent 
of X, can undergo no change of sign, whatever value is sub- 
stituted for X, It follows, therefore, thai there can be no change 
in the number of variations of the Hgrnt unless it arise from a 
change of sign in the prirnitive function, 

3®. Of the two equations V = 0, Vi = 0, one will necessarily 
be of an even degree and the other odd. If, therefore, a number 
less than their ^east roots be substituted in them, the results 
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(art. 245) will be of different signs. Let us then suppose next 
that the value of ^ in its increase has now become greater than 
Ihe least root of V sss 0, but is still less than- the least root of 
VjsssO, the roots of the latter (art. 247) being necessarily 
greater than the least root of the former. When q passes 
the least root of V = 0, there will be a change of sign in this 
equation ; thus the results of the substitution in the equations 
V=asO, Vi=:0 will now have the same sign. That is, the 
results of the substitution in these two equations, which before 
exhibited a variation, will, in its stead, exhibit a permanence. 
And by consequence the whole number of variations is in this 
case diminished by unity. 

If q goes on to increase until it has passed the least root of 
Vj = 0, this function will change sign, so that V and V^ will 
give difierent signs, but will again have the same sign when the 
second root of V = is passed. Thus there will be no change 
in the number of variations until the second root of V = is 
passed, when the number of variations will again be diminished 
by unity. 

In like manner it may be shown that when q in its progress 
towards p passes successively each of the remaining roots of the 
primitive function Y :^ 0, the number of variations in each case 
will be diminished by unity. 

It follows, therefore, since no change in the number of varia- 
tions is made when any of the functions except the primitive 
are reduced to zero, that the difference in the number of varia^ 
tionSt when p and q ai-e successively substituted in the Junctions 
V, Vi, Vj, 4*c., vnll always be equal to the number of real roots 
comprised between p and q. 

This is the proposition which was to be demonstrated. We 
will illustrate by an example. 

For this purpose let us form the equation whose roots shall be 
1,2,3, and 4. It will be a?* — 10 a;« + 35 a:* - 50 x + 24 = 0. 

The functions formed according to the rule, and their rootSt 

wh'^n the functions are made equal to 0, will be as follows : 

20 
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V«> x«-10x* + 35x'— 60X + 24 1. 3, 3, 4 
V, — 4a»— 30z» + T0*— 60 1.3,2.5.3.6 

y,»:6s*— 25x +29 i^ai 

V,at2x - 5 2.5 

V,=9 

Since the least looC of die fiiiictioiis b 1, we will begin lh« 
sobetitutions with a ntimber less than this .8, for example. 
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+ 


+ 






4.1 


<C 


+ + 


+ 


+ 


+ 


no Yariation. 



Prom inspection of this table, we see 

1*. So long as the yalue substituted for z is less than the 
least root of the functions there is no change in the signs. 

2*. When in the process of the substitution Vj, V^ y^sh, 
the adjacent functions are of opposite signs, and no change 
takes place in the number of the Tariations. 

3^. That whatever changes of sign take place in the secondary 
functions Vi, &c., the number of yariations is not affected by 
these changes. 

4*. That in every ease when the pnmitive function changes 
sign, there is a loss of one vanation and of one only. 

5^. The roots of the equation being comprised within the 
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imitB of the ralues assigned to x, the number of vahi^tiofis 
lost is precisely equal to the mimber of the real roots of tb# 
e^ptatum. 

250. If the number only of the real roots is required, it will 
be sufficient to substitute -f- oo, and — oo, the extreme limits, 
instead of x. 

Ex. 1. Required the number of real roptjB in the equation 
a»_9««+23a:— 15 = 0. 
We shall have for the functions 

V= a:*- 9a;»4-23a:— 16 
Vi5=3«»— 18a:+23 
V,= a; — 3 
.V3=4 
Substituting in these functions -|- oo and — oo successirdy, 
we l;iaye the following results : 

a:= + 00 gives -j" + "H" ^^ variations. 

xs=s — 00 " 1 h 3 variations. 

Here the difference of the variations is 3. There will be,- 
therefore, three real roots in the |»roposed equation. And as 
the equation contains no permanence, the three roots will tH-h^ 
positive. 

If the situation as well as number of the roots is required, we 
proceed as follows. Beginning with 0, we substitute the fferies 
U natuml numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., for a; in the functional, tb«B, 

vv, v,v, 

o^sssO gives 1 + Svarkttions. 

a:=x:l " 0+— + 2 " 

»zsz2 " + — 1-2 " 

z=S " — 0+ 1 variation. 

x=s4 " 1-+ 1 " 

a;as6 " 0+4-+ no variation. 
Since the numbers 1, 3, 6, reduce the proposed to 0^ th^se 
aia the roots of the eqpifttion, which are thus completelgr deter- 
mined hy the process. 
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Ex. 2. To find the number and initial figures of the rooti of 
tho equation 2^— 4 o:^ — 6 X 4- 8= 0. 

The functions are V = a:»— 4a;*— 6«-f 8 

Vi= 3a;»— 8a:— 6 
V,=17x —12 

v.=+. 

The sign only of Vg is written, since this is all that is neces- 
sary, and this may be determined without actually performing 
the dirision. 

Substituting -|- oo> ^^^ — oo, 

x = -\-QD gives -f- + + + 1^0 variations. 
« = — 00 " 1 1-3 variations. 

There will be, therefore, three real roots ; and as there is one 
permanence in the proposed, one of these will be negative. 

To determine the situation of the roots, we substitute the 
series of natural numbers 0, 1, 2, &c., positive and negative, 
thus: 

y Vi V, V. 



X ss= gives -) f- 

x = -l « +f — 



Var. 
2 
2 
3 



V Vi V, Vs Var. 
xsasO gives H h 2 

« = 2 " 1 1 X 

a: = 3 " (- 1 

« = 4 " [- f- 1 

From the column of variations, it is evident that the roots lie 
between and 1, 4 and 5, — 1 and — 2. The initial figures 
of the roots are, therefore, 0, 4, and — 1. To obtain the first 
decimal figure of the root between and 1, we substitute in 
the order of tenths. And since 1 is very near the root we begin 
with .9. Thus 

z=sl gives h -f* 1 variation. 

xs=.9 " -j |--f- 2 variations. 

The initial figures of the roots are, therefore, .9, 4 and — 1. 

Ex. 3. How many real roots has the equation a? — Go^-I- 
11 « — 6 = 0« Ans. Three, viz., 1, 2, and 3. 
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Ex. 4. How many real roots has the equations' — bj:*-}- 
8a:— 1=0? Ant. 1. 

Ex. 5. How many real roots has the equation ^ — 7 x -|- 
7 = 0? 
Ans. 3. Two between 1 and 2, and one between — 3 and — 4. 



SECTION XXVII. — Solution of numebical equations of 

ANY IffiGEEE. 

The principles now obtained are sufficient for the solution of 
nmnerical equations of any degree with one unknown quantity. 
We proceed to apply them. 

COMMENSUEABLE EOOTS. 

251. A commensurable root, it will be recollected, is one 
which has a common measure with unity. It may, therefore, 
be an integer, or a definite fraction, such as, j^, ^, j^, kc. We 
commence with the research for integral roots. 

Since every root of an equation (art. 229) is a divisor of the 
last or absolute term, the integral roots of equations must, as we 
have seen, be sought among the entire divisors of this term. 
They will be comprised, moreover, between the limits of the 
r<k>ts. Every equation, the coefficients of which are entire 
numbers and that qf the first term equal to unity roust have 
(art 230) entire numbers for its commensurable roots. We 
begin with equations of this description. 

Ex. 1. Let it then be proposed to find the integral roots of 
the equation a:* — 5 a?* + a;» + 16 a:^ — 20 a: + 16 = 0. 

The limits of the roots are 5 and — 4. The integral roots 
of the equation must, therefore, be found among the entire divi- 
sors of 16 comprised between 5 and — 4. These are 4, 2, 1, 
— 1, — 2, — 4. But 1 and — 1, it will be seen at once, arc 
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ftot roots, tince they will not satisfy ^e equation. The tml 

di^isoii, are, therefore, reduced to 4, 2, — 2, — 4 These ive 

try ia succesaioiL 

1 i_5J_i-|. 16 — 20+ 16 
4 +4-4—12+16—16 



2 
—2 



_1_3+ 4_ 4 

2 + 2— 2+ 4 



1 — 1+ 2 

_2 + 2— 2 



1 — 1 + 1. 

From the operation, 4, it is evident, is a root, since the divis- 
ion by'x — 4 leaves no remainder. Dividing the quotient of 
this division by :r — 2, there is no remainder ; 2 is, therefore, a 
root Dividing next this last quotient by ^ + 2, there is no 
remainder; hence — 2 is a root. We proceed no further with 
the negative divisors, since the equation exhibiting but one per- 
manence can have but one negative root, and that is now found. 
Hie coefficients of the remainder after these successive dividons 
Me 1 — 1 + 1. Hence we shall have for the depressed eqtia- 
ti#n containing the remaining roots of the proposed, a:*— ir+ 1 
= 0, the roots of which are imaginary. 

Ex. 2. What are the integral roots of the equation 
a:8_10a:« + 31a: — 30s5»0? 

Since the equation exhibits only variations of sign there oan 
be no negative roots. It will be necessary, therefore, to find 
o&ly the superior limit of the positive roots, and to employ the 
divisors of 30 between and this limit The limit is 10 ; and 
since 1 is obviously not a root, the trial divisors will be 2, 3, 5, 
and 6, by means of which we obtain 2, 3, and 5, for the roots. 
And the equation being of the third degree only, these are all 
the roots, and the equation is completely solved. 

Ex. 3. What are the integral roots of the equation a^ — 10 
«» + 37a:» — 60a: + 36 = 0? 

The equation has no negative roots. Applying the proosss 
we obtain 2 and 3 for tilie positive roots. These, it is evident 
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y be equal roots. To discover whether this is the case, we 
4Miiitiiuie the division by 2 and 3 upon the depressed equation 
after taking out the roots 2 and 3. Or we substitute 2 and 3 
niccessively in the derivative of the proposed. And since they 
8atisf)( this equation also, they are (art. 247) equal roots. Thus 
the integral roots of ilie proposed are 2, 2, 3, 3 ; and since it is 
of the fourth degree only, these ate all its roots. 

252. When the number of trial divisors is large, the process 
is laborious. It will admit of some simplification in the manner 
we will now explain. 

Let it be proposed, for example, to find the integral roots of 
the equation a:» — 15 a:^ + 74 a: — 120 = 0. 

The equation has no negative roots. The superior limit to 
the positive roots is 15 ; and since 1 is obviously not a root, the 
trial divisors will be 12, 10, 8, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

In making trial of the divisors it will be found most conven- 
ient to invert the order of the coefficients, that is,« arrange with, 
reference to the ascending powers- of x, and then change the 
signs of the divisor, the efiect of which will be merely to change 
the signs of the quotient. 

Thus, in the present example, if we begin with 3, the work 
will be 



3 
1 



— 120 + 74—15+1 
— 40 



34. 

6 IS not a root, since 34 is not divisible by 3, and the total drris- 
ion by 3 is, therefore, impossible. Try next 4. 



4 
1 



-120 + 74-15 + 1 
—.30+11—1 



44—4 0. 

4 is a root, since there is no remainder. Proceeding with the 
process we find 5 and 6 for the remaining roots. 

If the operations performed above be examined with attention, 
the following principle, which may easily be proved to be 
general, will be discovered, viz. : In order that a number may 
be a root, the first coefficient or absolute term, must be divisible 



12, 10, 


8. 


6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 


-10,-12,- 
64, 62, 


15,- 
59, 


- 20, — 24, — 30, — 40,— 60, 
54, 50, 44, 34, 14, 


* * 


* 


9, 10, 11, * 7 
— 6,— 5,- 4, —8 






— 1,— 1,— 1, —4 
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by it, so must also the sum of the quotieat and the next co- 
efficient, the sum of this last quotient and the next coefficient, 
and 80 on throughout, the last quotient being always — 1. 
Any number which will not sustain these tests in succession it 
not a root 

Taking advantage of what has now been said, the entin 
work in the example proposed may be conveniently performed 
as follows : 

— 120 
+ 74 

— 15 

+ 1 

— 3 

The coefficients of the proposed are placed in a vertical 
column with their proper signs. On the same horizontal line 
with the first coefficient, or absolute term, are arranged the trial 
divisors. Beneath these, in the same horizontal line with the 
second coefficient, are placed the quotients arising from the 
division of the absolute term by the trial divisors. Beneath 
these, in the next line, are placed the sums of the first quotient 
and second coefficients. These are the dividends to be divided 
next by the trial divisors ; and the quotients of this division are 
placed beneath them in the next line below, and in the same 
line with the third coefficient, and so on in order. 

On the second division the divisoi-s 12, 10, 8, and 3 are re- 
jected, and the divisor 2 on the fourth. The only divisors which 
sustain the required tests are 6, 5, and 4, and these are, there- 
fore, roots of the equation. 

The following examples will serve as an additional exercise. 

Ex. 1. What are the integral roots of the equation a^-j-S 
a:«_8a:-4-10 = 0? Ans. — 6. 

Ex. 2. What are the integral roots of the equation x!^ + A 
aB«-.a:«— 16ar — 12 = 0? Ans. 2, — 1,-2, and —3. 
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Ex. 3. What are the mtegral roots of the equation a?* — «• 
— 13a:*+ 16a: — 48=0? Ans. 4, and — 4. 

Ex. 4. What are the integral roots of the equation a?* — 7 
j^4.17aJ— 17:c + 6 = 0? Ans. 1, 1, 2, and 3. 

253. The method above is applicable also to equations, the 
coefficients of which are entire numbers and that of the first 
term difierent from unity. In this case the last quotient will 
be — 1 multiplied by the coefficient of the first term. 

Ex. 1. Find the integral roots of the equation 2 a:' — 22 a:* 
-f62a: — 42 = 0. Ans. 1, 3, and 7. 

Ex. 2. What are the integral roots of the equation 3 a:' — 23 
a^-j-44a;_20 = 0? Ans. 2 and 5. 

254. We proceed next to equations which contain fractional 
comm^surable roots. 

Let it be proposed, for example, to find the commensurable 
roots of the equation 

To find the integral roots, we free the equation from denomi- 
nators, which will not alter the value of the roots. This gives 

24 a:* — 74a;» + 61a;« — 19a: + 2 = 0. 
Applying next the process above to this equation we obtain 
2 for the integral root. Removing this from the proposed, the 
reduced equation will be 

IQ O 1 

12 ^8 24 ^^ 

Since 2 is the only integral root of the proposed, the commen- 
surable roots of this last, if it have any, must be fractional. 
To determine these we transform the equation into another 
whose roots shall be integral. In order to this (art. 240, no. 2) 

we put X = ^, 24 being the least common multiple of the de- 

nominators, and we have for the transformed 

;B8_26a:» + 216a: — 576 = 0. (3) 

Applying the process for integral roots to this equation the 

27 
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soon mre bund to be 12, 8, and 6. Bat dieae, ii is rnnkBL^ 
aio 84 timet laiger than those of equation (S). Henee.jths 
foolB of (2) mie ^, i, and f. 

The roots of the proposed equation will be, iherafbmi 9; ^ |i 
and^. 

Ex. 2. Find the commensoiaUe looti of the eqnalion i^ — 

Si 1 1 

3Q«" + 3« — 3Q = 0- Ans. i, i,andf 

Ex. 3. Find the commensurable roots of the equatian 3 4^ — 
142*-f 21x — 10=:0. Ans. 1, $,and2. 

Ex. 4. What are the commensurable roots of the equation 
12** + 20a:»-lla:»-6x + 2 = 0? 

Ans. ^,^,^ I, and ^8. 

mCOMMSNSURABLB BOOTS. 

255. Incommensurable Roots are those which haye no com- 
mon measure with unity, such as surds and interminable deci- 
mals. 

We proceed next to equations having incommensurable roots. 
These may be found by the principles explained above to aoj 
degree of approximation we please 

Let it be proposed, for example, to find the roots of the equa 
tion a»+ 11 a:» — 102a: + 181 = 0. 

The substitution of -f- ^ ^^d — oo shows that the equation 
has three real roots. And since there is but one permanence, 
two of the roots will be positive. The functions are 

V= a» + lla:»-102a:+181 
Vi= 3a:3-f 22a:-102 
Vg=122z — 393 

Putting x = gives -j 1- 2 variations. 

x=l « + h 

x = 2 " •] + 

s^zssS " -J 1- 2 " 

xtxBc4t " *|^H~'H*4" no iraudatiofi. 
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Tbe two positive roots are, thevefore, comprised betweea 3 
-Mi 4> To approach ^em more nearly, we tianflfomi Ihe paa- 
posed equation into another whose roots shall be leap if% 
the functions will be, 

V= i« + 20a»-9x+l 

Y^=l22x—2n 

F^irttiDg in these 

ar = gives -{ \- 2 variations. 

z = A " 4 1- 

a: = .2 " -j 1- 2 " 

x^.S " 4" "H + -f* J^o variation. 
The two positive roots of the reduced equation are comprised, 
therefore, between J2 and .3. Hence those of the proposed are 
comprised between 3^ and 3.3. 

To approach the roots still nearer we transform the last 
tmnsformed equation, a^-^-fiOa^ — 9a:-(-l, into another, the 
n>ots of which shall be less by .2. The functions will then be 

V=i a;» + 20.6a:>-.88a:+.008 
Vi= 2z' + 41J2x — ja8 
V^^ 122 X— 2.6 

V, = +- 

In these xe=s gives -}-— [- 2 variations. 

a:=i.01 " -| \- 2 " 

a: = .02 " f- 1 variation. 

:r = .03 " + "}" 4" -f" 110 variaticm. 
The two positive roots of the last transformed are comprised, 
therefore, between .01, .02 and .02, .03. By consequence the 
first three figures in those of the proposed are 3.21, and 3.22 ; 
and since the sum of the diree roots is — 11, the negative root 
will be — 17.43. We shall have, therefore, for the approximate 
roots of the proposed 3.21, 3J22, and — 17.43. 

By the process above we may approach the roots of an equa- 
tion as nearly as we please. The process is, however, laboiioil^, 
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and may be much abridged. The following method of 
pliahing this object was first published by W. O. Homer, rf 
Bath, England, in 1819. 

hornbr's mbthod of afprozimation. 

256. This method is founded upon the following princ^pki. 
Let there be the equation 

V = a:^ + Aa:*-i+ Ta: + U = 0. 

Let t! be the part of the root of this equation already found, 
and y the remaining part, y being very small compared with z'. 
Then, transforming the proposed into another, the roots of which 
shall be less by i! ^ we obtain 

V' = jr + A'jr'+ .... T'y + U' = 0; 
then, since y is a very small quantity, all the terms of this equa- 
tion, in which the power of y is above the first, may be neglected^ 
and the equation T y -j- U' = 0, will give the value of y very 
nearly. Resolving this equation we have 

U' 

Thus, in the equation a:* — 5a:*-f"Q^ — 1 = 0, the value of 
r, it is easy to see, lies between and 1. Neglecting the terms 
v^ch involve x above the first power, we have for a trial equa- 
tion 8a: — 1 = 0, from which we obtain a:= .125. The first 
figure of this decimal is true, since by substitution it will be 
found that the value of z lies between .1 and .2. Thus the 
first figure of the approximate root is easily determined. In 
order to proceed to the next, we transform the equation V =s 
into another whose roots shall be less by the part last found. 
This will give a new trial equation, by which to find the second 
figure of the root, and so on. The rule may be thus stated : 

1**. Find by trial, or by Sturm's Theorem, the situation and 
first figure of the real roots. 

2^. Transform the proposed equation into another, whose 
roots shall be less than those of the given equation by the part 
of the root already found. 
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3^. With the absolute term in this transformed equation for 
a diridend, and the coefficient of z for a divisor, find the next 
figure of the root and verify it in the transformed equation. 

4®. Diminish the roots of the transformed equation by the 
value of the figure last obtained, divide as before for the next 
figure, and so on. 

Ex. 1. Find the roots of the equation a;'-j-10a:"4-6« — 
260 = 0. The functions will be 

V = a»+10a:» + 5:c — 260 
Vi = 3a:«-(-20« +5 
Va=17a:-f239 
V, = -. 
Substituting in these functions as above, the equation, it will 
be found, has but one real root, the first figure of which is 4. 
'fiansfonning it into another, the roots of which shall be less 
by 4, the operation will be 



1 
4 



4-10 +5 —260 
4 56 244 



14 61 -16 

-1 J?? 
18 133 

22 

andthetransformedwillbex'-f 222:»-f-13da;— 16 = 0. (2) 

We have, therefore, for the first trial equation 133 z — 16 

3s=0, which gives .1 for the second figure of the root. Thus 

the root of the proposed will be 4.1 nearly. Transforming 

next the equation (2) iiito another, whose roots shall be less by 

.1, the operation will be 

1 
.1 



1 


+ 22. 
0.1 


+ 133 
2.21 


— 16 
13.521 




22.1 
.1 


135.21 
2.22 


— 2.479 




.1 


137.43 





22.3 
27* 



a» 
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aad Hm tnasfoimed wiU be 2>^4-22.3x>+ lS7^«~S,fI» 
—a (3) 

We haTe, therefore, for the next trial equatioii, VnASB'^ 
2.479«b0, which gives .01 for the next figure of die ibot, 
The root will he, therefore, 4.11 neaily. Traniforlning, mq4 
equation (3) into another, i^dioee roots shall be lese ly i)l> Ae 
opeiatMm will be 



1 
.01 



+ 22.3 
M 

22.31 

m 

22.32 
.01 



+ 137.43 
.gMl 

137.«»1 

" jasm 

137.8763 



— 2.479 
1.376681 

— 1.102469 



22.33 

tad the tnuksformed will be 

«> + 22.330:*+ 137.8763 :e— 1.103469 1»0. (4) 

And we have for the next trial equation 137.8763 x — 
1.102469 =s 0, by which we obtain .007 for the next figure of 
the root. Transforming (4) into another, whose roots shall be 
less by .007, the operation will be 



1 

.007 


1 


+ 22.33 
.007 


H 


■137.8763 
.156369 


-1.102469 
.966228613 




22.337 
.007 




138.032659 
.156408 


-.13624Q38rf 






22.344 

.007 




13ai89067 





22.361 

and the transformed will be 

OB* + 22.361 a^ + 138.189067 x - .136240387 =» 0, (6) 

and the next trial equation is 138.189067 « — .1362403^7 = 0, 
from which we obtain .0009 for the next figure of the root. 
The root of the proposed will be, therefore, 4.1179 nearly. In 
like manner the approximation may be poshed as far as we 
Ph 
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-The caleolatiims may be perfonned mote concisely as in the 
Mowing table : 



if 



+ 10 

4 



+ 5 
66 



260 
244 



I 4.1179 + 





14 
4 


61 
72 


*-16 
13.621 




18 
4 


*133 
2J31 


• — 2.479 
1.376631 


1. 
.1 


*22.1 
.1 


136.21 
2.22 


* — 1.102469 
.966228613 




22.2 
.1 


* 137.43 
.2231 


*— .136240387 


1 

.01 


* 22.31 
.01 


137.6631 
.2232 






22.32 
.01 


* 137.8763 
.166369 




1 

.007 


*22J37 

7 


138.032669 
.166408 






22.344 

7 


* 13ai89067 





♦22.351 

The process, when compared with the previous work, will be 
easily understood. The coefficients of the successiye trans- 
formed equations are marked with a star. The .1 placed at 
the right of ^22 in the first column is the .1 added in the first 
step of the process for obtaining the second transformed equa- 
tion, the addition being more conveniently made in this manner. 
A similar remark applies to the right hand figure of the other 
coefficients in the same column. 

The successive figures may be verified as they are obtained 
in the thmsformed equation. The process, it is evident, be- 
comes more accurate as we proceed. After four or more 
decimals have been obtained, two or three more may in general 
be found by simple division. 

Tlie sign of the last term will sometimes change in the 
course of the operation. Unless there is in this case a change 
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of sign in the preceding column also, the figure which ha« 
giren rise to the change must he incorrect. This change may 
not, however, always occur at the same figure of the root. 

257. In the preceding example a greater number of decimal 
places has been employed than is necessary to obtain the root 
to the degree of approximation attained, and the work might 
have been abridged by the omission of some of them. 

Let it be required, as a second example, to find the roots of 
the equation a:*— 17 0;* + 54 a: — 350 = 0, to three places of 
decimals. 

The equation has but one real root, the first two figures of 
which, found by trial, or Sturm's Theorem, are 14. The re 
mainder of the work, according to the rule, will be as follows : 



1 

14 


1 —17 
14 

- 3 
14 

11 
14 

*25.9 
.9 

26.8 
.9 

* 217.75 

5 

27.80 
5 

* 2 7.854 
1 4 

27.858 
4 


+ 54 
— 42 

12 *. 
154 

#166 * 
23.31 


—350 1 14 
168 

— 182 
170.379 

- 11.621 
10.740 


954 

875 


1 
.9 


189.31 
24.12 


» — 880 
865 


125 
275664 






13 

1875 


— 14 1849336 


1 
.05 


214.g 

i.a 


)175 
1900 






* 216. i 


J 075 
111416 




1. 
.00 


216.; 

a 


318916 
L11432 


• 




216,^ 


130348 





27.862 

If this work is examined with attention, it will be seen that 
the result will still remain the same, if all the figures to the 
right of the vertical lines, and those below the vertical line in 
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fte left hand column are omitted, by which the labw will be 
Mich abridged. 

The olject is to retain no more decimal places in the last 
Qohiom than are necessary ; and these, in general, will aoi be 
greater than the number of places required in the root Thus, 
in the present example, three places only being required m iiht 
root, we cut off in the last column, by a vertical line, all ihit 
remaining figures after three places have been obtained. This 
oeeurs after the operations with the figure 9 of the root hare 
been completed. Then, since the multiplication by each new 
figure of the root produces one new decimal place m each 
colunm as we proceed from left to right, in order that .no new 
decimal places may occur in the right hand coliunn we must, 
it is evident, cut off one figure in the column next preosding, 
two figures in the column next preceding that, and so on. Hie 
(^ration with the figure 5 of the root being completed, we 
again cut oflf one figure in the column next preceding the lasty 
and two in the column next preceding that, and so on. Th« 
work will then stand thus : 



1 
14 



-17 

14 

» 

-3 

14 

11 

14 



1 

.9 



*25.9 
9 

26.8 
9 



54 
-48 

12 
154 

*166 
23.31 

189.31 
24.12 

* 213.4 3 
1.38 



— 350 
168 



14.954»7 



*— 182 

170.379 

*— 11.621 
10.741 

— .880 

865 

-16 
15 



.05 



004 



*2 



7.7 
1 



214.8 
1.3 



1 
9 



|..|.2|7.8 2tll6f.2 

Care, it is evident, must be taken that, in the result of eaek 

operation, tlie figure immediately preceding the one cut off 

remain the same as if the contraction were not made. Thus 

21 
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in the operation with the figure 5 of the root, we continue die' 
use of the 77, cut ojS* in the left hand column, until the c^ntiao' 
with the 5 is completed. We retain also, in the column next 
following, one of the decimal places cut off. This gives, when 
the operation with the 5 is completed, 216.2 in this column,' 
precisely as if the contraction were not made. Cutting off next 
one figure, the 2, in the column hefore the last, and two in the 
column before that, there will be none remaining in this column, 
and the multiplication by 4, the next figure of the root, will 
produce no effect upon the following columns. 

Having obtained the 4, two additional figures may be found 
by simple division. In order to this, cutting off the 6 in the 
column before the last, we have 21 for a divisor and 15 for a 
dividend, which gives for the next figure of the root. Again 
cutting off the 1 in the column before the last, we have 2 for a 
divisor and 15 for a dividend, which gives 7 for the next figure 
of the root ; and the operation, true to 5 places of decimals, is 
now terminated. 

There is room for the exerqisc of judgment in the use of the 
figures cut off. The object being to keep the right hand figure 
in the result of each operation what it would be if the contrac- 
tion were not made, the learner must judge, in each case, what 
is necessary for this purpose. What has been done will serve 
as a general direction. After a little practice the operations 
will be easily executed, and the root obtained, to any degree of 
approximation required, with extreme facility. 

Ex. 3. To find the roots of the equation a:* — 1 x-^-l =zO, 
There will be one negative and two positive roots. To find the 
negative root, we change the sign of the alternate terms, and 
proceed as for a positive root. The result, with its sign changed, 
will be the negative root sought. 

The roots are 1.356895, 1.692021, and — 3.048917, true to 
six places of decimals. 

Two of the roots being obtained, the other may be found by 
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die principle, art. 229. Thus, to find the negative root, we take 
the sum of the two positive roots with the contrary sign. 

Ex. 4. Find one root of the equation a^-^Sa^-^bx — 178 
t^ 0, true to 6 places of decimals. Ans. 4.538625. 

Ex. 5. Find the roots of the equation a^ — 6x — 3bbb0 
tsoe to four places of decimals. 

Ans. 2.4908, — 0.6566, - 1.8342. 
Ex. 6. Find a root of the equation 2^'^2a^'-2^x — TOc=: 
), trae to four places of. decimals. • Ans. 5.1345. 

Ex. 7. Find the root of the equation a:'4"3^ + 2^""^^ 
- 2 a: — 2 = 0, to four places of decimals. Ans. 1.0591. 

Ex. 8. Find the roots of the equation a;* — a:'-f-2a:*-|-aj — 4 
srO. Ans. 1.14699459, and — 1.0905935. 

258. The preceding process may be applied to the extraction 
f Ae roots of numbers. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to extract the third root of 9. 

In this case, we have to solve the equation x^ — 9=s0, 
which, by the preceding process, gives 2.0800838 for the 
answer. 

Ex. 2. To find the roots of the equation x^ — 2 =s 0. 

Ans. ± 1.414213. 

Ex. 3. Find the fifth root of 2. Ans. 1.148699. 

SECTION XXVIII. Elimination. — Solution of equations 

WITH TWO OR MORE UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

259. The equations of any degree, thus far solved, contain 
one unknown quantity only. We proceed next to equations 
with more than one unknown quantity. 

Let there be two equations with two unknown quantities. It 
is proposed to find the systems of values for the unknown 
quantities x and y, that will satisfy these equations. In 
order to this, we must first eliminate one of the unknown quan- 
tities. 

Let the equations, arranged in reference to :r, be represented 
by A = 0, B = 0. 
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A|iplying to iheae the principle of the greatest common diritor, ^ 
let Q=s the quotient of A hy B, and Rs=s the remainder; ihen 

A»BQ + R. 

b Mbwi from this equality, that all the values of x and f 
whioh give A =s 0, B ss 0, must also give B sa 0. The s^ 
tern of equations A = 0, B = 0, may, therefore, be replaced 
by die more simple 83rstem, B cb 0, R = 0. 

Dividing next B by S, let a new remainder R' be reached. 
We mny, in like manner, substitute fcnr B s= 0, R &s 0, the ays* 
Itm Rsx 0, R' s=sO, in which R' is of a lower degree in leMptd 
to » than R. And we may thus continue until a remainder, S'^ 
for enun^e, is obtained independent of x. The original sys- 
tem, A aoi 0, B s=s 0, may then be replaced by the system R'ss 
0, BT ssO, in which R" contains y only, and R' is generally of 
the first degree in rr. The equation R'' = 0, from which s is 
eliminated, is called ihejimd equation. 

l%e values of y being obtained from the final equation, those 
ef X will be easily found; and thus the systems of values iasx 
and y, proper to satisfy the propose*d equations, be determined. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

X +y — SasO. 
Ap^ying the process of the greatest common diviscnr. 



x'+(yS)x 



a:— y + 8 



-(y — 8)0:— y« — 34 

— (y — 8)a? — y«+16y-64 

2 y* — 16 y 4- 30= Remainder. 
Putting this remainder equ^l to 0, we have for the final equa- 
tion, y* — 8y+16 = 0. 

Resolving this equation we obtain yss3 or 6; and, substi- 
tuting in the divisor, we obtain for the corresponding values 
of a;, a; = 5 or 3. Thus the system of values for x and y, 
which satisfy the proposed equations, are y = 3, a; = 5, and 

y sae 5, Z ss= 3. 
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Ex. d. Find tiie values of x and y in ^ equationis 

a:«^+y* — 333 = 0, 

xy' + y — 21 = 0. 

Ans. y = 3, a; = 2, or ^ = 18, a; ss ^^, 
JBx. 3. Find tke values of x and y in the equationi 

Ax — 2y+ y*— 11 = 0, 
a:-f-4y — 14 = 0. 
Ans. y&s3, a;=:2, or y= l^:ea= — 46. 

260. In the process for finding the greatest common divisor, 
ilioay be neceasary, in order that the division may be eiactly 
{lei&jacned, to multiply one of the quantities by a factor contain- 
ing y. In this way roots may be introduced into tha fioal 
equation foreign to the proposed equations, and which m\mt be 
rejected. 

• In tike manner, for convenience, factors containing y may be 
suppressed in the course of the operations, which, when put 
4qnal to 0, may give values for y proper to satisfy the equations, 
hoUt which, from the suppression of the factors, will not be faond 
in the final ^nation. We must, therefore, in order to a com- 
fht& solution, make the factors introduced or suppressed equal 
6. We shall thus establish relations which, with the final 
^nation, will enable us readily to detect the foreign solutaom 
and to determine all the values of the unknown qaantWes 
proper to satisfy the proposed equations. 

261. Various simplifications may be introduced into the cqaeia- 
tions, and the process improved so as to avoid the foreign solu- 
tions. The general idea of the process we have given is all 
our limits admit. We subjoin a few additional examples. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 

3^^ y«-62r — 9 = 0, 
3^ + 2xy+ 2^—1 = 0. 
Ans. y = — 1, a; = 2, and y = — 2, :v = 1. 
Ex. 2. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 
:b»— 3ya:«+ (3 y« — y+l)a:- 2^ + 2^ — 2 jr = 0, 
^-^2yx -{-f — y^sO. Ans. a: = 2,7=rl. 

28 
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A|iplying to iheae the princijde of the greatest conuiMm 
let Q SS3S the quotient of A by B, and Bas the remainder; ihem 

A»BQ + S. 

b MhiWB finom this equality, that all the values of z and f 
whioh give AssO, BibO, must also give BcsO. Vies^ 
tem of equations A s= 0, B = 0, may, theie&ie, be replaoed 
by die more simple S3r8tem, B :as 0, R = 0. 

Dividing next B by S, let a new remainder R' be reached. 
We flttiy, in like manner, substitute fcnr B ss 0, R &s 0, the ays* 
Itm Bsx 0, R' ssO, in which BT is of a lower degree in resjiect 
to X than B. And we may thus continue until a lemaindex, S'^ 
ftr enunple, is obtained independent of x. The original sys- 
tem, AamO, Bs=sO, may then be n^daced by the system B'as 
0, BT asO, in which B" contains y only, and R' is geneiaUy of 
die first degree in x. The equation R'' =: 0, from which Ji is 
eliminated, is called ihejinal equation. 

l%e values of y being obtained from the final equation, those, 
ef X will be easily found; and thus the systems of values tea » 
and y, proper to satisfy the propose*d equations, be determined. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

:c>-j-y«_34=0 
X +y — SobO. 
Applying the process of the greatest common diviscnr, 



ai^^^y^S)x 



a: + y-8 



x—y + a 

— (y — 8)a:— y» — 34 

— (y — 8)g — y«+16y-64 

2y» — 16y + 30= Bemainder. 

Putting this remainder equ^l to 0, we have for the final equa- 
tion, y* — 8y+15 = 0. 

Besolving this equation we obtain y:^3 or5; and, substi- 
tuting in the divisor, we obtain for the corresponding values 
of a;, a; = 5 or 3. Thus the system of values for x and y, 
which satisfy the proposed equations, are y = 3, a; = 5, and 
ysx5, a;sss3. 
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may be true whatever value is assigned to x. Since the coeffi- 
cients A, B, C . . are to be determined, they are on this account 
called undetermined coeffideTUs, 

Since by hypothesis the proposed equation must be true, 
whatever value is assigned to x, it must be true for the particu- 
lar value a: = 0. Putting 2; = 0, the equation is reduced to 
ss A ; we have, therefore, A = 0. Substituting this value 
of A in the equation, and dividing both sides by x, it becomes 

= B + Ca; + D-c2+ .. 
but since this equation must also be true whatever the value of 
X, putting a: = 0, we obtain B = 0. By the same course of 
reasoning it may be shown also that C =s 0, D = 0. 

If, then, we have an equation of the form 

= A+Ba: + Ca:2 + Da:«+&c., 
in which the coefficients A, B, C, &c., are independent of x, in 
order that the equation may be true whatever value is assigned 
to z, each separate coefficient must necessarily be equal to zero. 

This is the principle upon which the method of undetermined 
coefficients is founded. We pass to some applications of the 
method. 

Ex. 1. Let there be a dividend z^ — P^ -\-p'i let the divisor 
be a: — a, and the quotient x — q; to determine the conditions 
necessary in order that the division may be exact. 

Since, when there is no remainder, the divisor multiplied by 
the quotient should produce anew the dividend, we must have 

{x — a) {x — q)=x^ — P ^ + p\ 
or, performing the multiplication indicated, transposing and re- 
ducing, 

= {a-^q—p) x + {j) —aq); 
but since this equation is true whatever the value of 2;, we must 
have 

a-^q — ^ = 0, and p' — a g = ; 
eliminating q from these last, we obtain 

a^ = ap'—p'. 
In order, therefore, that the division may be exact, we mua^ 
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Ex. 3. To find the values of z and y in the equationfl, 

Ans. The equations are incompatible. 
It will be easy to see how we are to proceed with three eqiuip 
tions with three unknown quantities, and so on. 

SECTION XXIX. iNFmriE Series. 

262. An infinite series is one in which the number of terms 
18 unlimited ; the law of the series being generally discoverable 
oy an examination of a few of the terms. 

A converging series is one whose successive terms decrease, 
or become less and less. 

A diverging series is one whose successive terms increase, or 
become greater and greater. 

An ascending series is one in which the exponents of the 
unknown quantity continually increase ; and a descending series 
is one in which the exponents continually decrease. 

When the value of an algebraic expression cannot be exactly 
determined, we expand the expression into a series, and thus 
endeavor to obtain an approximate value. We have, therefore, 
two questions to solve in respect to series. 1®. To expand 
algebraic expressions into series. 2®. To find any term of a 
series, and the sum of all the terms. 

undetermined coefficients. 

263. In the development of algebraic expressions in series, 
the method of undetermined coefficients is found of great 
utility. 

We will give a brief exposition of this method. 
Let there be the equation, 

= A + Bx -^03^ + ^3^+ ... 

in which the coefficients A, B, C . . are independent of x; it is 
required to determine these coefficients so that the equation 
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may be true whatever value is assigned to x. Since the coeffi- 
cients A, B, C . . are to be determined, they are on this account 
called undetermined coeffideTUs, 

Since by hypothesis the proposed equation must be true, 
whatever value is assigned to x, it must be true for the particu- 
lar value x=iO. Putting a; = 0, the equation is reduced to 
= A ; we have, therefore, A = 0. Substituting this value 
of A in the equation, and dividing both sides by x, it becomes 

but since this equation must also be true whatever the value of 
Zf putting a: = 0, we obtain B = 0. By the same course of 
reasoning it may be shown also that C = 0, D == 0. 
If, then, we have an equation of the form 

= A+Ba:-j-Ca:2 + Da:«+&c., 
in which the coefficients A, B, C, &c., are independent of a?, in 
order that the equation may be true whatever value is assigned 
to Zy each separate coefficient must necessarily be equal to zero. 

This is the principle upon which the method of undetermined 
coefficients is founded. We pass to some applications of the 
method. 

Ex. 1. Let there be a dividend z^ — px-\-p', let the divisor 
be ar — a, and the quotient x — q; to determine the conditions 
necessary in order that the division may be exact. 

Since, when there is no remainder, the divisor multiplied by 
the quotient should produce anew the dividend, we must have 

(x — a) (x — q)=x^ — P ^ + P\ 
or, performing the multiplication indicated, transposing and re- 
ducing, 

= {a'}-q—p)z + {j)'-aq); 
but since this equation is true whatever the value of a:, we must 
have 

a-^-q — j? = 0, and p' — aq:^0; 
eliminating q from these last, we obtain 

a^ = ap — p'. 
In order, therefore, that the division may be exact, we mua^ 
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and 1^ tiansfonned wdl be z* -}- 32.3 x* + 137.43 je — 2.^79 
— 0. (3) 

We haT«, theiefoie, for the next trial equation, 137.43 4 -<«- 
2479s30, which gives .01 for the next figure of the ibot. 
The root will be, therefore, 4.11 neaii3r* Trangforming, neatly 
equation (3) into another, whose roots shall be less l^ .01> A* 
operation will be 

1 
.01 



1 +22.3 
.01 


+ 13T.« 
.2331 


— 2.479 
1.376531 


22.31 
.01 


137.6581 

sum 


— 1.102469 

• 


22.32 
.01 


137.8763 





22.33 

and the transformed will be 

a:* + 22.33a:»+ 137.8763 « — 1.102469 -.0. (4) 

And we have for the next trial equation 137.8763 x — 
1.102469 = 0, by which we obtain .007 for the next figure of 
the root. Transforming (4) into another, whose roots shall be 
less by .007, the operation will be 



1 

.007 


1 


+ 22.33 
.007 


H 


■ 137.8763 
.156359 


- 1.102469 
.966228613 




22.337 
.007 




138.032659 
.156408 


-.13624038^ 






22.344 
.007 




138.189067 





22.351 

and the transformed will be 

x^ + 22.351 s^ + 138.189067 z - .136240387 = 0, (5) 

and the next trial equation is 138.189067 a; — .1362403^7 = 0, 
from which we obtain .0009 for the next figure of the root. 
The root of the proposed will be, therefore, 41179 nearly. In 
tike manner the approximation maybe poshed as &r as we 
please. 
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The calculations may be performed mote concisely as in thA 
following table : 



1 
4 



1 +10 
4 



+ 5 
56 



-260 
244 



|4117» + 





14 
4 


61 
72 


*-16 
13.521 




18 
4 


*133 
2J31 


» 2.479 
1.376531 


1. 
.1 


*22.1 
.1 


135.21 
2.22 


» — 1.102469 
.966228613 




22.2 
.1 


* 137.43 
.2231 


♦—.136240387 


1 

.01 


* 22.31 
.01 


137.6531 
.2232 






22,32 
.01 


* 137.8763 
.156359 




1 

.007 


♦ 22.337 

7 


138.032659 
.156408 


- 




22.344 

7 


* 13ai89067 





* 22.351 

The process, when compared with the previous work, will be 
easily understood. The coefficients of the successive trans- 
formed equations are marked with a star. The .1 placed at 
the right of ^22 in the first column is the .1 added in the first 
step of the process for obtaining the second transformed equa- 
tion, the addition being more conveniently made in this manner. 
A similar remark applies to the right hand figure of the other 
coefficients in the same column. 

The successive figures may be verified as they are obtained 
in the tfansformed equation. The process, it is evident, be- 
comes more accurate as we proceed. After four or more 
decimals have been obtained, two or three more may in general 
be found by simple division. 

Tlie sign of the last term will sometimes change in the 
course of the operation. Unless there is in this case a change 
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of ^sign in the preceding column also, the figure which has 
glren rise to the change must he incorrect. This change may 
not, however, always occur at the same figure of the root. 

257. In the preceding example a greater number of decimal 
places has been employed than is necessary to obtain the root 
to the degree of approximation attained, and the work might 
have been abridged by the omission of some of them. 

Let it be required, as a second example, to find the roots of 
the equation :if' — 17 a:* + 54a; — 350 = 0, to three places of 
decimals. 

The equation has but one real root, the first two figures of 
which, found by trial, or Sturm's Theorem, are 14 The re 
mainder of the work, according to the rule, will be as follows : 



1 

14 


1 


— 17 
14 

- 3 
14 

11 
14 

*25.9 
.9 

26.8 
.9 

* 217.75 

5 

27.80 
5 

* 2 7.854 

4 

27.858 
4 


+ 54 
— 42 

12 *. 
154 

#166 * 
23.31 

189.31 
24.12 


—350 1 14 
168 

-182 
170.379 

- 11.621 
10.740 


.954 
875 


1 
.9 


* — 880 
865 


125 
275664 




* 213.< 


13 
^875 


— 14 1849336 


1 
.05 




214.8 
1.2 


n75 
1900 






* 216. 1 


J075 
LI 1416 




1. 
.004 


216.1 


318916 
111432 


• 




216.' 


130348 





27.862 

If this work is examined with attention, it will be seen that 
the result will still remain the same, if all the figures to the 
right of the vertical lines, and those below the vertical line in 
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Ae left hand column are omitted, by which the labor will be 
miich abridged. 

The object is to retain no more decimal pkoes in the ImI 
column than are necessary ; and these, in general, will aol be 
greater than the number of places required in the root Thos, 
in the present example, three places only being required in die 
root, we cut off in the last column, by a vertical line, all ii» 
remaining figures after three places have been obtained. This 
occurs after the operations with the figure 9 of the root have 
been completed. Then, since the multiplication by each new 
figure of the root produces one new decimal glace m each 
column as we proceed from left to right, in order that .no sew 
decimal places may occur in the right hand coliunn we mxuHf 
it is evident, cut off one figure in the column next preceding, 
two figures in the column next preceding that, and so on. Tkm 
q)eration with the figure 5 of the root being completed, we 
again cut off one figure in the column next preceding the hstt 
and two in the colunm next preceding that, and so on. Thm 
work will then stand thus : 



1 
U 



-17 

14 

■ I 

-3 
14 

11 
14 



1 
.9 



*25.9 
9 

26.8 
9 



54 

12 

164 

*166 
23.31 

189.31 
2412 



— 350 
168 



1495^7 



* 213.4 
1.3 



3 
8 



*— 182 
170.379 

*— 11.621 
10.741 

— .880 

865 

-16 
16 



.05 



004 



*2 



7.7 
1 



2148 
1.3 



1 

9 



I -I .2|7.8 2|lt6f.2 

Care, it is evident, must be taken that» in the result of eaek 

operation, the figure immediately preceding the one cut off 

remain the same as if the contraction were not made. Thus 
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in the operation with the figure 5 of the root, we continue lh€' 
use of the 77, cut off in the left hand column, until the qpeiatioo 
with the 5 is completed. We retain also, in the column next 
following, one of the decimal places cut off. This gives, when 
the operation with the 5 is completed, 216.2 in this column; 
precisely as if the pontraction were not made. Cutting off next 
one figure, the 2, in the column before the last, and two in the 
column before that, there will be none remaining in this column, 
and the multiplication by 4, the next figure of the root, will 
produce no effect upon the following columns. 

Haying obtained the 4, two additional figures may be found 
by simple division. In order to this, cutting oft* the 6 in the 
column before the last, we have 21 for a divisor and 15 for a 
dividend, which gives for the next figure of the root Again 
cutting off the 1 in the column before the last, we have 2 fcnr a 
divisor and 15 for a dividend, which gives 7 for the next figure 
of the root ; and the operation, true to 5 places of decimals, is 
now terminated. 

There is room for the exerqisc of judgment in the use of the 
figures cut off. The object being to keep the right hand figure 
in the result of each operation what it would be if the contrac- 
tion were not made, the learner must judge, in each case, what 
is necessary for this purpose. What has been done will serve 
as a general direction. After a little practice the operations 
will be easily executed, and the root obtained, to any degree of 
approximation required, with extreme facility. 

Ex. 3. To find the roots of the equation :j^ — 7x4"'^ = ^• 
There will be one negative and two positive roots. To find the 
negative root, we change the sign of the alternate terms, and 
proceed as for a positive root. The result, with its sign changed, 
will be the negative root sought. 

The roots are 1.356895, 1.692021, and — 3.048917, true to 
six places of decimals. 

Two of the roots being obtained, the other may be found by 
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die principle, art. 229. Thus, to find the negative root, we take 
the sum of the two positive roots with the contrary sign. 

Ex. 4. Find one root of the equation x^-^Sa^-^bx — 178 
s^B 0, true to 6 places of decimals. Ans. 4.538625. 

Ex. 5. Find the roots of the equation x^ — 5x — 3bbb0 
tme to four places of decimals. 

Ans. 2.4908, — 0.6566, — 1.8342. 
Ex. 6. Find a root of the equation a:* + 2 a;* — 23 a; — TOtsa 
), trae to four places of decimals. • Ans. 5.1345. 

Ex. 7. Find the root of the equation a:'4"^^ + 2^""^*' 
- 2 a: — 2 = 0, to four places of decimals. Ans. 1.0591. 
Ex. 8. Find the roots of the equation a;* — a:*-|-2a:*-|-aj — 4 
= 0. Ans. 1.14699459, and — 1.0905936. 

258. The preceding process may be applied to the extraction 
f the roots of numbers. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to extract the third root of 9. 

In this case, we have to solve the equation a^ — 9=s0, 
which, by the preceding process, gives 2.0800838 for the 
answer. 

Ex. 2. To find the roots of the equation x^ — 2 = 0. 

Ans. ± 1.414213. 

Ex. 3. Find the fifth root of 2. Ans. 1.148699. 

SECTION XXVIII. Elimination. — Solution of equations 

WITH two or more UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

259. The equations of any degree, thus far solved, contain 
one unknown quantity only. We proceed next to equations 
with more than one unknown quantity. 

Let there be two equations with two unknown quantities. It 
is proposed to find the systems of values for the unknown 
quantities x and y, that will satisfy these equations. In 
order to this, we must first eliminate one of the unknown quan- 
tities. 

Let the equations, arranged in reference to a;, be represented 
by A = 0, Bs=0. 
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A|iplying to thieae the principle of the greatest common diviBor, ^ 
let Q = the quotient of A hy B, and R=s the remainder ; then 

A»BQ + R. 

b IbllowB from this equality, that all the values of x and y 
whioh give A =s 0, B ss 0, must also give B sa 0. The sya- 
tern of equations A = 0, B = 0, may, therefore, be replaced 
by die more simple S3rstem, B r^s 0, R = 0. 

Dividing next B by R, let a new remainder R' be reacb^. 
We Itttty, in like manner, substitute for B s=: 0, R &= 0, the ays- 
Itm Rsx 0, R' s=0, in which R' is of a lower degree in respect 
to X than R. And we may thus continue until a remainder, R^ 
ftr enunjde, is obtained .independent of x. The original sys- 
tem, A ait 0, B = 0, may then be r^laced by the system R' =s 
0, R^ sssO, in which R" contains y only, and R' is generally of 
the first degree in x. The equation R'' =s 0, from which m is 
eUminated, is called ihejinal equation. 

l%e Talues of y being obtained from the final equation, those 
ef xwill be easily found; and thus the systems of values for oe 
and y, proper to satisfy the propose*d equations, be determined. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

ai' + t/' — U = 
X +y — SasO. 
Ap^ying the process of the greatest common diviscnr. 



2i'+(yS)x 



x + y^B 



x—y + a 

— (y — 8)a:— y« — 34 

— (y — 8)g--y«+16y-64 

2 y» — 16 y + 30= Remainder. 

Patting this remainder equ^l to 0, we have for the final equa- 
tion, y« — 8y+16 = 0. 

Resolving this equation we obtain ys=53or5; and, substi- 
tuting in the divisor, we obtain for the corresponding values 
of a;, a; = 5 or 3. Thus the system of values for x and y, 
which satisfy the proposed equations, are y = 3, a; = 5, and 
y sx 5, z =3 3. 
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Ex. d. Find tiie values of x and y in ihe equationts 

a:«^+y« — 333 = 0, 

«2^ + y — 21 = 0. 
Ans. y = 3, a;= 2, or y = 18, a; = y^^, 
JBx. 3. Find tke values of x and ^ in ^e equationi 

4x — 2y+ y«— 11 = 0, 
a:-f-4y — 14 = 0. 
Ans. ys=i3, a? = 2, ory= l$,:c = — 46. 

260. In the process for finding the greatest common divisor, 
it may be necessary, in order that the division may be eiactly 
performed, to multiply one of the quantities by a fajctor contain- 
ing y. In this way roots may be introduced into tha fioal 
equation foreign to the proposed equations, and which muat be 
rejected. 

In like mani^r, for convenience, factors containing y may be 
suppressed in the course of the operaticms, which, whea put 
equal to 0, may give values for y proper to satisfy the equations, 
kU which, froiti the suppression of the &ctors, will not be faond 
in the final ^nation. We must, therefore, in order to a com- 
plete solution, make the factors introduced or suppressed equal 
6. We shall thus establish relations which, with the final 
^nation, will enable us readily to detect the foreign solutaom 
and to determine all the values of the unknown quantAtifis 
proper to satisfy the proposed equations. 

261. Various simplifications may be introduced into the cqaera- 
tions, and the process improved so as to avoid the foreign solu- 
tions. The general idea of the process we have given is all 
our limits admit. We subjoin a few additional examples. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 

a:2_ y» — 62r — 9 = 0, 
2^ + 2xy+ 2^—1 = 0. 
Ans. y = — 1, a; = 2, and y c= — 2, :v = 1. 
Ex. 2. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 
:b»— 3ya:«+(3y« — y+l)a:-y» + ya — 2jr = 0, 
^ — 2ya: ^ya_y = 0. Ans. a: = 2,7=rl. 

28 
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ApfljiDg to these the principle of the greatest common divisoT, 
let Q = the quotient of A by B, and Rs the remainder; then 

A«BQ4-R. 

It Mlowi from this equality, that all the values of z and y 
liiiieh give A &= 0, B es 0, must also give BsssO. Theqrs- 
tem of equations A = 0, B = 0, may, therefore, be replaced 
by the more simple system, B a= 0, R = 0. 

Dividing next B by R, let a new remainder R' be reached. 
We tttsy, in like manner, substitute for B ss 0, R s=s 0, the ays* 
lam RssB 0, R'ssO, in which R is of a lower degree in respect 
to s than R. And we may thus continue until a remainder, R'^ 
tbx esunidie, is obtained independent of x. The original sys- 
tem, A «tt 0, B = 0, may then be replaced by the system R's=s 
0| R'' asO, in which R" contains y only, and R' is generally of 
the first degree in z. The equation R^' =i 0, from which s is 
eliminated, is called ike final equation. 

Dm^ values of y being obtained from the final equation, those 
ef X will be easily found; and thus the systems of values {as x 
tad y^ proper to satisfy the proposeVl equations, be determined. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations 

a:« + y« — 34 = 
a: + y — 8 ae 0. 
Applying the process of the greatest common divisor, 

«•-[- y" — 34 x + y^8 

-(y — 8)a:— y» — 34 
_(y_8)a: — y«+16y-64 

2 y* — 16 y -|- 30= Remainder. 
Patting this remainder equal to 0, we have for the final equa- 
tion, y»— By +15 = 0. 

Resolving this equation we obtain yss3or5; and, substi- 
tating in the divisor, we obtain for the corresponding values 
of 2, a; = 5 or 3. Thus the system of values for x and y, 
which satisfy the proposed equations, are y ^ 3, a: = 5, and 

yss:5, Xsss3. 
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Ez« 9: Find tlie valaes of x and y in die equationis 

a:»^+y« — 333 = 0, 
X ^^y — 21 = 0. 
Ans. y =s 3, :r = 2, or ^ s 18, :r = f^^. 
JEb. 3. Find &e values of op and y in the equatioi» 

4a; — 2y+ ^—11 = 0, 
a;-|-4y — 14 = 0. 
Ans. y=i3, ar = 2, or y= I5,a;=s — 46. 

260. In the process for finding the greatest common diyisor, 
it may be necessary, in order that the division may be emctly 
peifonned, to multiply one of the quantities by a fsu^tor contam- 
ing y. In this way roots may be introduced into the fi^al 
^uation foreign to the proposed equations, and which mu«t be 
rejected. 

In like manner, for convenience, factors containing y may be 
suppressed in the course of the operations, which, when put 
equal to 0, may give values for y proper to satisfy the equations, 
bol which, from the suppression of the &ctors, will not be fioond 
in the final equation. We must, therefore, in order to a com* 
plete solution, make the factors introduced or suppressed equal 
6. We shall thus establish relations which, with the final 
aquation, will enable us readily to detect the foreign solutkns 
and to determine all the values of the unknown qoantitiBS 
proper to satisfy the proposed equations. 

261. Various simplifications may be introduced into the qnem- 
tions, and the process improved so as to avoid the foreign solu- 
tions. The general idea of the process we have given is all 
our limits admit. We subjoin a few additional examples. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 

2:2— y» — 6a: — 9 = 0, 
7? + 2xy+ y2— 1 = 0. 
Ans. y = — 1, a: = 2, and y s=s — 2, a; s=ss 1. 
Ex. 2. To find the values of x and y in the equations, 
aj»— 3ya:«-|-(3y« — y+l)a:-y» + y8_2y = 0, 
x« — 2ya: 4-y« — y = 0. Am. a: = 2, 7=1. 
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have tlie relation a' = a p — ji', or, which is the aame thio^ 
t^ — ap + jf = 0. 

Ex. 2. Let it be proposed to decompose -^ — ^ — -v--^ into 

(lactions, whose sum is the given fraction, and whose denomi^ 

nators are the factors of the given denominator. 

The factors of the denominator are x — 3,a;— 2; we aasmn*! 

therefore, 

3 + 6ar ^ A B 

(a:— 3) (z — 2)"" a: — 3 "^x — 2' 

Freeing from denominators, transposing and reducing 

= (A + B — 5)a: — (2A + 3B+3; 

whence A -J- B=5, and2A + 3B = — 3; 

from which we obtain A = 18, B = — 13, and we have 

3.f5a: _ 18 13 

a:* — 6uc-f6 a: — 3 a: — 2* 

Ex. 3. Find for A and B values, such that we may have 

l + 9x A , B 



(ar — 5)(ar — 3) ar — 5 ' ar — 3' 

Ans. A = 26, B=— 17. 
Ex. 4. Find for A and B values such that we may have 

3g — 6 _ A B 

(ar — 4)(a: — 2)~a; — 4 a: — 2* 

Ans. A = J, B = J. 
264. We proceed to the application of the method to the 
development of algebraic expressions in series. 

z 
Ex. 1. Let it be proposed, to develop the expression ^^ in 

series, according to the ascending powers of x. In order to this, 
we assume 

--^ = A + Bar + Ca:« + Da:» + Ea:*+ . . . 

* ■ I" X 

the coefficients A, B, C, being independent of x. 

Freeing the first member from its denominator, transposing 
and arranging with reference to x, we obtain 
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— .zj ABC 

we have, therefore, the series of equations 
Az — r = 0, Bz + A = 0, C2r+B = 0, Dz4-C = 0,acc. 
from which to deduce the values of A, B, C, &c. Performing 
the operations and substituting in the assumed expression, we 
obtain for the development required 

z + a:"" z z" ?"* z* 

Ex. 2. Expand the fraction •= ^r — ; — ^ into an infinite 

'^ 1 — 2z'\'3r 

■cries. 



Assume 



^DC. 



j— 2^-p^ = A + Bx + Ca;» + Dz» + E ir« + 



Freeing from denominator, transposing and reducing 



A+ B 
-2A 



x+ C 


x>4- D 


3?+ E 


-2B 


-2C 


2D 


A 


B 


C 



a^-4"^* 



from which we obtain A=l, B = 2, C==3, D = 4, &c., 

whence = ^ — ; — ;= 1 +2a: + 3a:» + 4a;» + 5«"4- kc. 

1 — 2a; + ar ' ' ' * * . 

lJL2x 
Ex. 3. Expand the fraction -z — -^ — -^ into an infinite series. 

Ans. l+3a; + 4a:« + 7a:»+llar* + 18a:« + 29a:«+,&G 

l + 2:c 
Ex. 4. Expand j, • ^ into an infinite series. 

Ans. l-f5a: + 15a:«4-45a:» + 135a^+, &c. 
What is the law of the coefficients in the three preceding 
series ? 

Ex. 5. Develop (a — a;)* in series. 

Assume (a — a:)* =A-}-Ba:-[-Ca:*-j-Da:' + &c. 

Squaring,(a— a:)=A*-f 2ABar-f B2a;« + 2BCa:»+ &c., 

2AC 2AD 

whence A = a* , B = — Tc—r^ C = — ^ . . &c., 

2 a ^ 2.4 a' 

from which the development sought will be easily obtained. 
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265. Let it be required next to expand s -5- into an infi- 
nite series. 

If we assume ^ -5 = A-}-Ba;4-Ca;^-("^^"i"> ^» *°^ 

determine the coefficients accordingly, we shall have — 1 === 0, 
3 A=0, 3 B — A = 0, &c., the first of which is absurd. 

The proposed cannot, therefore, be developed in this form. 
Indeed, if we put in the proposed fraction z = 0, the fraction 
takes the form of infinity. The development, therefore, for this 
hypothesis, should take the same form. But in order to this it 
must contain, it is obvious, a term in x with a negative exponent. 
We assume, therefore, 

-J— -=Aa;-i + Ba:« + Ca: + Dr^+Ea:»+,&c., 
o X — 3r 

from which we obtain successively 

1111 • 

^=3'^=9'^=^27'^=8T'^- 

It is usual to assume the development so that it shall proceed 
according to the ascending powers of z, beginning with aP. But 
this form will not always apply. And in any case in which it 
is not applicable the fact will become evident, as in the preced- 
ing example, by the appearance of some absurdity in the result 
Df the operation. 

The form which the development should take may, in 
general, be discovered at the outset, by putting a; = in the 
function to be developed, and observing the result. If the func- 
tion, on the hypothesis a: = 0, is finite, the development should 
be taken according to the ascending powers of a:, beginning with 
aP. If the function on this hypothesis becomes 0, the first term 
of the development should contain x. If it takes the form of 
infinity, the first term of the development should contain x with 
a negative exponent. 

266. The following miscellaneous examples will serve as an 
additional exercise. 
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Ex. 1. To develop j-^— in series. 

Ans. 14-2a: + 2a:*4-2a:»-f-, &c 
Ex, 2. Develop -j^—. — r^ in series. 

Ans. 1 — 2a: + 3a:2 — 4af' + 5a:*— ,&c. 
Ex. 3. Expand (1 — x)^ into an infinite series. 

^^' ^ 2 2A 2AJ6 2ASB ' ^' 

3 <j2 2 

Ex. 4. Decompose ,^ -. =-r into partial fractions. 

•C IX ' I " JL 1 IX "■" .1 1 

Ans. - -j 7—^ -|" 



The Differential Method. 

267. Let there be any series represented by a, 3, c, (f, &c. ; 
if we subtract the first term from the second, the second from 
the third, and so on, the differences thus obtained will form a 
new series called the Jirst order of differences. If we subtract 
again, the first term from the second, the second from the third, 
&c., in this last series, the differences thus obtained will form a 
diird series, called the second order of differervces^ and so on. 

Thus, the series of square numbers, with the several orden 
of differences, is as follows : 

1 4 9 16 25 36 49 
3 6 7 9 11 13 1st Difference. 

2 2 2 2 2 2d « 

3d « 

If in a proposed series the first differences are all the same, 
or constant, the series is called a difference series of the first 
order. If the second differences are constant, it is called a 
difference series of the second order^ and so on. Thus, the 
series of square numbers above is a difference series of the 
second order. 

Ex. Of what order is the series 1, 4, 10, 20, 35, 56 ? 
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• 

268. From what has been done we shall have the /oliowiiig 
qneptions to solve in respect to series : 1®. To find the snoee** 
tiTa differences of the terms of a series. 2**. By means of 
these to find any intermediate term, and the sum of sft flw 
terms. 

1. Resuming the general series, we have 

a, 3, c, », €f ccc, 

i — a, c — 3, d — c, « — i Ist Diff. 

e — 2b + a,d—2c+ b, e—2d'\-c 2d " 
rf — 3c+3i— a,&c., 3d «* 

• • . . . • 

If we now represent the first terms of the successive oiden 
of differences by D^, D^ &;c., we shall have, reversing the order 
of the terms, 

Di=— •«+ b 

I>,ss a — 2b+ c 

P, = — a + 3i — 3c4-<i 

In which it will be perceived that the coefficients of the sevcnd 
terms correspond with those in the ejqpansion of a biaomkL 
And we shall have, generally, 

T^ . _ » . »— 1 -_ (n—l)(n — 2) , 

T>n = ±a^nb±n--j^ cqp^ ^ j^^ ^±&c, 

the upper sign corresponding to the case in which the di&senoe 
is even, and the lower to the case in which it is odd. 

By means of this formula, we readily fijid the first term in 
any order of differences. 

Ex. 1. What is the first term of the third order of differences 
in the series of cubes 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 6cc. ? 

In^this case, n being odd, we use the lower signs of the for- 
mula, and we have 

D8 = — 1 + 3.8— 3J27 + 64ca6. 

Ex. 2. What is the first term of the fourth order of diflbr- 
eaces in the series 7, 12, 21, 36, 62 ? Ana. 3. 
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« 

Ex. 3. What is the first tenn of the fifth order of dififerences 
m the series 1, 6, 21, 66, 126, 252, &c. ? Ans. L 

2. Let it be required next to find any intermediate term of 
the series. 

Frdm the expressions D^, D2, Ds, &c., we obtain 

c = « + 2Di+ Da 

J = a + 3Di-f SDg + Da, 

in which it will be perceived that the coefficients of the sncces- 
siye terms are the coefficients of the power of a binomial one 
degree less than the number of the term ; whence, putting L 
finr the nth term of the series 

L=a + (n_l)Di4-(«-l)^D,+ .. 

The series will terminate if the differences become after j» 
certain order. Otherwise it will be infinite, and L can be deter- 
mined only approximately. 

Ex. 1. What is the 50th term of the series 1» 4, 8, 13, &c. ? 

Here ass l,Di = 3,D,= l,D8=0. Ans. 1324. 

Ex. 2. Required the t^ith term of the series 1, 4, 8, 13, 19, 
&c. Ans. 64. 

Ex. 3. Required the twentieth term of the series 1, 5, 15, 35, 
70, 126, &c. Ans. 8855. 

Ex. 4. What is the twelfth term of the order of cubes, or, in 
other words, what is the cube of 12 ? Ans. 1728. 

' 3. Let it be required next to find the sum of any number n 
terms of the series 

a, h, c, df €, &c. 

Assume the series 

Subtracting each term from the next succeeding, we obtain «, 
b, e, df &c., the proposed series. From this it follows that die 
siitti of n terms of the proposed series is the {n -j- l)th term of 
the assumed series, and that the nth order of differences in die 
first series is the same as die (n -f- l)th order in the second 
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We shall have, therefore, by substituting in the fonnula for L 
above, 

for fl, n + ^ ^^^ **» * ^or Di, Dj for D^ &c., . . . 

which is the expression for the sum of any number n terms of 
the series. 
Ex. 1. Required the sum of 12 terms of the senes 

1, 4, 8, 13, 19 

Here a = 1, D^ =3, 0,= 1, D8= 0, n= 12. Ans. 430. 

Ex. 2. Required the sum of n terms of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 

6, &c. . n*4-n 

Ans. — 5 — . 

Ex. 3. Required the sum of ten terms of the series 1, 5, 16, 
36, 70, 126, &c. ' Ans. 2008. 

Interpolation. 

269. The formula for L may be applied to the process of 
interpolation, or that of finding numbers intermediate between 
those contained in tables. 

Suppose that we have a table of the square roots of numbers, 
from 1 to 100, and that we wish, for example, to insert the 
square roots of the intermediate numbers to every ^ of a unit. 
If die first differences of the roots of the numbers already in the 
tables were constant, we should have merely to find proportional 
parts of the difference between any two consecutive roots, which 
we should add to the roots respectively. This would be 
the method by first differences. But the first differences not 
being constant, the second must be taken into consideration, 
and so on, until the differences become constant, or the requisite 
degree of approximation has been obtained. For this purpose 
we employ the formula L above. Putting, for convenience, in 
this formula n, to represent the distance' of any term fn»n the 
first, we have a; =n — 1, and the formula becomes 
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Let three contiguous numbers of the table, with the square 
roots and difierences to Dj, be as follows ; it is required to find 
the square root of 94^, or 94.25. 



No. 


Square root. 


Di 


D, 


94 
95 

76 


9.69536 
9.74679 
9.79796 


.05143 
.05117 


- .00026 



In the present case we shall have a = 9.69536, Di = .06143, 
Dgs — .00026, and a: = ^ ; whence 

L = 9.69536 + i ( .05143) + ^ (.00026) 

= 9.70824, Ans. 
Ex. 2. Given the logarithms of 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, to find 
that of 6.5. 



No. Logs. Di Da 1 Dg D4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


0.778151 
0.845098 
0.903090 
0.954243 
1.000000 


.066947 
.057992 
.051153 
.045757 


— .008955 

— .006839 
— .005396 


.002116 
.001443 


-000673 



L = a+iDi— ^Da+TV^s— TfFD4=0.812901 Ans. 
Ex. 3. Given the natural sine of 37** equal to .60182 

38« 
39» 
40<» 
to find that of 37* 30'. 



cc 



« 



(( 



(( 



(( 



u 



u 



(( 



{( 



61566 
.62932 
.64279 
Ans. .60876. 



Summation of Infinite Series. 



270. The summation of an infinite series consists in finding 
a finite expression equivalent to the series. 

Since the sum of a series must evidently depend upon the 
law of the series, no formula can be given for the summation of 
series which will apply universally. A great variety of useful 
series may be summed by the following principles. 
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aad tiie tmnsfoimed wiU be a:* + 22.3 a:* + 137^ i; — 2.479 
— 0. (3) 

We haTe, therefore, for die next trial equation, 137.43 s—^ 
2.479a=B0, which gives .01 for the next figure of the itMt, 
The root will be, therefore, 411 neariy. Transforming, moH^ 
equation (3) into another, whose roots shall be less by .01> &• 
opeiatioii will be 

1 
.01 



1 +22.3 
.01 


+ 137.43 

jessi 


— 2.479 
1.376581 


22.31 
.01 


137.6631 

.aess 


— 1.102469 

• 


22.32 
.01 


137.8763 





22.33 

the transformed will be 

2* + 22.33 z" + 137.8763 x — 1.102469 a. 0. (4) 

And we have for the next trial equation 137.8763 x — 
1.102469 = 0, by which we obtain .007 for the next figure of 
the root. Transforming (4) into another, whose roots shall be 
less by .007, the operation will be 



1 

.007 


1 


+ 22.33 
.007 


^ 


■ 137.8763 
.156359 


-1.102469 
.966228613 




22.337 

.007 




138.032660 
.156408 


-.13624038^ 






22.344 
.007 




13ai89067 





22.351 

and the transformed will be 

«• 4- 22.351 x« + 138.189067* -.136240387 = 0, (6) 

and the next trial equation is 138.189067 :b — .1362403^7 ss 0, 
from which we obtain .0009 for the next figure of the root. 
The root of the proposed will be, therefore, 41179 nearly. In 
like manner the approximation may be poshed as &r as we 
please. 
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The caleulatioiis may be performed more concisely as in the 
following table : 



1 

4 



1+10 
4 



+ 6 
56 



-260 
244 



I 4117»+ 





14 
4 


61 
72 


*-16 
13.521 




18 
4 


*133 
2.21 


* — 2.479 
1.376531 


1. 
.1 


1 *22.1 
.1 


135.21 
2.22 


* — 1.102469 
.966228613 




22.2 
.1 


• 137.43 
J2231 


* — .136240387 


1 

.01 


* 22.31 
.01 


137.6531 
.2232 






22.32 
.01 


* 137.8763 
.156359 




1 

.007 


• 22.337 

7 


138.032659 
.156408 






22.344 

7 


* 13ai89067 





♦22.351 

The process, when compared with the previous work, will be 
easily understood. The coefficients of the successive trans- 
formed equations are marked with a star. The .1 placed at 
the right of ^22 in the first column is the .1 added in the first 
step of the process for obtaining the second transformed equa- 
tion, the addition being more conveniently made in this manner. 
A similar remark applies to the right hand figure of the other 
coefficients in the same column. 

The successive figures may be verified as they are obtained 
in the transformed equation. The process, it is evident, be- 
comes more accurate as we proceed. After four or more 
decimals have been obtained, two or three more may in general 
be found by simple division. 

The sign of the last term will sometimes change in the 
course of the operation. Unless there is in this case a change 
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of^sign in the preceding column also, the figure which haa 
giren rise to the change must be incorrect. This change may 
not, however, always occur at the same figure of the root. 

257. In the preceding example a greater number of decimal 
places has been employed than is necessary to obtain the root 
to the degree of approximation attained, and the work might 
have been abridged by the omission of some of them. 

Let it be required, as a second example, to find the roots of 
the equation «* — 17 a:* + ^^a; — 360 = 0, to three places of 
decimals. 

The equation has but one real root, the first two figures of 
which, found by trial, or Sturm's Theorem, are 14. The re 
mainder of the work, according to the rule, will be as follows : 

1 



1 
14 



— 17 
14 

- 3 
14 

11 
14 



1 
.9 



1 
.05 



1. 
.004 



*25.9 
£ 

26.8 
.9^ 

* 217.75 
5 

27.80 
5_ 

* 2 7.854 
4 

27.858 
4 



+ 54 
— 42 

12 
154 

*166 
23.31 

189.31 
24.12 



—350 I 14.954 
168 



*— 182 
170.3T9 




*— 11.621 
10.740 


876 


* 880 
865 


125 
275664 



* 213.4 
1.3 



3 
875 



— 14 I 849336 



214.8 
1.3 



175 

900 



*216. 



2075 
111416 



216. 



318916 
111432 



216.|430348 



27.862 

If this work is examined with attention, it will be seen that 
the result will still remain the same, if all the figures to the 
right of the vertical lines, and those below the vertical line in 
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Ae left hand column are omitted, by which the labor will be 
OMieh abridged. 

The object is to retain no more decimal places in the bnl 
Qohimn than are necessary ; and these, in general, will md be 
greater than the number of places required in the root Thus, 
in the present example, three places only being required in the 
root, we cut off in the last column, by a vertical line, all ihe 
remaining figures after three places have been obtained. This 
occurs after the operations with the figure 9 of the root ha^e 
been completed. Then, since the multiplication by each new 
figure of the root produces one new decimal place m each 
column ^ we proceed from left to right, in order that .no new 
decimal places may occur in the right hand column we nraat, 
it is evident, cut off one figure in the column next preceding, 
two figures in the column next preceding that, and so on. l%e 
operation with the figure 5 of the root being completed, we 
again cut off one figure in the column next preceding the last» 
and two in the column next preceding that, and so on. Thm 
work will then stand thus : 



1 
14 



-17 
14 



54 
-42 



— 350 
168 



14954»n 



1 
.9 



1 



-3 
14 


12 
164 




« — 18B 
170.379 


11 

14 


*166 
23.31 


«— 11.621 
10.741 


*25.9 
9 


189.31 
2412 


— .880 
866 


26.8 
9 


* 213.4 
1.3 


3 
8 


-16 
16 


*2 
1 


7.7 
1 


2148 
1.3 


1 
9 





.05 



004 |-|.2|7.8 2|lt6f.« 

Care, it is evident, must be taken that, in the result of eaeh 

operation, the figure immediately preceding the one cut off 

remain the same as if the contraction were not made. Thus 

21 
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in the operation with the figure 5 of the root, we continue the 
use of the 77, cut off in the left hand column, until the operation 
with the 5 is completed. We retain also, in the column next 
following, one of the decimal places cut off. This gives, when 
the operation with the 5 is completed, 216.2 in this column, 
]ffecisely as if the contraction were not made. Cutting off next 
one figure, the 2, in the column before the last, and two in the 
column before that, there will be none remaining in this column, 
and the multiplication by 4, the next figure of the root, will 
produce no efiect upon the following columns. 

Haying obtained the 4, two additional figures may be found 
by simple division. In order to this, cutting ofi* the 6 in the 
column before the last, we have 21 for a divisor and 15 for a 
dividend, which gives for the next figure of the root Again 
catting off the 1 in the column before the last, we have 2 for a 
divisor and 15 for a dividend, which gives 7 for the next figure 
of the root ; and the operation, true to 5 places of decimals, is 
noiw terminated. 

There is room for the exerqisc of judgment in the use of the 
figures cut off. The object being to keep the right hand figure 
in the result of each operation what it would be if the contrac- 
tion were not made, the learner must judge, in each case, what 
is necessary for this purpose. What has been done will serve 
as a general direction. After a little practice the operations 
will be easily executed, and the root obtained, to any degree of 
approximation required, with extreme facility. 

Ex. 3. To find the roots of the equation a^ — 7a:-f-'7=0. 
There will be one negative and two positive roots. To find the 
negative root, we change the sign of the alternate terms, and 
proceed as for a positive root. The result, with its sign changed, 
will be the negative root sought. 

The roots are 1.356895, 1.692021, and — 3.04S917, true to 
six places of decimals. 

Two of the roots being obtained, the other may be found by 
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die principle, art. 229. Thus, to find the negative root, we take 
the sum of the two positive roots with the contrary sign. 

Ex. 4. Find one root of the equation a^-(-3a:'-)-6a; — 178 
S3S 0, true to 6 places of decimals. Ans. 4.538825. 

Ex. 6. Find the roots of the equation a^ — 5a; — 38as0 
tme to four places of decimals. 

Ans. 2.4908, — 0.6566, — 1.8342. 

Ex. 6. Find a root of the equation a^-}"^^"~^^ — TOtss 
), true to four places of decimals. • Ans. 5.1345. 

Ex. 7. Find the root of the equation a:*-}"^^ + ^^~"^^ 
- 2 a: — 2 = 0, to four places of decimals. Ans. 1 .0591. 

Ex. 8. Find the roots of the equation ar*— a:'-(-2a:'-j-a: — 4 
= 0. Ans. 1.14699459, and — 1.0905935. 

258. The preceding process may be applied to the extraction 
% the roots of numbers. 

Ex. 1. Let it be required to extract the third root of 9. 

In this case, we have to solve the equation 2^ — 9 =» 0, 
which, by the preceding process, gives 2.0800838 for the 
answer. 

Ex. 2. To find the roots of the equation 2^ — 2 = 0. 

Ans. ± 1.414213. 

Ex. 3. Find the fifth root of 2. Ans. 1.148699. 

SECTION XXVIII. Elimination. — Solution of equations 

WITH two or more UNKNOWN QUANTITIES. 

259. The equations of any degree, thus far solved, contain 
one unknown quantity only. We proceed next to equations 
with more than one unknown quantity. 

Let there be two equations with two unknown quantities. It 
is proposed to find the systems of values for the unknown 
quantities x and y, that will satisfy these equations. In 
order to this, we must first eliminate one of the unknown quan- 
tities. 

Let the equations, arranged in reference to a;, be represented 
by AsO,BsO. 
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Applying to these the principle of the greatest common divisor, 
let Q = the quotient of A by B, and Rss the remainder ; then 

A«BQ + R. 

It MlowB from this equality, that all the values of x and y 
tAutk give A &= 0, B sss 0, must also give B =s 0. The sys- 
tem of equations A = 0, B = 0, may, therefore, be replaced 
by die more simple 83rstem, B :s= 0, R s=: 0. 

Dividing next B by R, let a new remainder R' be reached. 
We liitty, in like manner, substitute for B s=: 0, R s=s 0, the ays* 
lam R s=B 0, R' a 0, in which R' is of a lower degree in respect 
to X than R. And we may thus continue until a remainder, R'^ 
fbr eiample, is obtained independent of x. The original sys- 
tem, A cm 0, B = 0, may then be replaced by the system R' ss 
0, R" s=0, in which R" contains y only, and R' is generally of 
the first degree in x. The equation R'' = 0, from which m is 
diminated, is called the ^naZ equation. 

Hi« Taloes of y being obtained from the final equation, thuee 
ef X will be easily found; and thus the systems of values faix 
and y, proper to satisfy the propose'd equations, be determined. 

Ex. 1. To find the values of x and ^ in the equations 

aJ» + y»— -34 = 
X +y — 8 ae 0. 
Applying the process of the greatest common divisor, 

a:"+ y«— -34 ag + y-^8 

^+{y — 8)x a:— y + 8 

-(y — 8)a;— y« — 34 

— (y — 8)a: — y'+16y-64 

2 y« — 16 y + 30 = Remainder. 
Putting this remainder equ^l to 0, we have for the final equa- 
tion, y« — 8y+16 = 0. 

Resolving this equation we obtain y=3or5; and, substi- 
tuting in the divisor, we obtain for the corresponding values 
of z, z = 5 or 3. Thus the system of values for x and y, 
which satisfy the proposed equations, are y = 3, 2: = 5, and 

ysatb, ZsssS, 



